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System of Transliteration 


a a i i u 5 ri ri li e ai o au 


^ ST *T V W- 
ka kha ga gha na 

ta tha da dha na 

pa pha ba bha raa 


^ ^ S ^ 

cha chha ja jha na 

?T V f V 

ta tha da dha na 

i < 3 * v 

ya ra la va sa 


* * ? ^ 
sha sa ha la 

Visarga — h ; Nasalized ^ as in — rh 
Nasalized * as in rfnmrr — n 



PREFaeE 


The following essay (with the nom de plume TRTTW'Tr 
rasjjrc: ) was offered in competition for the Vishwaunth 
Narayan Mandlik Gold Medal of the University of Bombay. 
It was approved by the Julges with the remark: It deserves 
to be printed, as it collects together a great deal of interest¬ 
ing historical information. It is now accordingly published 
with the kind permission of the University of Bombay. 

In preparing the essay I have utilised the labours of 
most of the previous workers in the field, to whose writings 
I have given constant references in the foot-notes. I also 
enjoyed the exceptional advantage of having at my disposal 
the entire Government Manuscripts Library at the Deccan 
College, Poona, and was in fact, at the time of writing this 
essay, actually engaged in preparing a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the grammatical works in that Library. 

As the title indicates, it is an essay—a mere tentative 
attempt—and not a profound treatise ; and I have thought 
it worth while printing it merely because, as far as I know, 
no work of the kind, covering exactly the Held of this essay, 
has so far appeared. In the ‘Grundriss der Iudo-Arischen 
Philologie’ there was to appear a work which would have 
made the writing of this essay superfluous, but apparently 
nothing has come of it so far. 

I have made a few necessary changes in the essay as it 
was originally submitted, especially in the light of some 
kind snggestions received from Professor Hari Mahadeva 
Bhadkamkar of the Wilson College, Bombay, and. from 
Professor Vaijanath Kashinath Rajavade of the Fergusson 
College, Poona, who were appointed judges for the essay. 
My old and honoured teacher, Professor K. B. Pathak, had 
also the goodness to read the essay through and point out 
certain inaccuracies of fact and statement, for which I am 
deeply grateful to him. For the most part, however, the 
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Preface 


essay remains jnst as it was written in 1909 with the excep¬ 
tion of the Chronological Conspectus and the General Index, 
without which no published work of this nature could be 
regarded as complete. 

I do not, of course, expect that the eBsay would be 
entirely free from mistakes both of omission and of com¬ 
mission. New facts are coming to light every day ; and even 
of facts that have been already known, it is too much to 
hope—so numerous are tho workers in the field and so scat¬ 
tered their writings—that I have taken into consideration 
all, or even the most important all. I would most thank¬ 
fully receive, therefore, any corrections or suggestions for 
improvement. • I only hope that the essay contains enough 
to justify its publication in this present form. 


Poona, 

November 1914> 


\ 


S. K. Belvalkar. 


Postscript : Little did I expect, when I wrote the 
above in November last, that one of the judges for the 
essay—Professor H. M. Bhadkamkar of the Wilson College, 
Bombay—would not live to see it in print. But it is the 
unexpected that has happened. Professor Bhadkamkar took 
a genuine interest in me and my work, and by writing this 
postscript I wish to keep his name permanently associated 
with what is—though not the first—yet one of the earliest 
fruits of my literary activity. 


1 


Pbccan College, Poona, 
15th July 1915. 


S. K. Belvalkar. 
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AX ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT EXISTING 

SYSTEMS OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

1. Grammatical speculations la India: Tlielr extent and value— 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that in 
no other country has the science of grammar been 
studied with such a zeal and carried to such a perfection 
as it has been in. India. Even a bare catalogue of the 
names of grammarians ancient and modern and of such of 
their works as are still preserved to us can amply bear 
out the truth of this assertion. On the lowest calulation 
there are yet current in various parts of India nearly a 
dozen different schools of Sanskrit grammar, at least 
three hundred writers in the field including those that 
are known to us only from quotations, and more than a 
thousand separate treatises original as well as explana¬ 
tory. And it is not merely the quantity—for that need 
not be a source of unalloyed pride to any people—but 
the quality of the work produced that has won for it 
a recognition and an honorable mention even at the 
hands of the rigorously scientific philologists of our own 
day, who are not ashamed to own their obligations to 
works and authors of over- twenty-five hundred years 
old. 

Early grammatical speculations 

2. Grammatical speculations In tho Vedas. —The earliest spe¬ 

culations of a grammatical nature are to be met with 
in the later portions of the Rigveda itself; for, even 
if we condemn Patanjali’s explanation (Mah&bhSshya : 
Kielhorn, Vol.'i, p. 3 ) of by wwiiwidmorfwMRrT: 

or his explanation (Ibid. p. 4 ; Rigveda viii. 69. 12 ) of 
mr ftnw by mr fWF*: as being too subtle for the Vedic 

1 [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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bards,’ still passages, such as Rigveda x. 125 or Taitti- 
rlya SamhitS vi, 4 . 7 . 3 , already evince the conscious¬ 
ness that the study o£ the forms of speech is of sufficient 
importance to be pursued by itself independently of the 
dealings between men and men which are rendered 
possible by them. It is not, however, necessary for our 
purpose to put together all the Vedic passages that have 
or can be made to have a grammatical significance. 
Suffice it to say that the available data do not warrant 
the supposition that the ' Seers of the Mantras ' had made 
any considerable advance in the science of grammar. 
Indeed, it was not their business to do that. To observe 
the silent or violent workings of Nature and to record in 
fitting verse the feelings and thoughts awakened by their 
contemplation was enough to employ all their leisure 
hours. Philosophy arises only when the harmony of life 
is disturbed from within (or from without) so that the 
old child-like faith in the world and its laws becomes no 
longer possible ; and grammar is a species of philosophy. 

The study of grammar receives a sudden impetus 
when one form of speech comes into close contact with 
another and a different form. Thus, for example, the 
discovery of Sanskrit by modern Europe has created 
a revolution in the science of philology, just as, in an¬ 
cient times, the Roman conquest of Greece and, later, the 
discovery of Greek after the fall of Constantinople led to 
equally momentous consequences in the development of 
thought.— The same result is also produced when in 
course of time there arise inevitable dialectical peculiari¬ 
ties within a language. These are either a consequence 
of the impact of the different races one of which con¬ 
quers and dominates over the rest , 9 or they may be due 

1 Compare Tantra-vSrtika, Bena- their language to the RomaOt, 

res edition, p. 216. Greek grammar made little pro- 

2 Until the Greeki began to teach gresa. 
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3 


to a change in the climatic conditions—to the people 
having migrated from one place to another and modified 
their expressions and articulations in the course of 
their journey. Something of this sort must have happen¬ 
ed when the ancient (Sanskrit diverged into the different 
forms of PrSkrit, and we are probably to explain in the 
same way the considerable difference that is observable 
in the language of the Brahraanas when contrasted with 
that of the ancient SamhitSs. 1 

3. Grammatical speculations In the Brahmanas.—When we 
come to the BrShmanic speculations on the nature and 
meaning of the utterances of the ancient sages, we find 
that they have already lost any living touch with the old 
form of the language. Old forms and old words as also 
old ideas had grown obsolete giving place to newer, less 
poetic and more practical ones. 8 Since, however, the 
Sacred Scriptures (the Vedas) were composed in the 
older form of the language, and since, for various reasons, 
it was deemed necessary to preserve intact from genera¬ 
tion to generation the inherited stock of Vedic poetry, 
attention came naturally to be focussed upon the pecu¬ 
liarities of that form of the language, and this was the 
beginning of grammar proper. 

The main interest of the Brahmanas, however, was 
sacerdotal. They busied themselves with the details of 
the ritual and tried to discover—or invent—a rational, 
that is to say, a mythological justification for every act 
of the priest and every element of the sacrifice. If they 
discussed questions of grammar or phoneties at all, they 

1 Dr. Barnet! *:iQ his easay on the ly developed enquiry into 
Aindra school of Grammarians language as Pffpini’a treatise 
notes, “ without some contact , displays is contrary to all ex- 
with foreign peoples, and perience." 
bitter disputes among religi- 2 Compare the Arctic borne in the 
ous sects at home, such high- Vedas, p. 230. 
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came in mainly by way of illustration, or because no 
other equally cogent explanation of the SamhitS passage 
in question was at hand. We cannot make much capital 
out of their stray and half poetic utterances. 

A. Grammatical speculations In allied works.— It WUS in the 
next period that the study of grammar as a science was 
taken in earnest. This was the period when the scatter¬ 
ed hymns of the Vedas came to be collected into family- 
books and elaborate rules were framed for the regulation 
of the paris/iads or charanas .* To help students in their 
task there also came into being about the same time 
various manuals on phonetics, 8 which dealt with letters, 
accents, quantity, pronunciation, and euphonic rules. 
In course of time the retentive faculty came to be culti¬ 
vated to an extent which is without any parallel in the 
history of the world. A further advance was made by 
the constitution of the PadapStha, commonly ascribed to 
&5kalya, which resolved the euphonic combinations and 
gave each word, each member of a compound, each prefix 
of the verb, as also each suffix or termination'of the noun 
separately. The stock of grammatical notions familiar to 
this stage of development, though not very large, is 
already sufficient to indicate the earnestness of the search 
for truth. 

S. The predecessors of YSska.— We are not yet certain 
when the art of writing came to be invented—or intro¬ 
duced—in Ancient India. It was certainly much earlier 
than what Max Miiller once believed it to be. 3 What¬ 
ever that period might be, it must have been prior to the 
production of the PrStisSkhya literature; and by this we 

1 See Max MiiUer’s History of rature, p. 520. Compare on the 

Anoient Indian literature, find subject Blihler’s contribution 

edition pp. 128, 187, &c. to the Grundriss der Indo- 

2 Cp. Tsittirly* Sranyaka, vii. 1. Arischen Philologie, especially 

3 History of Ancient Indian Lite- page 18. 
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Predecessors of Yaska 5 

mean not the PrfitiaSkhyas in their present form—which 
are post-Panimya and pre-suppose much of his termino¬ 
logy—but in some earlier form, and under whatever other 
names they may have been then known.' The contribu¬ 
tions which these prototypes of our present Pratisakhyas 
made to the science of grammar can now, in the absence 
of any really representative works of that class, be 
merely guessed at. If the nature and contents of our 
existing Pratisakhya literature can safely be made the 
basis of any inference, we may suppose that these earlier 
treatises i. classified the Vedic texts into the four forms 
of speech known to Yaska ; 2 . framed and carefully de¬ 
fined some of the primitive 3 safvjfias or technical terms ; 
and 3 . possibly also made some more or less crude at¬ 
tempts to reduce the words to their elements and explain 
the mode of their grammatical formation. The really 
creative period of this science is just this. Had there been 
for this period any works extant, they would have 
shown us Yaska in the making, as Yaska himself, to 
some extent, shows us Panini in the making. It is a 
great pity, therefore , 1 2 that the period should be all blank 
to us. Since, however, these tentative sallies of the 
earlier authors were not probably definite enough to 
constitute a system , and since we have here to treat of 
systems of Sanskrit grammar, we must next pass on to 
Yaska 3 , who, although a philologist and not a gramma¬ 
rian as such, can for our purpose be regarded as forming 
the link between the primitive PrSti^khya type of spe- 

1 Goldstticker, Panini: his place Burnell would call these the 

in Sanskrit literature, pp. 183 terms of the Aindra School of 

and ff. ; Reprint of the same Grammarians. 

by Panini office, pp. .141 and ff. 3 VUska calls his own work a 

2 Primitive: those namely that complement to grammar: 

Pan ini pre-aupposes and uses mraWFI • 

without explaining them. Dr. ' 
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culatioii on the one hand, and the later Paninlya mode of 
thought on the other. 

6 . YSska’s Nirukta: its date.-In a memorable passage 
Yaska himself roughly indicates the course of the deve¬ 
lopment of Vedic studies before his time, and, reflecting 
the achievements made upto his days in the sciences of 
grammar and philology, contributes his own quota to the 
same. The passage\has been variously interpreted, but 
the explanation given below may be found perhaps as 
acceptable as any other . 1 It mentions three distinct 
periods of intellectual development corresponding rough¬ 
ly to sections 2 -5 above. Unfortunately the time of 
Y5ska is by no means yet certain. It depends for the 
most part, on the date that is to be assigned to PSnini, 
between whom and this great writer at least a century, 
if not more, must be supposed to have elapsed in order 
to account properly for all the advances 3 in the matter 


1 


orrW *r«i ^ vr j 


These ore the original “ Seers of 
Mantras 

These correspond to the authors of 
the BrShmanic speculations; possib¬ 
ly also to the compilers of the 
family-books. 

These are the authors of tbe Pada- 
pStha, the Nigbaptn,and other allied 
works, including possibly the proto¬ 
types of our modern Prtttirffikiiyas. 


TbiiB, for— YSska uses— 

while PQnini uses— 

Causal 



Frequentative 

vi «fc<ra 


DeBiderative 

f^rr% 

ftftwt 

Attribute 


Pr?tv®r 

Weak termination 
Denominative ) 
termination f 

vrwviwr 

j No one term exists 
1 for these. 

Similarly Yffska defines (ra- 

often used by him otherwise 

S 

> 

•E 

■V 

1 

*B tfSTfS? 

than as a technical term of 

vrwTtff w • 

grammar. Compare vi. 6. 8, 

*fT t trkrft 

1 It is 

vii. 1. 2, vii. 1. 5, Ac. Again, 
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and wording of the rules of grammar that are to be met 
with in the AshtadhySyT. We have dealt with the ques¬ 
tion of Pacini’s date in another part of this essay, and if 
that result be accepted, Yaska must be placed about 800 
to 700 before Christ. 

There are, however, a few facts which seem to mili¬ 
tate against the view that YSska flourished before PSnini. 
The Sutras of Panini nowhere make any provision for the 
formation of words like amut, which occurs in Nirukta (Bib. 
Ind. edition, Vol. iv. page 258 &c.). Nor did Panini appar¬ 
ently know Yaska's explanation of ( Rigveda x. 85 . 20 ) 
by Panini must, therefore, have preceded Yaska; 

else how can we account for such omissions in a gram¬ 
marian of the calibre of Panini ? The utter uselessness of 
these and similar negative arguments can be seen on a closer 
examination of the instances adduced. To obviate the last 
of these defects Katyayana 1 gives 4^14 4Hi«i as a 

vartika to sutra iv.i. 48 . Katyayna must, therefore, have 
come after Yaska whose work he here presumably utilises. 
On the contrary, the first omission is not rectified even by 
Katyayana who gives two vartikas (no. 7 and 8 to vi. 1 . 89 ) 
to explain forms like stpjt and wiuj but not areTtft/ This 
would necessitate the supposition that Yaska came after 
Katyayana. A mode of argumentation which leads to 
such contradictory conclusions is no safe foundation for 


there is a great distance bet¬ 
ween Yaska's definition of 

fstrmTS aB 

and his giving the meanings 
for each individually, and 
Pacini’s classification of them 
into vJMwi when joined to 
verbs, if the root develops 
into a notin, and 
Aiany more similar illustra¬ 
tions could bo found. . 


1 In Kielhorn’s edition vol. ii. p. 
220, this is given not as a 
vBrtika of KBtySyana but as 
& part of the Mab&bhushya. 
In that case Yaska's explana¬ 
tion of arioqpCr arwvw 
and his non-aeqaaintanoe 
with vSrtika 1 to Shtra iv. 1. 
49 may be adduced to prove 
tho point at issue. 
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any chronological edifice, especially when the evidence 
for Yaska's priority to Panini is so overwhelming. 

• 7. Nature of Yaska’s work.—In form YSska’s work is a 
running coramentrary upon a list of words in five 
adhySyas, known as the Nighantu. The words arc all taken 
from the Veda; the first three adhyayas arrange them as 
synonyms, the fourth is a collection of certain difficult 
words occurring in the Veda, while the last is a list of the 
names of Vedic deities. Yftska takes these words one by 
one (in the case of the first three adhyftyas only the more 
important ones), quotes Vedic passages wherein they are 
used, and tries to connect them with radical stems and 
launches into various interesting social and historical dis¬ 
cussions in his attempts to trace the later history of these 
words, always giving references to any conflicting views 
that may have been held on the subject. Certain general 
reflections as to the nature and utility of the study of the 
Vedas, the cosmological functions of the Vedic Gods, and 
so forth also find their proper place in the work. 


That grammatical speculations had sufficiently advanc¬ 
ed in the days of YSska is evidenced even by the list of 
schools and individual teachers quoted or referred to in 
the Nirukta,* none of whose works have been preserved 
to us. YSska already knew, what it required an Aristotle 
to discover subsequently, viz : the fourfold classification 
of words, as also the distinction between personal termi¬ 
nations and tense affixes on the one hand, and the primary 
and secondary nominal affixes on the other. Nay, he 
definitely formulates the theory that every noun is deriv- 


1 These arc: anm:, a mrwup , 
3TTwtvK<J%> 


<rr?araijrn, vr- 

%37T:> vn^pr:, 

srrearv*:, 5Trar- 
ifar;, STrerFv:, 
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P*a$Aa*s Successors 
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cd from a verbal roof and meets the various objections 
raised against it,—a theory on which the whole system 
of PSnini is based, and which is, in fact, the postulate' of 
modern Philology . 1 2 

8. Yiska’s successors,— Many valuable works on gram¬ 
mar subsequent to YSska’s Nirukta but anterior to Pa’mhfs 
AslitSdhy5yi have been irrevocably lost to us ; for/ it 
cannot be maintained with cogency that the extremely 
artificial and algebraic style of the Ashtadhyayi could 
have been completely evolved by Panini himself in the 
absence of similar tentative works preceding his. We 
have got for this the evidence of P5nini's own sntras/ 
which use many technical words and formulas without 
having previously explained' them*— an omission' wfiicii/ 
as" indicated' by ^Snini at i. 2 . 53 - 57 , is to be accounted 
for on'the supposition that they were too well-known or 
already sufficiently dealt with in other works' to need any 
exposition at his hands. 

Some of these works must certainly have’ been in 
existence long after the time of tho MaKabhSshya^ since 
we'find many quotations from'them in later writer's! The 
chief founders of grammatical' schools prior to Panmi 
are, Apisdliand Kafekritsna ( compare Panini vi. 1 . 92 }! 
A rule of Apisali 3 is given by the K5sik§ ori vii’. 3 . 95 *,* 


1 Compare Max Miiller’a Hietory 

of Ancient'Sk. Literature, pp. 

161-W 

2 8uch as u*roT, fipfbrr, 

‘•rgtff, nwrfl, ^^ 1 ) 
ww'ftwnr, 

Ac., occur¬ 
ring ’reepectifely .in i. 1.69, 
ii.3. 46, ii.3.,2, ii. 3. 18,'ii. 
3! 13, ii.3. 28, it'. •3V50, ii.3. 
36/ H. 1. 3, ii. 1.22, iL 1.6, 
ii. 2. 23, iii. 1. 93, iv.* 1,76, 
a [ Sk. Gr .} 


and elsewhere. These oonld 
not atl have Wn taie'n" from 
the iPrStilffkbya worts anterior 
to YffskV/amce'sGme' of 3 them 
appear to be’unknown to that 
author and must have come in¬ 
to vogue since his day .Compare 
also P&pini* f. { 8 . 126 ,’ arrpi 
*rrsf$nn»r' 1 wbcre^B&atjoji 

^ r ;^ i;t</» fist#’ mBKiy yt 

B tnsfar 
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while elsewhere it gives us the information that the 
grammar of K§sakritsna consisted of sntras thrown into 
three Adhyayas . 1 Kaiyyata on v. i. 21 actually gives 
portions of the text of both these grammarians 3 —and this 
is about all the information that we possess regarding 
these two ancient grammarians. To later writers like 
Bopadeva 3 they are probably little more than mere 
names. 

9. The so-called Alndra treatises.— The case stands a little 
different with Indra or Indragorain. Panini nowhere 
mentions this name except under the general appelation 
of 1 the easternersAn oft-quoted passage from the 
fourth taranga of the Kathasaritsagara informs us that 
the school which Panini supplanted was known as the 
Aindra school, and numbered among its adherents Katya- 
yana alias Vararuchi, Vyadi, and Indradatta. Hiuen Tsang 
the Chinese pilgrim, and Taranatha the Tibetian historian, 
both relate a similar story, the latter adding that the 
Chandra vyakarana agrees with Panini, and the KSlapa 
vyakarana with the Aindra. Taranatha also states that 
God KSrttikeya revealed the Aindra vyakarana to Sapta- 
(not Sarva-)varman (compare section 64 , below). Further 
corroborative evidence is furnished by a passage 4 from 
the Taittiriya-samhitS (yii. 4 . 7 ), which speaks of Indra 
as the first of grammarians. To all this Dr. Burnell 

1 Compare the KWikE ou v. 1.58, the aubjeot of 1 

and iv. 2.65 : firar WHS2 ffft *- 

WraTH rT : 1 Another bit STJTTqww g ffi fr UTO TT - 1 
of information about 3 Compare, frrs ifffMTft - 

which I owe to Profee- stft sinfreur*: 1 »rrf p r ^ rg <^» - 
aor Pathak, ie that he changed 531 n from 

the root 31 ^ Ho be’ to w. Com- Bop&deva’e Mugdhabodha. 
pare in the 4 ?r«r $ 1 ft 

Mahffbhushya on i. 3. 22. sft urer « 

Jinendrabnddbi and 6ffka{ffyana .». 1 srfonfi mrortafro 

(h 4. 38 )aupply afrffipiQ: as wrPRit^l 
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further adds that the Tolkappiyara, one of the oldest 
Tamil grammars, represents itself to be full of the 
Aindra system, and was read in the PSndya King’s 
assembly andlthere met with approval. This Tolkappi- 
yam is closely related to Katantra, to Kachchayana's Pali 
grammar, and to the Pratisakhyas, all of which are to be 
regarded as treatises belonging to the Aindra school of 
grammarians. The conclusion’ which Dr. Burnell reaches 
is that the 1 Aindra was the oldest school of Sanskrit 
grammar, and that Aindra treatises were actually known' 
to and quoted by Panini and others, and that Aindra 
treatises still exist in the PratisSkhyas, in the Katantra, 
and in similar works, though they have been partly recast 
or corrected.’ And again, ‘ the Aindra treatises belong 
to a system older than PSnini’s, though there is perhaps 
reason to believe that not one of them is, as a whole, 
older than the grammar of the last.’ 

That the technical terms used by the so-called 
Aindra treatises are connected with one another and are, 
further, simpler and more primitive than those of PSpini 
is quite evident; and on this ground it is not unlikely 
that they represent a school of grammarians prior to 
PSnini’s. But since, besides the Aindra, we have at least 
two other schools also older than Panini, it will not do to 
put down every one of these safijfiSs as belonging to the 
Aindra school, seeing that we have no information re¬ 
garding the safijfias of the other two. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the fact that the Aindra school 
is nowhere quoted by name either in Panini or MahS- 
bhashya or K3sik5 should point to the conclusion—also 
endorsed by Keilhom—that the Aindra school is post- 
Paninlya in date, though pre-Papinlya in substance. 
Possibly it may .be no other than the Katantra school 


1 Compare his Essay on the Aindra school of grammarians, pauim. 
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yjliph b^lojigs to the early centuries of t)ie Christian 

«*• 

Any further details regarding the grammatical efforts 
filler than Panini it is not possible to give. All tint we 
cai> do is, foljpwing YSska and on the basis of references 
ppc^rring jn j?anjni, Katyayana, Patafijali, and the earlier 
Pratjs.Skhyas £pd Brahmanas, to frame a tabular statement 
pf the schools and teachers with the tenets peculiar to 
©aqii. A beginning towards one is made in Dr. Burnell's 
qupt^d before, where only the names of the teachers 
—§Oipe of thpip later than Panini—are given. 1 


The School of Panini 


10 . The School of PSnini.— The work which brought to a 
focus these tentative efforts of the early grammarians 9 
$nd by its accuracy and thoroughness eclipsed all its pre¬ 
decessors, dominating the thoughts of generations of thin¬ 
kers even to .present times, is the AshtadhySyl of Panini. 
It stands—and it will always stand as long as Sanskrit 
continues to be studied—as a monument at once of ency¬ 
clopedic research and technical perfection^ The work 
is also interesting in that it is probably the oldest aurvtv- 


1 A few instances are also collect¬ 
ed in Indischo Studien, iv. 
p. 76. Compare also History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 


ture, p. 160. 

& iffim p n, loi .*? 

£lo Northern and the Eastern 
aohoota of grammarians and 
* to the following ton indivi¬ 
dual authors: wr ftafe , tot?*, 

JRPTfi v *7^ 5 f' 

.^TW?J5W, lr=rer, and 

ffcrerW ’ It would not be far 

«»» 


in one way or another PSnini’g 
work was an improvement 
upon those of hia predecessors. 
Some of them may have cpn- 
flne^ their attention merely to 
the Vedip and some to t^e 
poat-Vedic Literature, or, treat¬ 
ing of both, must have given 
less attention to current speech 
and raore> th(? script*.,%e 
y^Kfiga apoke ? of fa ^ka 
roust be such a treatise and 
not the Ash{5dbyffyr. 
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ing specimen of that type of literary activity which 
found expression in the aphoristic style . 1 2 

11 . Pinini’g date-The question ftbout the age of this . 
greatest of grammarians is by 90 means yet settled, or 
even on the way of being settled. The late Dr. Pederson 
was inclined to identify him with his' namesake, Panini 
the poet, quoted in Vallabhadeva’s Subfiashifavali and 
elsewhere, and to place him'at a date qmch Iqter than 
that ordinarily accepted/ that is, about the beginning- of 
tjie Christian era . 8 The identification of Paqipi the gram¬ 
marian with Panini the poet was also accepted by Pischel, 
who however assigned to him the date cir. 500 before 
Christ. The question ‘ how far Parijni will eventually 
h$ve to .fie brought down from t^e date po,w accepted for 
him, or how for it may be, on tfie contrary, advisable to 
p.psh into remoter antiquity the lyrical poetry of Northern 

Ipdia’ is finally left undetermined by Dr. fpterson . 3 

According to this v|ew it would appear thpt the two 
well-known references to the akhy5yih» called V 2 sa- 
yadajta occurring in the Mahafififishya (vol. ii, p. 2 , 84 ) are 
to be taken as chronologically in touch with the celebrat¬ 
ed romance of Subandhu, a writer of the s.evepth century. 
This will (eave not even a centpry between Pat£fii&U and 
Bhartrihari the author of the VSkyapadiya. How in that 
case we are to account for the vicissitudes in the text of 
the Mahabhashya as recorded in the latter work 4 and in 
the Rajatarangini 8 one is at a loss to say. Since the 
recent discovery of Bhasa's Syappa-Ya^vad wfiich 

p^qhabiy was based upon an earlier epic or akfiy^naka, 

1 iflftlMonp w new 3 Introduction to tfeoSu^ttshitfi- 

W 4W 8 ift evident YJ$aP,$8. 

fyom. $e BQtra y. 1-58 : «CTI- 4 ^o.v^da, the.^d o£,KC 9 cja ii. 

sp « 5 Co^ja^l 47.6 See al*?, Indian 

2 See biaBfl.port.9A the 8<jftrch of ▲ «\tiqwj. Yob iv. p, *07. 

Sk.Mw.for 1882-83, pp.39ff. 
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we are no longer required to connect Patafijali with 
Subandhu. 

Weber and after him Max Muller put PSnini down to 
about 350 B. C., thereby making Panini almost the con¬ 
temporary of Katyayana the author of the vSrtikas to 
Panini’s sutras ; 1 and this opinion obtained for a time, 
until it was assailed by Drs. Goldstiicker and Bhandarkar 
who have succeeded in proving that Panini cannot 
have flourished later than B. C. 500 . Goldstiicker went 
! much farther: he l maintained that ‘within the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, so far as it is known to us, 
1 only the Samhitas of the §ik, Sama, and Krishna-Yajus, 
and among individual authors only the exegete Yaska pre¬ 
ceded Panini, and that the whole bulk of the remaining 
known literature is posterior to him .’ 2 This position in 
an exaggerated form has been stated at length by Pandit 
Satyavrata SSmasraral, in the introduction to his Nirukta, 
making Yaska also a successor of Panini. The date he 
assigns to P2nini is cir. 2400 before Christ. 

Conclusions of this kind it was once the fashion to 
brush aside as carrying the starting point of Vedic chro¬ 
nology much farther than there was any warrant for it. 
Since, however, recent researches into the antiquity of 


1 Histoy of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 

ture, as quoted by Goldstiicker 
in his note 91, p. 80 (Reprint, 
p. 60) of Panini, His place &c. 

2 Goldstiicker, loc. cit., p. 243 

(Reprint, p. 187). This view 
of Goldstiicker, however, is 
not strictly accurate. Pffpini 
must have known some form 
of the Grihya and the Dharrna 
sQtras. In bis flutra iv. 4.71 
• PBnini mentions prohibited 
places or time® for etudy j 


T WT Patafijali 
in the MahffbhSsbya (voJ. ii, 
p. 386) explains what prohibit¬ 
ed places (fwsrrw) or times 
( arm<TRVt or ) are 

meant. These prohibitions are 
embodied in works of the 
Grihya. or Dharnia sGtra type, 
and Ptt^ini must be thinking 
of some such works existing 
in his days. I owe this note 
to Professor Pathak. 
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the Vedas have done much to throw a doubt over the 
starting point for Ancient Indian Literature accepted by 
Professor Max Muller and other writers, the best thing,/ 
in the absence of any positive evidence, is a suspension 
of judgment. . In another place (pp. 6-7) we have given 
reasons for agreeing with Goldstiicker in accepting the 
priority of Yaska over Panini. Perhaps 700 to 600 B. C. 
would be as near an approximation to Panini's time 
as, in our presnt state of knowledge, or rather want of 
knowledge, we are likely to get. 


12- The view that Plnlnl cannot be placed before B. C. 350 
examined.— The fact that PSnini in iv. 1.49 

i flrfi-qMT ' oiwig& ) mentions Yavanas (and 
the female formation YavanSnT from the stem) has led 
most western scholars to put down Panini to a date not 
earlier than B.C. 350. The underlying assumptions are : 
i. that ‘Yavanas’ can designate none but the Ionian Greeks, 
and ii. that India did not have her knowledge of ‘Yavanas’ 
prior to Alexander’s invasion, B. C. 327. Now regarding 
point i. the late Dr. Rajendralal Mitra in his ‘Indo- 
Aryans’ gave ample evidence to prove that for no period 
of Indian history could we be quite certain that the word 
Yavana necessarily designated the Ionian Greeks. But 
even if we agree to wave this consideration for the pre¬ 
sent, point ii. is by no means a settled fact. The ‘v’ sound 
in the word ‘ Yavana ’ represents an original digamma 
(T) in Greek ; and as the digarama was lost as early as 
B. C. 800, the Sanskrit word ‘ Yavana ’ must be at least 
as old as the ninth century before / Christ. The Ionians^ 
appear in history long before B. C. 1,000 and it is not at all 
improbable that the Indians knew them, as well as their 
neighbouring races,—such as Assyrians ( ) 

Skythians ( ), Medes ( ), Persians 

Parthians (Tgpr), etc.—perhaps centuries before 
Alexander’s invasion. At any rate if Indian troops are 
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kflb'wir to' have formed part of the' army of Darius in the 
battle of Plata# (B. C. 479), India's knowledge of the 
Gfe'ekS cari go back to the middle of the fifth century 
befoYe Christ. The fact is—arid scholars are just begin- 
ing to reCogriiSe it—that' we have been too hasty in con 
derilnirig th’e PatifarriC accoiirits of t'he frontier tribes arid 
racea (e. g. thojfe in the VishnupurSria or in the Mah 5 - 
bhSrata, Bhtshraapar'yari', Chap. xi) as purely imaginative 
fabrications. We have so far altogether ignored the 
. extensive commerce and interchange of ideas that went 
on between the Indian Aryans and* their brethren beyond 
the frontiers as far as the Mediterranean—and this long 
before B. C. 400. So much so that when other indepen¬ 
dent proofs vouch for the antiquity of an author (in the 
case of Panini we shall discuss these proofs presently) the 
burdenof proof rests with'the person who maintains that 
some specific reference in that author belongs to a later 
and not to an earlier time/when* so far as facts go, the 
reference might just as well be to an 1 earlier period. 


Nay, more. In this particular case PSnini’s reference 
must certainly belong to the earlier period. Compared 
with Kaiyayana's knowledge about the Yavanas that of 
/PshiniiS very slight. Panirii did not know that the 
\Yavanas had a script of their own (comp. 

• KatySyana's vSrtilia 3 to iv. 1.49), or at least in his time 
tbfcr'e waS no current Sanskrit word for that script. Nor 
was the fact'that the Yavanas had a native-place and a 
lririgdom of theft o\tfri‘ sufficiently known to Sanskrit 
lifeftiture; as is evidenced by Katyayana's vSrtika 

’/■ m f f r ^ 1 ♦ K f 11,., >tt . ,, t i* 

*• e - '- did $ 6 <4 

toiV. i. 175—suppoiflfag 8 o f course t hat and form 
a genuine part of Such slight acquain¬ 

tance'* with the Yavanas, therefore, as Panirii betrays 
canridt’have belonged ; to a time subsequent to Alexanders 
invasion; 
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But there is also independent evidence to prove that 
Panini lived before Alexander's invasion. The internal 
evidence which compels us to presuppose at least a couple 
of hundred years between Patanjali and Katyayana, and 
KatySyana and Panini—an evidence which even Vincent 
Smith finds himself compelled to accept(Earlv Hist. 3rd. 
ed., p. 451, note 4)—has been indicated in note 1, page 28 
below. The most important of external evidence that has 
been lately brought forward (by Mr. Vishvanath KSshinath 
Rajavade in the ‘Kesarl’ for 30th August 1910) is Panini’s 
mention of the town Sangala (Gr. Sdngala, Sk. Sankala) in 
the sntra tf’f^Tr^vq’w (iv. 2. 75). Panini derives the name 
of the town from the proper name Sankala. Sankala is a 
city completed by (Prince?) Sankala. This city Alexander 
razed to the ground as a punishment for the stout resist¬ 
ance of its defenders (Vincent Smith, loc. cit., page 75), 
and Panini could not have thereafter spoken, of it in the 
manner in which he does. Panini, therefore, must have 
lived before Alexander’s invasion. 

Another independent evidence is furnished by the 
satra _(v. 3.117). Here the Parsus or 

the Persians (and the Asuras or the Assyrians) are men¬ 
tioned as an 3 TT?ri 3 frf^nr or an organization of mercenary 
fighters, similar to the Greeks of the fourth century B.C., 
or the Germans of the seventeenth century. The Persians 
were blotted out as a political power in B. C. 329, and the 
Assyrians in B. C. 538. Panini’s references to these 
people belong, therefore,) probably to a time anterior to 
these dates. 

Lastly, reverting once more to Katyayana’s vartika to 
iv. 1.175, if the word forms a genuine part of the 
**4l^[r^Tvr, it will be necessary to suppose that PSnini 
did pbt know that the Sakas or Skythians.had a country 
or a. kingdom of their own. Now the first King of the 
3 [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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Skythians was Dcioces (f^rcr?r) whose date is cir. 700 
B.C., and Panini must have lived before B. C. 700 or at 
least not long after that date. 

It is of course conceded that none of these arguments 
are decisive taken singly. Alternative suppositions could 
be made to explain away some of these facts. ThusTanini 
may conceivably mention the city of Sangala even after 
its destruction by Alexander. The Persians and the 
Assyrians might have turned into mercenary soldiers after 
the loss of their independence. And in the case of the 
satra, since Pataftjali in his gloss on KStySya- 
na’s vSrtika does not mention the Sakas or the Yavanas, 
the two words may not possibly form a genuine part of 
KatySyana’s addition, and consequently no cogent argu¬ 
ment could bo based on that circumstance,—waving the 
alternative possibility of PSnini having at times made 
mistakes. Finally, it is not altogether impossible that 
the sntras on which our arguments for PSnini's antiquity 
are based, fwere taken over by PSi.iini bodily from some of 
his predecessors, just as, contrariwise, the sntras from 
which his modernity is inferred (especially the word 
in satra iv. 1.149) were later interpolations. But in that 
way.anything is possible and we would be reduced to 
speechlessncss. 

The upshot of all this is that there is nothing in 
PSyini’s AshtSdhySyi that is inconsistent with his having 
flourished in the seventh century B. C., and this negative 
conclusion is all that I am content to reach for the pre¬ 
sent, leaving the burden of proof with those who wish to 
maintain the contrary. 

13 . Known facts about PSnini’s life.— As differing from 
himself Panini mentions (v. 3. 80, vi. 2. 74, etc.) a school 
of Eastern grammarians, and in later literature he is also 
known by the name Salaturiya* which is probably derived 

1 yIt W &c, from stanza 2. 
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from his native place. Cunningham has identified $ 215 tura 
with the present Lahaur in the Yusuf zai valley. In the 
days of Hiuen Tsang the valley was known as UdySna 
and ^SlStura was a prosperous town. To-day it is an obs¬ 
cure deserted village in the North-western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, near Attack. In his MahabhSshyn' Patafijali gives 
another bit of biographical information about PHl.iini 
whom he calles DSkshT then was PSnini's mother. 

The KathasaritsSgara (taranga 4) makes PSnini a contem¬ 
porary of KStyfiyana and VySdi and Indr&datta, along 
with whom he studied at the house of TTP-Tnr ’H'. Not 
succeeding in his studies PSnini practised penance and 
received from God Siva the fourteen pratyUhUra siitras. 
The story about his death from a tiger* as recorded in 
Paflchatantra, if based on fact, may or may not refer to 
our PSnini. And this is about all that we know of 
PSnini’s personality. 

14. Charnctcr Of panini's work.-PSnini '9 work consists of 
nearly four thousand siitras thrown into eight adhySyas 
of four pSdas each : hence its name AshtSdhySyT. The text 
of the satras has come down to us almost intact. A doubt 
exists as to the genuineness of only five* of these shtras, 
and that is because they arc given in the Mahffbhffshya as 
vSrtikas to the siitras just preceding them. When we say 
that the text has been preserved intact, it is not meant 
that it is exactly as we find it in any of our current 
editions. The late Dr. Kielhom drew attention* to the 


t Kielhorn’n ed. vol. i. p. 75. 

- thjr nrnmvrpr wtuu*i 

I Tontra ii, stanza 
33. 

3 Namely, two between iv. 3.131 
and 132 and v. 1.86, vl. 1.62, 
and vi. 1.100,—the last three 
being given in tbo Mahffbhtt- 
flhyaaa vffrtikanto the BBtras 
immediately preceding. The 


tendency to regard an ntJtra 
what is given as viTrtikn, and 
rice rerta, has created some 
conf union in the exact enumera¬ 
tion of tho aQtrnn. The whole 
matter needs to bo critically 
studied. Compare Goldstttckor 
page 29 (Reprint, p. 21), note 
28. 

4 Indian Antiquary, volume xvi, 
pa$e 179. 
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fact that the text of the sotras has not received from the 
editors all the care that is necessary. All that we mean 
is that with sufficient pains we can restore from the 
vartikas and the MahSbhSshya the exact words as they 
were used by P 5 nini himself. Changes have been sug¬ 
gested in more than one place by more than one writer, 
but they were not actually made until after the times of 
Chandragomin, the K 5 $ik 5 k 3 ras, and subsequent writers.' 

P 3 nini has discussed his entire subject in a manner 
which is very simple in outline, could we but once grasp 
it, but which has proved very complex in execution. Wo 
may conceive of it in some such way as the following. 

Analysing language—and this is what vyBkarana 
literally means—the first element we reach is a sentence, 
which again consists of a verb in the various tenses and 
moods, and a number of substantives in case-relations to 
each other. [The indeclinables we do not count for the 
present; they are put in towards the end of 1.4.] Now 
the forms of verbs that we meet in sentences seem to bo 
made up of an original root-stem and a number of pratya- 
yas or endings, and it is these endings that give the verbs 
their several modal and temporal significances. These 
endings, wo further notice, group themselves into two 
sets, and some roots take invariably only one of them, 
others both, while a number of others change from one to 
the other under certain circumstances. At the outset 
then, and to get rid of extra complexity, we dispose of 
these so-called Atmane-pada and Parasmai-pada prakriyas 

( >• 3 >• 

Turning pari passu to the other element of the sen¬ 
tence, having defined a case-relation (i. 4), we notice that 
there are often in a sentence sustantfves without any 
case termination at all. We explain these as the members 
of a whole which we technically call a saraSsa or a com¬ 
pound. The formation and the varieties of these must 
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first be explained (ii. i and 2), before we actually treat of 
the karakas or case-relations (ii. 3). 

Taking up the verbs where we left them, we next, 
after a few preliminary definitions and other cognate 
matters (ii. 4 end), deal at length with the formation and 
the uses of the various tenses and \noods; and, while we 
are still on the subject, we explain what are usually known 
as verbal derivatives, that is to say, those elements of sen¬ 
tences which, although by reason of their case-endings 
they may seem to belong to the category of substantives, 
do yet bear a very close affinity in meaning and formation 
to the root stems from which they are derived (iii. 1-4). 

Now we are free to concentrate ourselves on the noun¬ 
element of the sentence. The Nairuktas or Etymologists 
seem to assert that all these nouns are derived from the 
root-stems, which were the ultimate factors that we 
reached in our examination of the verb-element of the 
sentence. Let us examine this theory. 

To simplify matters we must, in the first place, dis¬ 
pose of a large number of nouns which are derived from 
other nouns by the addition of the so-called taddhita affix¬ 
es (iv.1.76—v.4). Then it is that we reach the substan¬ 
tive divested of all external wrappings. But may not 
there be some changes in the very body of the nouns which 
we can explain ? It is only when we have done that 
(vi.4—vii.4) that we are at liberty to style the residual as 

unless, of course, we intend to 
step outside the r 61 e of a mere grammarian, as distin¬ 
guished from a philologist, and try to trace even these 
back to some more primitive verb-stems. Panini has made 
his contribution to philology in the form of th? Un^di- 
sntras(see below, § 16). 

This gives us the complete programme of the Ashta- 
dhySyl, and if Panini seems to depart from this in places 
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it is more for convenience of treatment than for anything 
else. He begins, as was quite appropriate, with a few 
definitions and canons of interpretation (i. r and 2), and 
he always takes care to introduce such definitions where- 
ever they are required. Some minor topics usually found 
included in systematic treatises on grammar, such as the 
Svara-prakarana (vi. 2) or the StrT-pratyayas, Panini has 
attempted to put into the places where they would most 
fit in, the only prominent exception to the above rule 
being the Sandhi-prakarana, which may conceivably have 
as well been placed elsewhere than where it occurs (vi, 1 
and viii. 2-4), and which in any case need not have been 
cut into two halves separated from one another by the 
whole matter of nearly two chapters. His system of 
praty 5 h 5 ras and his anxiety to secure a maximum of 
brevity are perhaps responsible for this lapse in regular 
logical sequence. But barring these paltry exceptions 
there is no doubt that PSnini has succeeded remarkably 
well in welding the whole incongruous mass of gram¬ 
matical matter into a regular and a consistent whole. 1 

15 . Technical device* used by Plnlnl.—The difficulty in un¬ 
derstanding PSnini comes from the very circumstance 
which P 5 nini himself perhaps considered as his real ad¬ 
vance over all his predecessors, namely his attempt to 
economise expression where conceivably he could do so 


1 I do not wish to oonceal the fact 
that the above topical scheme 
for the whole of the AshfK- 
dhyByl will be found wanting, 
if tried in details. It would 
seem as if PHnini was work¬ 
ing alternately upon the two 
main aspects of his problem: 
the nouns and the verb*; and 
the present arrangement of the 
sQtrss in the AshtldbySyT is the 


result of attempting to dovo- 
tsil the two into a coherent 
whole, involving in the process 
many an addition and omission 
and transposition, It may 
oven be that some sections of 
the aatras are poat-Pffijinlya 
interpolations, just as, con¬ 
trariwise, other sections of the 
sntraa PffniDi may have bodily 
taken over from some earlier 
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without being misunderstood. Why Panini should have 
elected to strain all his nerves to bring about a result 
which a student of grammar is often likely to regard as 
the curse of his lot is more than what we can say. His 
object may have been to give his students aids to memo¬ 
ry, or the sutra-stylo may have arisen, as suggested by 
Goldstiickor, in the scarcity of the material for writing. 
In any case we have reasons to assume that the sutras 
from the earliest times were accompanied by a traditional 
explanation of them. 

Let us for a moment dwell a little longer on this 
point and note the various means whereby PSnini attemp¬ 
ted to securo terseness and brevity of expression. The 
foremost amongst the devices used was of course that of 
/ the pratyahSras or elliptical statements, and of the anu- 
v bandhas or sigpificanTeiufings. The first was effected by 
means of the fourteen Siva-shtras, which, according to 
tradition, were revealed to him by God »iva himself by 
sounding his tabor. As to the second, although Yhe anu- 
bandhas used by Panini are peculiar to himself, the de¬ 
vice does not appear to have been his invention. The 
practice already existed, and PSi.iini only utilised it to its 
utmost limits. 1 

The formation of ganas , by which are meant lists of 
words which undergo similar grammatical changes, also 
tended towards the same result. Some of these ganas are 
complete and some akriti-ganas, that is to say, ganas 
which do not exhaustively enumerate all the words of a 

grammars. But for the intria- have it now,—hero would be a 
sic difficulty of the task and splendid problem in textual 
1 for the fact that we have no criticism. 

extant authority earlier than 1 Compare MahBbhSshya on vii. 1. 
the Mah&bhashya, whichknowB 18 : sjott 1 

the AshptdhyKyT in practically *T 

the 6ame form iu which we 
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class, but rather give merely a few leading types. Panini 
in his sntras gives only the first word of a gana and they 
have hence been considerably taraporcd with since his 
times. So, although we cannot be certain whether any one 
word now found in the Ganapatha existed in Panini’s day, 
still the bulk of our present Ganapatha may safely be 
considered as coming from the hands of the grammarian 
himself. 

The next device to secure brevity was the invention 
of peculiar technical symbols such as v, s^, 

&c. Some of these may have been known to Panini 
from his predecessors, while others were probably of his 
own creation 1 2 . Patafijali distinctly tells us that 3 and v 
wore known to him already.' 

In the framing of the sntras PSnini always scrupu¬ 
lously omitted all such words as may be conveniently 
supplied from sense or from preceding sntras. The 
technical name for this process is anuvritti, and to secure 
it he has made somo of his sutras adhikSra-sotras/ that 
is to say, sutras which have to be repeated, wholly or in 
part, each time any of the sntras dominated by it are to 
be interpreted. Lastly, in portions of the AshtadhySyl ho 
has so arranged the sntras that where two sntras appear 
equally applicable, that which comes earlier in the order 
of the AshtSdhyayi must obtain precedence over the 
one which comes later. 3 


1 AlabBbbitshya on i. 2. 63, and 

Kaiyyafa in the same place. 

2 Pttpini shows that a particular 

sQtra is an ndbikltra sfltra by 
i. the word followed by a 
word in the ablative case 
occurring in a subsequent sfltra 
to which the adhik&ra is to 
oontinuo ; as in i. 4.66; 2. 


wftfbr—«. y • i. 2.48, whore 1 % 
has it; 3. giving a numerical 
value to soiuo mute loiter add- 
od to the sQtra ; «. g. y (=»2) 
is supposed to be added to 
v. 1.30 to show the extent of 
the adliiknra ; and 4. njurnff- 

»> - 

3 Pffpini viii. 2.1-tfxrsfap*, 
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There is yet one more device serving the same end 
which remains to be mentioned and of which so much was 
made in later grammatical speculations: namely, the use of 
the paribhfishas or canons of interpretation. Some of 
them are enunciated by Panini himself, but a larger num¬ 
ber he found already current in his day, and so used them 
tacitly, and the task reserved for later grammarians was 
to discover what facts in Pfininj's satras imply the use of 
what particular paribhfishas. 1 

16 . Treatises accessory to PAnlnl's Ashtldhylyl.— In addi¬ 
tion to the Ashtfidhyfiyi, Pfinini put together a Dhfitupfitha 
or list of roots, a Ganapfitha or list of words which behave 
alike grammatically, and Unfidi-sotras in some form or 
other. Regarding the first, Pfinini mentions in the satras 
themselves all the ten classes and even some of their 
sub-divisions just as they occur in the Dhfitupfitha.* The 
anubandhas of the Dhfitupfitha, further, have the same 
significance 11 * as those of the Ashtfidhyfiyi. These facts 
tend to establish Pfinini's authorship of the Dhfitupfitha. 
We have already spoken (p. 23 above) about the Gana¬ 
pfitha, which also in the main belongs to Pfinini. 

The question as to the authorship of the Unfidi-sotras 
cannot be so easily settled. They are commonly supposed 
to be the work of &5katayana on the basis of statements 
found in the Nirukta 4 and the Mahabhfishya/ according to 
which Sfikatfiyona agreed with the in deriving 

1 For the distinction between the vii. 1. 69 ; vii. 2. 46 ; Ac- 

qftnnrnpr »ud tho 3 Wostorgaard’a Radices Lingmo 

and the whole question of Sansciitui, pp. 842, 343. 

Pfiyini’e use of paribhGsliita 4 Nirukta i. 4.1 i ^rar »q t g qifr- 
, ace UoIdstUcker, pp. 106-118 arnftfft 51 rarer i 

(Reprint, pp. 81-90). 6 Kielhorn, vol. ii. p. 131 i wpr 

2 Compare i. 3. 1 ; ii. 4. 72 and UTgstffTg 

75 ; iii. 1. 26, 55, 69, 73, 77, -5 tfqp* 1 

78, 79, 81; iii. 3. 104; vi. 1.15 ; 

4 [ Sk. Gr.} 
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all nouns from roots. Since, however, no work of Sakata- 
yana has come down to us, and since the Sabdanusasana 
which now passes under his name is a comparatively late 
production (see below, § 52), we cannot say whether 
this ancient SskatSyana left behind him any work in justi¬ 
fication of the views which he doubtless held. 

On the other hand the Unadi-satras exhibit unmistak¬ 
able marks of Panini's system. They use saftjfiSs such as 
tvut, cTfa, and in the same 

sense in which Panini uses them. The anubandhas of 
the UnSdis are also similar to Panini’s. This raises a strong 
presumption that the Un 5 di-satras are the work of PSnini 
himself; and it is further corroborated by the fact that 
KStySyana in more than one place takes objection to the 
technical application of a rule in the AshtSdhySyl urging 
that it does not hold good in the case of particular UnSdi- 
sfitras—an objection which could not have been urged un¬ 
less K 5 ty 5 yana regarded PSnini to be the author of the 
Ui.iSdis; for, PSnini was not to be expected to frame 
rules that would hold good in other people's works. 1 There 
is no reason why we should not accept this conclusion. 

J We cannot, however, assign all the UnSdi-sntras to 
P 5 i;ini’s authorship, seeing that in some places their 
teaching runs counter to the AshtadhySyi.* The probable 
view, as suggested by Goldstilcker,* is that the Unadi list 
was first drawn up by Paiiini, but that it was afterwards 
modified or corrected by Katyayana. The extent of the 
changes introduced by the author of the Vartikas must 


1 Examples are vii. 3. 50, vii. 4.13, 
viii. 2. 78, and viii. 3. 59. Id 
moat of these caeea KfftySyana 
has the remark vfit- 

fwwn or words to this 
effect. Patanjali’s defence of 
Plpini is throughout ground* 


ed on the fact that Tompfis 

2 Thus, Unsdi-satra iv. 226 goes 

against Pffpini vi. 2. 139. 

3 pRpini, liis place Ac., pp. 170 

(Reprint, 130) and 181 (Re¬ 
print, 139). 
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have been so great as tof credit him, in popular tradition, 
with their sole authorship. Thus Vimalasarasvati, 1 a 
writer not later than the fourteenth century A. D., and 
Durgasimha 3 who belongs to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, both assign the authorship of the Unadi- 
satrns to Vararuchi alias Katyayana. The poet Magha, 
however, seems to look upon the UnSdis as belonging to 
Panini, 3 though his words are not quite explicit. 

The other works appended to PSnini’s system pro¬ 
bably do not come from him. The Phit-sutras are, by 
unanimous testimony, the work of Santanavacharya, a 
writer much later than Panini. 4 The Siksha bears on the 
face of it the stamp of modernness, notwithstanding the 
fact that a verse from it has found its way into the Maha- 
bhashya;® and the same is true of the Ling 5 nus§sana. 
Regarding the ParibhashSs, in addition to those given by 
PSnini in his Ashtadhyayi there may have been others 
current in Panini’s time and tacitly employed by him ; 
but no ancient collection of them has come down:to us. 
The ParibhSshas are usually assigned to the authorship of 
VySdi who comes between Panini and Patafijali. 


1 In the the India Office 

Me. of which is dated 1381 
A.D., we find : 

rihnflr 1 fftror 1 4c. 

2 He begins his com. on the ^ 

section of the Kutantra with 
the verse : ott= 

^rf^T w fjwr- 1 
* 1 The 

krits in this school also in¬ 
clude the Uijttdis, as will be 
seen later. 

3 Sidopllavadha xix. 75, and Mal- 

linBtha's commentary npon 
the same. 


4 Compare wrntrSpt* on 

ii. 21, where he remarks— 

5 Mabsbh&shya, vol. i. p- 2— 

5Tr &c. « ftWTi » tBE2a 52— 
tfNr: &c. This stanza, 
however, forms a genuine 
part of the MabSbhSshya, see¬ 
ing that it is commented upon 
by wgsft in his 
Kielhorn, vol. ii, preface, p. 
13, and is quoted by | mftg 
in the TantravBrtika, Benaree 
ed., p. 233. 
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Between Panini and the next great grammarian, Kat- 
ySyana, came many authors, who attempted, more or less 
successfully, to emend or justify PSnini’s rules, and some 
of the metrical vartikas found in the MahSbhSshya'pro¬ 
bably belong to these predecessors of KatySyana. We must 
needs assume this, unless we are ready to suppose that the 
considerable interval of time 1 that exists between PSnini 
and KatySyana was altogether barren of grammatical spe¬ 
culations. Whoever these predecessors were, as our 
knowledge about their works is next to nothing, we must 
now pass on to Kfityfiyana himself. 

17 . Kityiyann: his dale—The KathSsaritsSgara makes 
K 5 ty 5 yana tho contemporary of PSnini, or more accurate¬ 
ly, the senior of the two; and had not this tradition been 
to this extent accepted by so great an authority as Max 
Milller, we might have explained this on tho analogy of 
a row of columns seen in perspective, where tho columns 
which are farthest from us look nearest to each other, for 
the simple reason that we cannot discern any marks in 
the interspaces. We must be prepared however to give 
up this view and presuppose between PSnini and K 5 ty 5 - 
yanathat much time which the nature of the changes in the 
forms of language above indicated will reasonably require; 
and unless we assume that language and customs were in 
an extraordinarily volatile condition in ancient times, 


1 Gold*tUckor proves this by show¬ 
ing that 1. grammatical form* 
current in l’Rnini's timo arc 
obeolute in that of KtttySyana. 
2 . 8o also the: meaning* of 
word*. 3. Worda acquiro in 
KBtySyana's timd,significances 
which they had not in Psnini’a. 
4. Literature known to KutyS- 
yana wae unknown to Pltyini. 
5* Writera contemporary with 


or little aoparated in time from 
Pjtpini are looked upon by 
KfftyRyana ua very ancient, 
e.g. Ysjnyavalkya ; on his last 
point the Kffdikff remark* : 

fa *r 

vmf- For fuller 
particular* see GolditUckor 
on Pirnini, pp. 122-167 (Re¬ 
print, pp. 94-120). 
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about two to three centuries would not by any means be 
too great an interval that we can suppose to have elapsed 
between them. In the present estate of our knowledge 
we cannot therefore, unfortunately, arrive at a greater 
approximation than 500-350 B. C., nearer to the latter 
limit if the relation of KStySyana with the Nandas men¬ 
tioned in Kath 5 sarits 5 gara has any basis in fact. 

18 . Nature of Kityiyaiw* work — K 5 ty§yana's work, the 
vSrtikas, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement the 
rules of PSnini wherever they were or had become par¬ 
tially or totally inapplicable. There are two works 1 * * * S * * * of 
his which aim at this object. The earlier 9 is the VSjasaneyi 
PrStisSkhya, a work dealing with the grammar and ortho- 
• graphy of the VSjasaneyi-SamhitS. Being limited by the 
nature of his subject to Vedic forms of language only, 
KStySyana has herein given his criticisms on such of the 
sutras of PSnini as fell within his province. Taking up 
the suggestion which dawned upon him probably in the 
course of his PrSti$ 5 khya, KStySyana next subjected 
Pacini’s AshtSdhySyl to a searching criticism. Since here 
his object was not to explain PSnini but find faults in his 
grammar, he has left unnoticed many sutras that to him 
appeared valid. Of the nearly 4,000 sutras KStySyana 


1 KstySyam is credited with the 
authorship of a* third work in 
adtra style, the KStySyana 
drauta-sdtru (published in 

the Chtukhamba Sanskrit 

series), but it has nothing to 

do with grammar. It might 
have given KStySyana prac¬ 
tice in writing aQtras, but 
that is all. 

S That the Vsjasaneyi-PrBtittkbya 

is posterior to and based upon 

Pspini is clear from the fact' 

j. that many of tbe sQtraa 


there given are indenUoal with 
thoee of Pspini. ii. The pra- 
tyShSras and anubandhss are 
in most cases those of Pspini. 
iii. Where there are changes 
they are improvements opon 
Pspini, such improvement*)^ 
K&tySyana later embodied 
with occasional changes for 
tbe betier in bis vSrtikas. See 
Goldstlicker, P&pini, pp. 199 
(Reprint, pp. 153) and the fol¬ 
lowing. 
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noticed over 1,500 in about 4,000 vartikas. We must add 
to these the considerable number o£ cases where Katya- 
yana has criticised Panini's rules in his Pratisakhya. Some 
of these criticisms he repeats as vartikas, generally 
saying there what he had to say in a more correct form. 1 

K 5 ty 5 yana has not merely stated his doubts and 
objections in regard to some of PSiiini's rules, but in most 
cases has shown how they can be solved or removed. 9 
At the same time he always takes care-to prove his pro¬ 
positions, and when suggesting an alternative course, he 
always tells us that he does so. Notwithstanding this 
there are, according to Patafijali’s showing, a good many 
cases where his criticisms are misplaced, or are the result 
of misunderstanding Panini./ 

Some of the vartikas are written in prose, while 
others are thrown into a metrical form. In a vast number 
of cases KStySyana has clearly indicated the rules of 
PSnini to which his remarks refer by repeating the sutras 
verbatim , s or with slight changes/ or by taking its most 
important" or introductory® word. Cross references to 
his own vartikas he gives by Zrb *T, or t# 

Katy8yana, in that he meant to write a criticism on 
Panini was compelled to adhere to the latter’s termino¬ 
logy. Notwithstanding this fact he has used w* for 


1 For Pnpioi’i— 

’ 1-1 

L 

2 Usually by phrases such as 

WT- Compare Indian Anti¬ 
quary, volume v, Note 2 on 
the MabBbhBshya, where Kiel- 
horn diecuaaea the whole sub¬ 
ject. 

3 Vsrtika 1 to atitra ii. 1. 83 j 


Kntyjfyana in the PrBtitfSkhya Its*— 
pjhr: 1-1V1 

4 Vttrtika 1 to >Qtra iii. 1.84; 

6 Vffrtika 1 to sQtra v. 2. 47 ; 

6 Vsrtika 1 to sQtra vi. 4. 14; 

7 VHrtika 2 to sQtra iii. 4. 79 ; 

—to give but one instance of 
each. 
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cWtrira toi 5^, ^nTRTJfTT for ^aud fox ^ and 

This fact, together with the statement in the Katha- 
saritsagara 1 to the effect that ho was a follower of the 
Aindra school, makes it probable that he belonged to a 
school, of grammar different from Panini’s. Patafijali dis¬ 
tinctly calls him a ' Southerner’. 2 

19. VSrtlkakaras before and after Katyayana.— As observed 
before (p. 28), KatySyana had several predecessors from 
whose works he may have taken many suggestions. In his 
PrStisakhya he refers to SakatSynna 3 and gakalya, 4 5 6 names 
alreadyquoted by FSnini; while in the vSrtikas he refers 
by name to VSjapyayana," VySdi, 0 and Paushkarasadi, 7 8 9 and 
designates a number of others under the general appela- 
tion of and so forth." Some of these latter 

must have been scholars who, like K 5 ty 5 ynna himself, 
subjected the wording of the sntras of Pacini to a critical 
examination. Vy&di we know, was the author of an ex¬ 
tensive work called Sangraha, referred to in the MahSbhS- 
shya 0 which is in fact based upon it. 

Katyayana was followed in his task by a vast number 
of writers. The names of some of these are preserved for 
us by Patafijali. 10 To that list we must add the author or 
authors of the metrical vartikas(over 250) that are quoted in 
the Mahabashya. Some of those belong to Patafijali him¬ 
self, others probably to Katyayana, while still others, to 
either the predecessors or successors of Katyayana. 11 That 


1 Taranga iv. ond olaewhoro i ftsr 

>sr»nr^4 1 

S MaHVbhBahya, vol. 1, p 8, lin.» 2: 

qvtiromvp • 

3 iii. 8 1 

4 iii. 9 : wftinTifTrorF'r. 3T<rfcg» 

5 VBrtika'35ToT 2. 64. 

6 VBrtika 45 to i. 2. 64. 

7 VBrtika 3 to viii. 4. 48. 

8 VBrtika 4 to ii. 1. 1, &o. 

9 Vol. i. p. 6, line 2; The VBkya- 


padlya deaoribca the MaliK- 
bhuebya ae 

10 Namely, gg g c Wfe . y- 

ai^r, iJbfarnn* and 

11 The question as to the author¬ 

ship of these is 

discussed in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary vol. v, Note 4 on the 
MahBbhBabya. 


♦ 
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some o£ them at least presuppose Katyayana is proved 
by karika 1 on Panini iii. 2.118, which quotes one of his 
vSrtikas. Unfortunately none of these successors of 
Katyayana are known to us otherwise than through quo¬ 
tations made by Patafijali in his MahSbhSshya. We must 
therefore next pass on to Patafijali, with whom ends the 
first period in the history of the Paniniya school. 

20. Patflniall: His date and personal history_ The date of 

Patafijali the author of the MahSbhSshya is not subject to 
as vague a guess-work as that of Katyayana or PSyini. 
At one time scholars were inclined to make him a con¬ 
temporary of Christ, but Dr. Bhandarkar has fought 
through the pages of the Indian Antiquary for an earlier 
date ; and it has been now accepted by scholars all round, 
and formed, in fact, until the recent discovery of the 
Kautiliya, the one definite landmark in the history of 
ancient Indian Literature, by a reference to which the 
dates of Pntafijali's predecessors and successors could be 
approximately determined. The main arguments for 
assigning him to 150 B. C. are these: i. The instance ww 
nrsnira: in such a context that the event must have 
occurred within the lifetime of Patafijali. ii. Similarly the 
instances ffTOTOP d and wwrtfarra;, which re¬ 

fer to a siege by Menander, iii. As a collateral evidence, 
the mention of a financial expedient of the Mauryas. 1 

Regarding the personal history of Patafijali very little 
is known. He was a contemporary of Pushpamitra and 
probably much honoured by him for his learning. It is 
usual to suppose that the epithets Gonardiya and Gonika- 
putra used in the Mahabhashya J are his own other names 

1 The referouoca aro : Indian An- Goldstiicker, pp. 228-38 (Re¬ 
liquary i. 299-302 ; ii, 67, 69, print, pp. 175-183), 

94, 2C6-10, 238, and 362 ; xv. 2 Vol. i. pp. 78, 91, 336, &o. 

80-84 ; xvi. 166, 172 ; and 
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derived from his native place and the name of his mother, 
but it has been shown by Rajendral 51 Mitra 1 2 and Dr. 
Kielhorn 3 * 5 )that they are distinct authors, and as such they 
are quoted by so early a writer as Vatsyayana the author 
of the KSraa-sntra. 3 The best account of Patafijali's time, 
if not of his person, is to be found in the MahSbhSshya 
itself; and a detailed exposition of the religious, histori¬ 
cal, geographical, social, and literary data as resulting from 
the contents of that work is to be found in the Indische 
Studien, xiii. pp. 293-502. 

We have stated that Pataftjali was not the first to 
deal with K 5 ty 5 yana in the same way in which the latter 
dealt with P 5 nini. Pataftjali was perhaps the most success¬ 
ful if not also the last of the number. Besides giving 
his ishtis (desiderata) on PSnini’s satras, wherever K 5 ty 5 - 
yana had omitted to give vSrtikas, his chief aim was to. 
vindicate PSnini against the often unmerited attacks of 
KStySyana ; and in this he has achieved a remarkable 
success, although in some places he overdoes his defence 
and becomes decidedly unfair to KStySyana. The style 
of his work is unparalleled in the whole rango of Sans¬ 
krit Literature, only the £ 5 rlra-bh§shya of Sankara being 
worthy of a mention by its side. 

Regarding the text of the MahSbhSshya the traditions 
recorded in the R 5 jatarangini« and in the VSkyapadiya® 
state that it had become so hopelessly corrupt in the time 
of king Abhiraanyu of KSsrair that only one authentic 
Ms. of it existed throughout India, from which all sub¬ 
sequent copies of it have been derived. The work, like 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of vided into four classes, while 

Bengal, vol. Lii. p. 269. divides them into 

2 Indian Antiqnary xiv, p. 40. eight. 

3 See Kfma-sQtra, p. 67 (Klvya- 4 Vide note 5 cn p. 13 a"bove. 

mSlS edition).—According to 5 Ktpda ii, stanras 484-90. 
the srn'Sorrs are dl- 

5 [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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PSnini's AshtadhyayT,'js divided into eight adhySyas of four 
pSdas each, each pada being further subdivided into from 
one to nine ahnikas. The MahSbhSshya does not notice 
all the satras of Panini, but only such as were noticed by 
Katyayana, as also such others as Pataftjali himself con¬ 
sidered incomplete and capable of improvement. Whether 
the remaining were likewise commented upon by Patafi- 
jali or not is more than what we can say.’ 

21 . Patanjall's MahSbhflshyn ns marking the end of the first 
period lathe history ol the Pflnlulya school-—PSl.lini, K'dtyfiyana, 
and Pataftjali are traditionally known as the “three sages,” 
muni-tray am, who gave the law to the science of grammar. 
Each took for his study the whole field of the living lan¬ 
guage, and the contribution made by each to the stock of 
inherited knowledge and ideas is quite considerable. 
Pataftjali's MahSbhSshya for a time marked the highest 
point in the development of the science of grammar. So 
far as grammatical speculations go, the next three or four 
centuries—which coincided with the bloom of the classi¬ 
cal Prakrit literature and Which also witnessed the Scythi¬ 
an invasions on a large scale—are a perfect blank to us ; 
and our next leap from Pataftjali should bo to Chandrago- 
rain, the founder of the Chandra school. 


22. Chandragomln and hts work.— Chandragorain 9 was a 
clo9e student of Panini, KatySyana, and Pataftjali, aud for 
his work he utilized all their labours, trying in several 
places, in the light of the changes that had come over 


i A fanciful explanation of the 
faot that some of Pfi^ini’a 
sHtros are not to be found..in 
the MahBbbBfcbyn ft given in 
the Pstanjala-charita (Kffvya- 
mElff, No. 51), where it is said 
that some of the leaves of tho 
originally oomplete copy of 


tho MaliSbhSsbya were blown 
away by tho wind and others 
got disarranged. Anothor ao- 
count makes a monkey 

responsible for 

the accident. 

2 For a more detailed acoount of 
him see §§ 42 and following. 
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Sanskrit since the days of the author of the MahabhSshya 
to improve upon them in the form as well as the matter 
of their sntras and vartikas and ishtis. Chandragomin 
was a Bauddha, and one of his objects in writing a new 
grammar must have been to supply, for the benefit of 
members of his Church, a grammar that would be free 
from the traditional Brahmanical element. The raoje 
orthodox grammarians, however, were not willing to 
accept his innovations. They accordingly tried to invent 
new maxims of interpretation, tending to show, after a 
very diligent analysis of the works of the three great 
sages, that such defects as Chandragomin and others 
tried to find in the PStyintya grammar were in it already 
implicitly provided for. This procedure was no doubt 
unhistorical, but so was that of K 5 ty 5 yana or of Patafi- 
jali. As yet we cannot fix upon any great leading names, 1 2 
but the traditional elaboration of the system of jftSpakas 
and ParibhSshSs must be referred to the time somewhere 
between 47 ° (the date of Chandragomin) and 650 (the 
date of one of the authors of the KasikS). 

23. The KSsIkl of Jayldltya and Vlmana.—Itsing, the 
Chinese pilgrim, speaks of Jayaditya of KSsralr as the 
author of a grammatical work called vritti-satra, which it 
is usual to identify with the KasikS, a joint work of 
Jayaditya and Vamana. Using tells us that JaySditya 
died about A. D. 660 ; and if the above identification is 
correct, 3 this gives us the date of the K 5 sik 5 . 


1 Urlce* it fee those of 

and mentioned in the 

Vffkyapadlya, Kfnda aecoud, 
•tanza 487. 

2 Iteing'a account of the 

by srvTfipv may not after all 
refer to the wrfswr. He 
speak* of a com. on the 


by Patanjali and write* as if 
sn?Tf^w completed the ^ 
hiiCatlf. Eveneo, however, we 
cannot bring tbe Ksdika any 
earlier than 650 A. D., sewing 
that on iv. 8. 88 it mentions 
the VskyapadTya by name. 
JaySditya then appeari to be 
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.. The K§sika was once believed to be the work of one 
author variously called Vamana, Jayaditya, or Vamana- 
JaySditya. It has now been found out that they are two 
distinct persons. Bhattoji Dlkshita clearly distinguishes 
between thoir views,' and the concurrent testimony of 
Mss. from all parts of India assigns to Jayaditya the 
authorship of the first five chapters of it, while the last 
three belong to VSmnna, who probably came soon after 
Jayaditya and certainly before the time of Jinendra- 
buddhi, who comments upon the whole work. 2 

Regarding the personality of the authors of the 
K8$ika little definite is known. Neither of them begins 
his work with any mangala, both exhibit an unorthodox 
tendency to introduce changes into the wording of the 
shtras, and Jayaditya at any rate refers on i. 1. 36, with 
ovidont satisfaction, to the work of the LokSyatikas.’ 
These reasons tend to show that the author or authors 
were Bauddhas. It is supposed that Jayaditya is to be 
identified with king JaySpida of Ka$mlr, whoso mini¬ 
ster, as mentioned by Kalhana, was a person named 
Vamana. 4 This may not bo strictly accurate. Dr. Biihler 
bolieved that the author was a native of KasmSr. 


itt least (i coutomporory 0 £ 
Bhartrlhari the author of tlio 
VltkyapadTya. Vrtmsna who 
probably wrote tho last three 
chaplors of the KlWikff camo 
Boon after Jayildityn, and 
Jinendrabuddhi.the author of 
the Nyitsa on tho Ksdikff camo 
probably beforo 760, seeing 
that ho is quoted by so early 
an author as Bbffinaba. Com¬ 
pare also J. B. B. R. A. S. for 
1009, p.94 ; Indian Antiquary, 
xxi, pp. 232-237 and xiii, pp. 
25S-2G4. 

1 Compare the on 


rnyini v. 4. 42: q** wff amfif- 
1 Ac. 

2 On tfio question of tho different 

authorship of the KlTtfikR soe 
Dr. Blmndarknr’s Report for 

1883-84, p. 58. 

3 Soo I’Bla Sltstii’s edition of tho 

KffJikff, p. 62 —• 

Htarrcft ?ir«r rrqnifrr i 

wr<i»n7fr • gfwfir: ?*ncqwr*Tt«' 
wwnfafTP 1 

4 Dr. Biihler’s Import for 1876-70, 

p. 73. 
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The Kasika is a running commentary on Paniui’s 
Ashtadhyayi, and its merit consists in the lucid manner 
in which it has explained the satras of Panini, clearly 
indicating all the anuvrittis and giving numerous illustra¬ 
tions for each rule. Sometimes the KasikS gives us 
information which we could not possibly have obtained 
from any other source. Thus on sutra vii.3.95 it gives 
us a rule of Apisali, 1 the grammarian who preceded 
PSniniAind whose work must consequently have been 
known to the authors of the K 5 iikS. On sutra vii. 2. 17 
it gives us a vartika of the SaunSgas other than those 
quoted in the Mahabhashya. These facts, however 
scanty by themselves, corroborate the tradition of the 
existence of a vast number of grammarians prior and 
subsequent to the time of KStySyana. 


24 . The Indcbtodneas of tho KftsIkS to Cbandragomln.— The 

object of the KSsika was to embody in tho Pgginlya systom 
all the improvements that were made by Chnndnigomin. 
As the result of an exhaustive analysis of tho text of 
PSnini's satras as given in the KSsika-vritti Dr. Kielhorn* 
sums up his conclusions thus : 11 The text of the Asht 5 - 
dhyayl as given in the KasikS differs in the case of 58 
rules from the text known to KStySyana and Palaftjali. 
Ten of these 58 rules arc altogether fresh additions; 
nine arc a result of separating (by yoga-vibhSga) the 
original 8 shtras into 17. In cases new words have 
been inserted into the original satras, while in the rest 
there are other changes in the wording &c. of the 
satras.” 


Some of these changes had been already suggested by 
Katyayana or Patafijali, especially in the matter of yoga- 
vibhSga. The additional words also were mostly taken 


1 See above, page 0 note 3. 

2 See Indian Antiquary vol. xvi, pp. 170 and following. 
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from the vartikas or from the notes in the Mahabhashya, 
as well as from some of the added rules. Most of the new 
matter found in the Kasika can, however, be traced to 
Chandragoraiu, from whose work he diligently draws his 
material without any where acknowledging his sources. 1 
This fact, as before pointed out, settles 470 A. D. as the 
upper limit for the date of the KasikS. 

25. Jlaeadrabuddhi's Nyfiea on the KSbIIcS.—A n excellent 

commentary on the KSsika called KSsika-vivarana-partjika 
or Kasika-ny§sa is the work of Jinendrabuddhi, a who styles 
himself This informs us about his re¬ 

ligion ; as to his date he cannot be Inter than 750 A. D., 
seeing that he is referred to by BUSraaha, who says that a 
poet should never employ a compound in which a verbal 
derivative in ^ is compounded with a noun in the gene- 
tive case, and adds that ho should not support such usage 
by the authority of the Nyasa, which presumably is the 
same as this work. 3 

The NySsa follows closely 011 theVnes of the K 2 sik 5 
and tries to incorporate into itself whatever new was 
produced upto its time. 4 It is a pity that wo as yet 


Thus on iv. 2. J38 KadikR gives 
tlio vKrtlko 

frsrar: 1 which is C!>3ndra 
atitra iii. 2.G1; the kRrikn on 
v. 4.77 iu tho Kffdika embodies 
BAtras Iv. 4. 72 and 73, of 
Chandra, tl»o KirdibR further 
remarking vtaftvrrif 

fTPTT frnrrfo ; I’Rgini'a antra 
viii. 3. 118, <m»r 
Chandra changes into 

(vi. 4.98), following 
herein a vErtika of KntyEyann 

i while Kadika rends 


the sOtre itself in conformity 
with tho Chandra vyflkuraya. 
Many moro similar instances 
are given by Liobich in bis 
edition of tho Chttndra vy&ka- 
ra;n. 

2 Govt. Or. Msh. Library, Madras, 

Ms. no. 941 gives the narno 
as 

3 See, however,the references citod 

at the end of page 35. noto 2 
above. 

4 Compare— 

qtir 1 «rvr* 

971% *ror« 


Commentaries on KdHka 
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possess not a single edition of this ancient commentary. 
There is no complete Ms. of it in any hitherto known 
collection, but the several fragments may yield a toler¬ 
ably complete text. And the commentary is well worth 
the labours of a critical editor, to judge from such frag¬ 
ments of it as were available to me at the Deccan 
College Mss. Library. 

26 . Hnradalta’s Padainnnjarl on the KSalkS.-— 'There is an¬ 
other valuable commentary on the Kffiikff called the 
Padaraafijart by Haradatta. Haradatta was, as he himself 
informs us, the son of Padmo-(or Rudra-)kum 5 ra, and 
younger brother of AgnikumSra; while his preceptor was 
one AparSjita. He was probably a native of the Tamil 
country and may subsequently have acquainted himself 
with the Telugu literature, as the instance of a vernacu¬ 
lar word (?TT%T^fr) given by him seems to indicate. 8 
The Padamaftjarl is quoted in the Msdhavfya DhStuvritti 
and by MallinStha, and itself quotes MSgha.* According 
to a portion of the Bhavishyottara PurSiia giving the 
history of Haradatta (who is considered as an incarna- 

1 ProfMsor K. B. Pathak tolls mo shortly (1912). Muitrcyarak- 
that tho Ms. id tho Jain shita is reported to havo writ- 

Ma^ba at SrRvuna Belgola, ton a oormnontary on tho 

which is put down in tho lists Nytta, but I have not boen able 

as a Nynsa on the 6&katByana- to verify tho statement. 
tiabdSnudKsano, is really u Ms. 2 Theso and tbo following details 
of the above work, and goos aro takon from 8hcshngiri 

aa far as viii. 8.11. I under- Shffatri’a Roport on the search 

stand that Prof. Sriah Chandra of Sanskrit and Tamil Mm. 

Chakravarti of Rajshabi Col- for 1893-94, Madras, No. 2. 

. logo, Bengal, haB boon able 3 Benares edition (Reprint from 
to put together a tolerably tho Pandit) pages 657, 715 

ooroploto oopy of tho text lino 2 (sMlgba ill. 74), Ac. 

from Mas. collected from all Kirltta ii. 35 is quoted on 

corners of India. Ho is pngo 237 line 8 ; and Bhajti- 

also going to publish the work kffvya on page 541 line 1G. 
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tion of God Siva,) we learn that he died 3979 years after 
the beginning of Kali, which corresponds to 878 A. D. 

This account of the Bhavishyottara PurSna pro¬ 
bably does not refer to our Haradatta, seeing that it^ 
gives Vasudeva as the name of Haradatta’s father. 1 More¬ 
over, Haradatta’s Padamafljarl seems to be later than and 
partly based upon Kaiyyata’s Mahabh 5 shya-Pradipa, s 
and we cannot assign to Kaiyyata so early a date as cir. 
800 A. D., which would be necessary if Haradatta is to be 
put at 878. Probably, therefore, Haradatta belongs 
to somewhere about 1100 A. D. 

27. Dhnrtrihflri’s vskyftpadiya.— From PadamaftjarT, the 
commentary on the K 5 sik 5 , we go back to the writer who 
according to Itsing was a contemporary of JaySditya, 
one of the authors of the K 5 $ik 2 ; and this is no other than 
Bhartrilmri, the celebrated poet and grammarian whoso 
dato of doath, according to the Chinose pilgrim, is 650 
A. D. It is not necessary for us to consider in this place 
the different problems suggested by his namo. He may 
or may not have boen a king, a brothertof a king or the 
author of the Satakas. Itsing’s account unmistakably 


1 Mr. 8hesbagiri Sbtistri suggests, 
Ioc cit.,tlmt Haradatta’* father 
may linvo boon a Vaishpovn to 
begin with nod may have 
later changed bin namo and 
bccorno n Saiva, just as Hara- 
dntta himaolf changed hie ori- 
ginal nnmo of Sndardana into 
the one which is more general¬ 
ly knowD. Some such change 
of namo may appear to have 
been hinted at in the intro¬ 
ductory stanza-^Rrenr 

Tsnrrr 5T?5Tra- 

mr^rrrr^rr^u All this is in¬ 


genious but not convincing, 
and it must yield to the chrono¬ 
logical evidence given below. 
2 Compare PadamaiijarT on ii. l.CG 
(Benares ed. p384 II. 6ff.) with 
PradTpa on the same place 
(Nir. Sag. ed. of the Mahit- 
bhUsliya, part ii. p. 405). So 
also compare PadamaiijarT on 
ii. 1. 70 (p. 385) with PradTpa 
on thesame place (ibid, p.414). 
Many moro instances can be 
likewise adduoed to show tho 
indebtedness of PadamaiijarT 
to tie PradTpa. 
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refers to Bhartrihari the author of the VSkyapadiya and 
consequently also to the author of a commentary on the 
Mahabhashya. Regarding the latter work all that we 
can say is that it was probably never completed by the 
author. The Ganaratna-raahodadhi states that the com¬ 
mentary extends only to the first three p&das.' According 
to Dr. Biihler fragments of Bhartrihari’s comment exist 
in the Royal Library at Berlin* and in the Deccan. If 
they exist in the Deccan, they liave not so far como to 
light. 

The Vakyapadiya is a metrical discourse on the phi¬ 
losophy of grammar, distributed into three chapters : the 
Brahma or Agaraa-kanda, the V 5 kya-k 5 nda, and the Pada 
or Prakirna-kSnda. The chief historical interest of the 
work attaches itself to the account given in about seven 
stanzas, towards the end of the second kSnda, confirming 
the statement of the R 5 jatar 3 gii.il about the fate of the 
MahSbhashya. 1 The passage also contains the earliest 
reference to the Ch 5 ndra school, and mentions Baiji, 
Saubhava, and Haryaksha as grammarians who went 
before ChandrSchSrya or Chandragomin, and who by their 
uncritical methods of study contributed not a little to the 
neglect of the Mahabhashya during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 

28 . Kalyyafa’s Pradipa aa marking the end of the second 
period in the history of the pininiya school.—Between Bhartri¬ 
hari (650 A. D.) and Kaiyyata (the next great writer of 
the PSniniya school whom we notice and who probably 
belongs to the eleventh century) we have no names of any 
consequence to mention. The period was indeed marked 
by a more or less general grammatical activity, but that 

1 Compare com. on Gaparatna- the Mahsbbnbya, vol. ii. 

mahodadhi, at.3,— *nr r- 3 India: what can it teach ub ? 

HTsqftrrrcr wjnwmr 1 p. 352 ; Indian Antiquary for 

2 Sea prefac* lo gielfiorn'a ed. of 1876, p. 245. 

6 [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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was confined to the systems of grammar outside the 
Paniniya school. These we shall notice in another place. 
For Panini’s school Kaiyyata’s Pradipa marks the end of 
the second period of development. 

Kaiyyata was probably, as his name indicates, a native 
of Kasmir. His father was Jaiyyata surnamed UpadhyS- 
ya, and his preceptor was one Mahesvara. In a commen¬ 
tary on Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa written by Blnmasena 
(Samvat 1779 = 1722 A. D.) Kaiyyata along with Auvata 
lias been spoken of as the disciple and even the younger 
brother of Mammata. 1 2 3 * * * This statement is inaccurate if by 
Auvata is meant the author of the BhSshya on the Yajur- 
veda-SamhitS, whose father was Vajrata; and since 
Bhimasena is a late writer we need not likewise attach 


much importance to the chronological relation between 
Mammata and Kaiyyata as suggested by him. Mammata 
was, we know, a great grammarian as well as a rhetori¬ 
cian who lived cir. 1100, and there is liothingjimprobable 
in his being a teacher to oven Kaiyyata. Kaiyyata’s 
lower limit;is;given by the circumstance that he is quoted 
in the Sarva-darsana-safigraha (cir. 1300). 9 

Regarding the nature of Kaiyyata’s performance it 
is not necessary in this place to say much. He tells us 
in liis introduction that ho followed on the linos of Hari, 


that is, Bhartrihari," and ho may be pronounced to 
have been fairly .successful on the whole in the task 
of interpreting the MahSbhSshya. His work has been. 


1 fore stair inrnft *rorr • 
SfrrnrnnV Hrdfrfshi r*«r*t <rar- 

resnr *hu i< 

2 Autrecht’a Oxford Catalogue, 

p. 247 «. 

3 Arc we to suppose, therefore, 

that Kaiyyata had a complete 

manuscript of Bhailrihari's 

^ commentary on the MaliR- 


bhSshya before him ? In that 
case the ‘Tripadl’ alluded to 
in the GnpnrfttDa-mahodndbi 
( above, p. 41) must be either 
a distinct work, or may be no 
other than the Vakyapadlya 
itself, which is in three chap¬ 
ters. 
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in turn, commented upon by NSgojibliatta the author 
of the Pradlpodyota, by Narayana who has written a 
Vivarana upon it, and by Isvarananda the pupil of SatyS- 
nanda who has composed another similarly named com¬ 
mentary. None of these writers seems to be earlier than 
A. D. 1600. We have already spoken of Haradatta's 
Padamafijarl, which is based upon Kaiyyata's work. 

For most of these writers who- followed Kaiyyata 
there was very little original work in the PSninTya school 
that was left to be done. Sanskrit had long been estab¬ 
lished as a classical language; it ceased to be influenced 
by current speech in any vital manner. Hence in grammar 
there was no occasionjfor any creative work ; and even the 
work of critical elaboration had well-nigh run its course. 
This was also the period of the early Muhammcdan in¬ 
cursions, which necessarily preceded their permanent occu¬ 
pation of India ; and it was, as was to be expectod, mark¬ 
ed by a general decadonco of literature, reflecting a 
corresponding ebb in the tido of social and political acti¬ 
vities. The study of grammar, accordingly, succumbed 
to the operation of the usual laws of demand and supply. 
In the next century or two there may have been petty 
commentators here and there, and, possibly, some really 
great writors, but none of thoir names evon have survived 
the ravages of time. Later when the clouds cleared a 
little and literature began to flourish, the demand—feeble 
at first—which some of the enlightened Muharamedan 
rulers created was adequately met by popular schools of 
grammar, like the SSrasvata, which now sprang into 
existence. 

29. Recasts 0 ! the AshtfidhySyf : The Rfipam&ll. —It was 
clear now that if the Paniniya grammar was to keep 
abreast of the spirit of the times, it should have been re¬ 
moulded and presented in easier and less repellent style. 
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The earliest and on that ground the simplest of these 
recasts of the Ashtadhyayl that has come down to us is 
the Rupamala of Vimnlasarasvati, a writer who, if the 
date given in a Ms. of the work be true, 5 must be placed 
not later than A. D. 1350. 

The arrangement of the work is in\the style of later 
Kaumudis. After treating of uwnTK, and qfrvrqr the 
author deals with Si?* in four sections : Menftvrpr, 

w rs ^ r, and fw»T*rf*»T; then follows declension in six parts: 
i atsTffmraT, ii. »i n-jjsnjnrrer, iv. tfrjrrrvrrrr, v. irre¬ 

gular words like Tift &c., and vi. Vedic irregularities. 
After these come ft'mrs, their meanings and grammatical 
peculiarities, «ftsrnnrs, and WTTO relations. The longest 
section deals with the wrcuTiTs, the peculiarities of each 
cTOlT being arrangod under separate headings; and as an 
appendix we have and HffrfcftimvrTO, the last 

giving the circumstances under which verbs change their 
7?Ts. The m, and the nnr<r occupy the next two sections, 
the work concluding with a chapter on tfWRT. 

It has been thought worth while giving the above 
details as they help us to show in what respects the later 
Kaumudis are an improvement on this their prototype. 
Vimalasarasvati's manner of presenting his whole subject 
is quite simple and attractive, if it cannot also claim to 
be exhaustive. The merit of later works consists mainly 
in a more systematic arrangement and a somewhat more 
detailed treatment. All the same, the credit for having 
conceived the idea of such a recast and carried it into exe- 

1 India office Mb. No. 612, which ( No. 209 of 1879-80) is dated 
is slated to have been written Sariivat 1607. Vimalasaraevali 
in Sariivat 1437 = 1379a. d. is quoted by Amritabhffrati, .a 

The same Ms. gives Sarii. 1467 wri ter of the Sltrasvata school, 

as another date. A Ms. de- a manuscript of whose work 
posited at the Doccan College beare_tho date a. d. U96. 
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cution must ungrudgingly be given to the author of the 
Rnpamala. 1 2 

30. RSmnchandrn's PfakrlySkaumudi and Its commentaries — 

Next in chronological order comes the Prakriyakaumudl 
of RSmachandra, a writer who probably belongs to the 
first half of the fifteenth century. He was a Dakshini 


Brahman, the son of a KrishnSchSrya, and was eminently 
versed in grammar and VedSnta and astronomy, in all of 
which he has written original works of his own. 1 The 
Prakriy 5 kaumudt is supposed to have been the model for 


Bhattoji’s SiddhSntakaunujdT. 

There are several commentaries extant on R 5 m- 


chandra’s Prakriyakaumudl of which the most famous is 
the PrasSda of VitthalSchSrya. The earliest Ms. of the 
PrasSda is dated Samvat 1605-6 = A. D. 1548-9 ; hence 


VitthalSchSrya cannot be later than 1 5 25 A. D. As a 
grammarian Vitthala is disparaged byBhattoji, who often 
refers to him. Vitthala, in his turn, quotes from, among 
others, Kaiyyata, TrilochanadSsa, Kshirasvamin, Durga- 
sirhha, Jinendra’buddhi, Bhartrihari, Varaana, Haradatta, 
and Bopadcva. 3 Vitthala tells us that he was the son of 
NrisirhhScharya and grandson of R 5 makrishnach 5 rya, 
while his own son was named LakshmldharSchSrya. 


Another commentary on the Prakriyakaumudl that 
demands a passing notice is the PrakriyaprakSsa of &esha- 
Krisfana the son of Sesha-Nrisimhas 5 ri. As he tells us in 
the introduction to his commentary, which extends to 46 
stanzas, he composed this comment for the benefit of 
Prince Kalyana, the son of a (pettyyking of Patrapufija, 


1 Blmfloji Dlkabita acknowledges 

his indebtedness to him in 
that be quotes him in tbe 
Prau dha-M anoramH. 

2 The information cpme* from 

Vitthala who al?o gives other 


details, for which see Bendall's 
Cat. of Mas. in the Purbar 
Xiibrary of Nepal, p. vii. 
Aufrecht’s Oxford Catalogue 
gives these and other names. 
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a small place in the Duab formed by the Ganges and the 
YaraunS. Sesha-Krishna, as we shall presently see, was 
the preceptor of Bhattoji Dikshita, and must accordingly 
be placed cir. 1600 A. D.’ 


31. BhattoJI's 5ldd!i9ntakaumudl and other works .—We 

next pass on to the deservedly famous SiddhSntakauraudl 
of Bhattoji Dikshita,—a work which is remarkable not 
only by reason of the host of commentaries and sub-com¬ 
mentaries that it called into being, nor again because it is 
at present practically.the only popular introduction to 
PSnini’s grammar, but also owing to the fact—strange as 
it may appear—that it has eventually ousted Pariini him¬ 
self and most of the other ancient authors of grammar, 
as also the numerous new schools that had lately sprung 
into existence. The work is too well known to need any 
detailed exposition. From the list of previous authors 
quoted by Bhattoji in this and his other works* we can 
gather that ho freely availed himself of such help as he 
could possibly get. His indebtedness to one work, how¬ 
ever, we learn, only from Meghavijaya, the author of 
Haima-KaumudI, who tells us that Bhattoji’s Kaumudi was 
largely modelled upon Hemachandra’s ^abdanusSsana.* 

Bhattoji was the son of Lakshmldhara and the bro¬ 
ther of Rangoji Dikshita, while his son was variously 
known as Bhanu-dikshita, Vlresvara-dikshita/ or R2m2- 
irama. Regarding the other details of Bhattoji’s life 
Jagannatha, the court pandit of the Emperor Shahajahan, 
informs us in his Mauoram 5 kucharaardini that Bhattoji 
was the pupil of Sesha-Krishna, to whose memory he does 


1 Other commentaries on 

are by nrr$ft«n»r, 
by 

wrfcft by &c. 

2 An exhaustive list ia given in 


Aufrecht'a Oxford Catalogue, 

p. 162. 

3 Peterson’s report hi, p. 291. I 
am not sure a boat the truth of 
this statement. 
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very scant justice in his Praudha-ManoramS. As Jagan- 
natha himself was the pupil of the son of this Sesha- 
Krishna, this gives us Bhattoji’s date, which must be 
about A. D. 1630. This is also confirmed by the fact 
that a pupil of Bhattoji wrote a work in Sarhvat i 693 - J 

Bhattoji himself wrote a commentary on his Sid- 
dhSnta-kaumudi, called Praudha-Manoraraa to distinguish 
it from an abridgment of the same called Bala-Manoram 5 
also by the same author. Besides shorter works such as 
commentaries on thePSnmlya DhStupSthn, LifiganusSsana, 
&c, Bhattoji wrote the fcibda-kuustubha which is a volu¬ 
minous commentary on PSnini's AshtSdhyayi similar 
in plan to the K 5 sika. This was left, probably, incom¬ 
plete; though he must have written as far at least as the 
fourth Slmika of adhySya iii, and not only the first pada 
of the first adhySya, as is usually supposed. 1 2 3 

Besides Jagannatha’s commentary on the Praudha- 
ManoramS, there is another written by Nagosa, but as¬ 
cribed by him to his teacher Hari-dikshita, just as 
NSgesa ascribed another work, a commentary on the 
Adhy§tma-R 5 m 5 yann, to his parton. Sabda-kaustubha 
similarly is commented upon by NSgesa and by Nagcsa’s 
pupi^Vaidyanatha PSyagunda. To commentaries ancient 
and modem on the Siddhantakaumudi there is no limit. 
Those most famous are the Tattvabodhini by JfiSnendra- 
sarasvati, pupil of VSraanendra-sarasvati, which treats 

1 Comparo bt trrfa 

5* H I’ll «T rt TeS I ^ "d I 

2 Deccan College Mb. No. 183 of 
a. 1882-83. th>* author of which 
sFi'&frra- is §rr<?. 

pfifcrPPrerrsr 3 Gor. Or. Mae. Library, Madras, 
r*T/3trnrfmitTnr»rnTTyFVfrr^:i Ms. no. 1328 go«s upto the 

m * Pr %e » g i f rnn T W t fifth Hhnika of adbyffya iii. 
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o£ the classical language only and omits the svara and 
vaidikr prakriya. It is mostly modelled on Bhattoji’s 
own commentary and is very useful for beginners. Jaya- 
krishna, son of RaghunSthabhatta of the Mauni family 
has written a commentary on the svara and vaidiki pra- 
kriyS only of the Siddhanta-kaumudi, thus completing that 
of JftSnendra-sarasvati. Both these writers probably be¬ 
long to the first half of the eighteenth century. Regarding 
the abridgments of the Siddhanta-kaumudi and other 
shorter manuals based upon it we shall speak presently. 

The family of Bhattoji Dlkshita seems to have 
been a family of great writers and grammarians up and 
down. Bhattoji’s nephew Kondabhatta wrote an original 
work on syntax and philosophy of grammar modelled on 
the lines of his illustrous uncle and being in fact a dis¬ 
cursive gloss on some 74 karikas of Bhattoji. Bhattoj’s son 
BhSnuji taught several pupils, as also his grandson Hari- 
dlkshita. Among the pupils of the latter is ranked no 
less an illustrious name than that of Nagojibhatta or 
NSge^a . 1 


1 Those relations would be clour from the following 
goneulogical table— 


Bona 

_J_ 


Author of 


•on 

wVwwff Author of 
tttBVnrt 


aon 


I diboiplo 

I , 1 

aon diaoiple 

= vram* 3T«rvT«*pr 
| | (1650 A. D.) 

aon 


diatiple diaciplo 

DW or 

wrote in 1635 A. D. I 

diaciplo 
fa»rru 'mis* 


disciple 

wrote in 1641 A. D. 
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32. The works of N3gesa and of Valdyanatho PSyagunda^— 

Nagesa or Nagojibhatta was a very prolific writer. Be¬ 
sides fourteen great works on Dharraa, one on Yoga, 
three on Alankara, and about a dozen on Vyakarapa-sastra, 
he has been credited with the authorship of extensive 
commentaries on VSlniiki-Ramayana and AdhyStraa- 
Ramayana as also on Saptasatl, Gitagovinda, SudhSlaharl, 
and other works. We are here concerned with his gram¬ 
matical treatises, and prominent amongst these is the ^ 
Udyota on Kaiyyata's Mahabhashya-pradipa; ParibhS- 
shendusekhara, a collection of ParibhSsliSs handed down 
in connection with PSiiini’s grammar and followed by a 
concise explanatory commentary on them called the £ab- 
dendusekhara (in two editions a-major and a minor) ; a 
commentary on the SiddhSnta-kauraudt and intonded as a 
companion to the ManoramS ; Sabdaratna, a commentary ) 
on the Praudha-ManoramS, ascribed by him honoris causa 
to his teacher Hari-dikshita ; Vishamt a commentary on 
Bhattoji's Sabda-kaustubha ; and finally the Vaiy 5 karar,ia- 
siddhSntamafijushS (in three editions) on the philosophy 
of grammar. 

The geneological tree given above exhibits NSgoji- 
bhatta’s spiritual descent from his illustrious predeces¬ 
sors ; it also helps us roughly to determine his time. In 
addition wo have a tradition current at Jeypur, and 
mentioned by the learned editor of the K 5 vyam 51 a in his 
introduction to Rasagangadhara, which refers to an invita¬ 
tion for a horse sacrifice received in 1714 A. D. by 
Nagesabhatta from SavSi Jeysirhha, ruler of Jeypur (1688 
to 1728 A.D), an invitation which Nagesa courteously de¬ 
clined on the ground that he had taken Ashctra-sannyasa 
and could not, therefore, leave Benares to attend the 
ceremony. Regarding himself he informs us that he was 
a Mahratta Brahman surnaraed Kale, the son of Siva- 
bhatta and Sati, a resident of Benares and a protegee of 
7fSk.Gr.] 
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Raraasirhha, a local prince of Sriiigaverapura (now Singa- 
rour) a few miles north of Allahabad. 

Vaidyanatha or Balarabhatta Payagunda, a direct 
disciple of NSgesabhatta, wrote like his teacher several 
works on Oharma and Vyakarana-satra. He was the son) 
of MahSdeva and VenT, and Lakshmldevi the wife of king 
Chandrasimha of MithilS was probably his patroness, in 
whose honour he is reported to have composed a com¬ 
mentary on the Vyavahara-kSnda of the MitSksharS, 
which is usually known as BSlarabhattS. His grammatical 
labours are mainly confined to writing comments on the 
works of his predecessors. Thus he has written a Gad 5 
on the ParibhSshendusekhara,. a ChhSyS on the Mah 5 - 
bhSshya-pradipodyota, a KalS on Vaiyakaranasiddhanta- 
mafljfishS, a Prabha on the Sabdakaustubha, a Bhava- 
prakasika on the §abdaratna, ChidusthimSlS on the £ab- 
dendusekhara, and a host of others. 

33 . Grammatical works outside the Dlkahlta achool.—Inde¬ 
pendently of the Dfkshita school there are very few 
notable names of grammarians belonging to the seven¬ 
teenth century. We may perhaps mention, as belonging 
to the early decades of the century, Annarabhatto the 
author of the Tarkasafigralm, who has written an inden- 
pendent commentary' on the Ashtadhyayi, called Mita- 
kshara. The school of profound grammarians which is 
now almost dying out was already on the decline since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, as is evidenced by 
the numerous easy manuals that have come into existence 
during the last two centuries. Some of these popular 
epitomes ally themselves to no particular school, and these 
will be dealt with in another part of the essay. We now 
confine Jour attention to those belonging to the PaninTya 
school./ 


• ), Published in the Benares Sanskrit Series. 
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34 . Abridgements end Manuals.— Prominent among these 

are the abridgements of the Siddhanta-KaumudT itself 
by Varadaraja. There arc three editions of them—a 
madhya-, a laghu-, and a sara-SiddhSntakaumudr,—the 
difference consisting only in the more or less thorough 
eschewing of unnecessary details. Strange as it may 
seem, even these epitomes stood in need of commentaries 
for their further simplification, or rather the reverse of it. 
The major abridgment was commented upon by Kffnia- 
sarman at the requost of one SivSnanda ; the middle one 
by a Jayakrishi.m, son of RaghunSthabhatta and grandson 
of Govardhanabhatta of the Mauni family.' There are a few 
other easy texts framed independently of the SiddhSnta- 
kaumudl, but they hardly deserve special mention. The 
last stage of this progressive simplification is perhaps 
reached when we come to works such as RupSvali, 
SamSsachakra, etc. 

35 . Later history ol treatises accessory to Pftnlnl’s grammar — 

It only remains now, finally, to speak of the further 
history of the treatises accessory to Panini’s grammar 
mentioned by us on pages 25 and following of this essay. 
These works, although originally framed for yparticular 
system,had so much in common with other schools of 
grammar that they have been transferred with very little 
modifications from one school to another. The successive 
stages of this process deserve to be made the subject of 
an independent study ; we cannot in this place afford to 
dwell on them at any length. We shall only allude to a 
few notable works in each line. 

36 . DhBtupitha.— The DhStupatha as we find it embodi¬ 
ed in the Paninlya system was commented upon by 


1 The trftnrr wVsfr Jus a similar 
abridgment calld (W«*i|, the 
work of one of the pupils of 


the author, snrwr, and written 
in a. d. 1631 (?). 
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KshirasvSmin. A Kasnririan tradition makes him teacher to 
king Jayapida, which brings him into the eighth century. 
This conflicts with the fact that Kshirasvamin quotes 
Bhoja, and in so far as he is quoted by VardharaSna in the 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, this settles his date, which is roughly 
ro 5 o A. D. 1 2 Besides the Dhatuvritti Kshirasvamin wrote 
five other works : i. commentary on the Amarakosha, ii. 
farrmwiftwiTsfa, iii. referred to in the 

Dhatuvritti (which is more usually known as sfrorrfjfoft), 
iv. mentioned by DevarSja in his Niruktanirva- 

chana, and v. Ganavritti referred to by Vardharaana in his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, a work presently to be mentioned. 

In the introduction to the Dhatuvritti Kshirasvamin 
notes that several people, including the great Chandra, 
had essayed before him to write about the roots, but 
not always successfully. 8 The Chandra here referred to 
must be Chandragomin, the founder of the Chandra school, 
whose DhStupStha was subsequently incorporated by 
Durgasirhha with the KStantra) grammar. About the 
nature of the contents of the Dhatuvritti KshlrasvSmin 
tells us that one can find therein : 

^ >n^nT!7fWT7rr^ 11 

Of other works of Kshirasvamin it is not necessary to 
say much in this place. 

We next turn our attention to the MSdhvIya-DhStu- 
vritti, which deals with the same subject and which was 
written by Madhava or Sayana, the great Vedic BhSshya- 
kara (1350 A.D). Sayana also mentions numerous workers 
in the same field whose labours he partly utilised. Among 

1 See Introduction to Mr. Oka’s *37OT stft w *nr Rwrarr 1 

edition of KahTrasviJinin’a frp<7T$p^rfr(j 

com. on Amara. l 

2 Compare— qrtnrrtoirar- 
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Accessory Treatises 

these may be mentioued, as belonging to the Paniniya 
school, Bhimasena and Maitreyarakshita. 1 2 Of SSyana s 
successors we need only specify Bhattoji and Xagesa. 
The Dhatupathas belonging to the other grammatical 
schools will be found in their proper places elsewhere. 

37. Oanapatha.— The Paniniya Ganapatha has not re¬ 
ceived from commentators the attention that it merits. 
Different portions of it, such as nipatas, avyayas, and 
upasargas have been individually explained by various 
writers, and Kshirasvamin, as wc saw, is reported to have 
written a Ganavritti, which is no longer extant. The 
only complete work on the GanapStha is the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi, which is a metrical arrangement of the Ganas 
followed by a lucid commentary, both composed by Var- 
dhamSna in A. D. 1140. 

38 . LiftgAnusiMna.— Besides Raraachandra and Bhattoji, 
who have embodied the LingSnusSsana in their Kaumudis 
and written commentaries upon it, we find mentioned in 
connection)with the Paniniya treatises on genders the 
names of Harshavardhana, SabarasvSmin and Vararuclii. 
Of these the first is probably not the same as the cele¬ 
brated patron of Bana, while the second may or may not 
be identical with the great MimSnsakSra. Vararuchi is 
another name for Katyayana, and even if these be consi¬ 
dered as different, so many late and spurious works are 
assigned to this great name that it is well-nigh difficult to 
determine the genuineness of any one of them. A pnlm- 
leaf Ms. at Cambay, dated Sarhvat 1287 contains a Linga- 
nuSasana by Varaanacharya, which mentions among its 
predecessors the works of Vyadi, Vararuchi, Chandra, and 
Jinendra. 8 This would at least decide for the existence of 

1 See note 1 on pago 39, above. 

2 Cambay, No. 266 ; wmtrofifmv 


f*f*V I VX 'r f? 

h»w *nrr vfWW 

Ac. See also Dr. Peterson’s 
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these works prior to 1200 A. D., and, i£ Dr. Peterson’s 
identification of VSmanacharya with the author of the 
Kasika be correct, prior also to 800 A. D. 

39 . UnSdipSthfl—The question as to the authorship of 
the Pai.iiniya UnSdi-sntras has been already dealt with 
(p. 25, above). These Unadis have been very readily 
absorbed—with only slight modifications—by the various 
non-Paniniya schools such as Katantra, Haima, Jauraara, 
Saupadma, &c. In the school of Panini the future de¬ 
velopment of the Unadis has been only by way of/Com¬ 
mentaries, the best known being Ujjvaladatta’s A'ritti, 
which, as pointed out by Aufrecht in his introduction to 
his edition of that work, must be assigned to cir. 1250. 
Ujjvaladatta quotes the Vrittis of Kshapanaka, Govar- 
dhana, Purushottamadeva, and the Satl-vritti,—all of which 
preceded his own commentary. Later than Ujjvaladatta 
come Manikyadeva, Bhattoji, and others. 

-<0. Pnribhnshai.—Already we have more than once 
alluded to the PSninlya paribhashSs. P 5 nini himself gave 
a few of these as his satras, but he can be proved to have 
tacitly employed a still larger number.* KStySyana 
quotes one, according to Pataftjali’s showing, in his 
vartika 3 to sntra i. 1. 65, while Vyadi, who according to 
some was a near relation of Panini, is credited with the 
authorship of almost all the paribhashas now current. The 
doctrine of the paribhashas was, however, fully elabo¬ 
rated by Pataiijali and the writers who came after him.® 
So much ingenuity and energy has been spent on the 


Report iii. p. 41. The Jinen- 
dra here mentioned must be 
the founder of the Jainendra- 
Vyffkarana. 

1 Goldstiicker: Panini, page 114 
(Reprint, p. 87). 


2 For the distinction between 
wnqs and srmTOF and tb« 
whole theory of paribhSshffs 
eee ibidem, pp. 115 (Reprint, 
p. 89) and the following. 
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paribhSshas that eventually it has become, for the Pani- 
niya student, the hardest nut to crack. This feat has 
usually been attempted in the body of the commentaries 
themselves. Regular treatises specially dealing with 
paribhashas corac much later. Perhaps the earliest known 
is that of Siradeva, who is quoted in the Madhaviya-Dhatu- 
vritti. N 2 gesa’s ParibhSshendusekhitra contains the most 
popular exposition of the paribhashSs, and it has been 
commented upon by PSyagunda, Bhairavamisra, £eshasar- 
man, Bhlraabhatta, and many others. Non-P 5 ninIya schools 
copied most of their paribhashas from Panini, the earliest 
of them being the Katantru for which Durgasirhha put 
together a list of paribhashas and wrote a commmentary 
on the same. 

This is also the place where we can introduce a host 
of treatises on the philosophy of grammar—dealing with 
questions such as the nature of sound, the connection 
between word and its meaning or of sentence and its com¬ 
ponent parts, and so forth. The issues have been raised 
and dealt with in the MahSbhashya itself, and later writers 
have derived most of the material for their lucubra¬ 
tions from that source. The earliest of such treatises is 


the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari and the latest deserving a 
special mention is the VaiyakaranasiddhSntabhusha^a of 
Kondabhatta, a commentary on which was written by 
Nagesa. A multitude of smaller and larger lights 
came in between. The works are mainly special mono¬ 
grams on particular topics, the karaka relations alone 
having engaged over forty writers of different schools 
and opinions. 

41. Resum? of the history of the Paniniya school —Here per¬ 
haps we may draw a deep breath and, before proceeding 
with the history of the non-Paninlya schools of grammar, 
cast a hurried glance over the field that we have already 
travelled. 
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Beginning with the dim and half poetic speculations 
of the Brahmanic exegetes, we saw how the science of 
grammar flowed onward broadening down from precedent 
to precedent until we reach the age of Yaska who suras 
up the results achieved by his predecessors and makes his 
own contribution to the stream. The leap from Yaska to 
Panini is probably a very great one, but the course of 
development is, to a large extent, hidden from us—is 
underground as it wore—until it issues in a perfect form 
in the Ashtadhyayi of PSnini. 

The subsequent history of the science is marked by 
three well-defined stages. The first which ends with the 
MahSbhSshya busies itself with the perfection of PSnini's 
work, adding a rule here, restricting the application of 
another there, and so on. This period may be charac¬ 
terised as the creative stage of the science. 

This is followed by a period of critical elaboration, 
the chief work of which consists in giving a precise point 
to these rules, changing the wording of some for the sake 
of brevity, of others for including in it a word or two in¬ 
advertently left out by the earlier grammarians, or not in 
vogue in their time ; but for the main part in writing 
vast commentaries on the works of thoir predecessors so 
as to explain their intention. This was also the stage 
when the theory of the paribhashas and jfiSpakas was 
worked out in details. The branching off from the main 
stem of a separate school, the Chandra, which belongs to 
this period, is to be explained as due rather to the neces¬ 
sities of the times, than to any real split in the domain 
of the science itself. This period extends roughly to 
about 1000 A. D. 

The last stage marks a progressive deterioration in 
the study of grammar. We have in the first place the 
rise of a number of new and popular schools of grammar 
intended to simplify.the science for the enlightenment of 
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the laity. Following the wake of the times we have, 
side by side, numerous recasts of the AshtSdhySyl tend¬ 
ing towards the same object. The lowest stage is reach¬ 
ed when we come to the popular handbooks of the 
eighteenth century. How far this decline is to be attri¬ 
buted to the political aspects of the time is more curious 
than profitable to inquire. Certain it is that they could not 
have failed to produce their influence, though it is easy 
to exaggerate it. Nor, finally, should it be forgotten that 
broad characterisations of long periods in the history of 
any country or science have always to be accepted with 
limitations. The periods often overlap, and in this pre¬ 
sent case they arc tentative only and may have to be re¬ 
vised in the light of later researches. 

It is time now that we turned to the non-P 5 ninIya 
schools of grammar.* 

The GhSndra School 

42 - The Ch&ndra School_The earliest reference to the 

Chandra school of grammarians occurs in Bh&rtrihari's 
VSkyapadlya (see p. 41 above), whilo one of the latest is 
perhaps that of MallinStha, who quotes a rule of his in his 
commentary on KSlidasa’s Meghadfita, stanza 25 (#%- 
Trctf fiti'frrMallinStha, however, does not appear to 


1 The order in which schools 

are here presented is not strict¬ 
ly ohronological, the allied 
schools being takon together. 

2 In the passage oited MalHoKtha 

says that while PKnini allows 
only the form ftsm Chandra 
allows ftw m also. As a 
matter of fact Chandra allows 
only one form (ChSndra sQtra 
vi. 1.42); it is 6nkaJ5yana 
and Heraachandra who .allow 
8 [ Sk. Gr. ] 


both the forms, which are in¬ 
discriminately used in classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit. I’rssamably, 
therefore, MallinStha either 
had access to a work of the 
Cbltndra school not known to 
us, or more probably he meant 
by Chandra Hema-chatidra, 
unless the whole is a positive 
mistake. I owe this note to 
Mr. ErishoSji Govinda Oka, 
editor of the KshTrataraBgii?T. 
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have had a direct access to the Chandra vyakarana, seeing 
that Mss. of the work have been extremely rare, none of 
the various * Searches for Sanskrit manuscripts' instituted 
by Government having been able to bring to light any 
works of the school except a fragment brought by Dr. 
Biihler from Kasrair in 1875, and a complete copy of the 
ChSndra vySkarana written in the Nepalese year 476 
(i. e. 1356 A. D.) brought by Haraprasada Shastri )f rora 
Nepal. 1 2 However, by the labours of Dr. Bruno Liebich, 
the whole system has now been recovered in the original 
or Tibetan translation. The same scholar has also pub¬ 
lished the Chandra vyakarana (Leipzig 1902). The ac¬ 
count of the system given below is mostly based on his 
writings. 

43 . The date of Chandragomin.— Chandra, or more accu¬ 
rately, Chandragomin must have lived at least some time 
before the authors of the K 54 ik 5 , which has borrowed, 
always without acknowledgment, such sntras of Chandra 
as have no parallel either in PSnini or in KStySyana. 
This gives us 650 A. D. as the lower limit for Chandra¬ 
gomin. The upper limit is supplied by a vritti on the 
Chandra satras, most probably the work of Chandragomin 
himself,* which gives the sentence 3T3T<T3Wt(? Ms. or 
snit) as an illustration of the use of the imperfect 
to express an event which occurred within the life¬ 
time of the speaker. This victory over the Hanas can 
refer either to their temporary defeat by Skandagupta 
soon after 465 A.D., or (less likely) to their final expul¬ 
sion by Yasodharma 3 in 544 A. D. This gives us 470 as 
the approximate date for Chandragomin. This result is 
further confirmed by the fact that Vasurata the preceptor 

1 See Naohrichten der Goettinger Datum Chandragomin’e und 
/ Geaellich&ft 1896, pp. 272-321. KKlidEaaV’, p. 3. 

2 See Dr. Liebick’g paper "Dae 3 Who, however, wae not a Guptt. 
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of Bhartrihari acknowledged Chandracharya (Chandra¬ 
gomin) as his master. 1 Chandragomin must have lived 
therefore at least two generations before the author of 
the VakyapadTya. All accounts agree in/stating that 
Chandragomin was a Bauddha. He was one of the laity, 
and is not to be confused with Chandradasa who belong¬ 
ed to the order. 3 

44 . Nature of Chandragomln’s work,— Chandragomin's 
grammar was meant as an improvement on that of Panini, 
Katyayana, and Patafijali, mainly in the way of greater 
brevity and precision. Accordingly he has omitted, for 
obvious reasons, the PSninlya rules about Vedic accent 
and grammar, although he includes some Vedic roots in 
his DhStupStha. Ho has lessened the number of pratyS- 
h5ra-satras by one (fusing rarer? and into rr*nrrw*j, 
omitted some of the Paninlya pratySharas and coined 
others. In many cases, the rules of Panini are recast 
simply for the sake of securing facility of pronuncia¬ 
tion. 3 The really original contributions of Chandragomin 
amount to about 35 sntras and these have been incorpo¬ 
rated in the KasikS. In all these cases Kaiyyata has the 
remark tra:. The total number of the 

Chandra sntras is about 3100 as against 4000 of PSnini. 
The work consists of six chapters of four pSdas each, tho 
matter of Panini’s first two chapters being scattered all 
through. 

The object of Chandragomin was to ' rearrange the 
grammatical material with the object of bringing to¬ 
gether all the rules that deal/^vith the same phonetic or 
grammatical operations as well as the same part of 

1 See VskyapadTya K&ndo ii, 130; also Ind. Ant, xv. pp. 

stanzas 489-90 and com. 183-184. 

tbereon. 3 For Pnnini’s fliq irfpr 

2 Lielicb, ibidem, p. 10-11; Kern: (i. 1. 55) Chandra reads f?nf- 

Manualof Buddhism, pp. 129, TTefff (i. 1.12). 
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speech.' The Chandra terminology with slight changes 
is that of Panini. The mode of presenting the subject 
is also artificial, after the fashion of Panini. The gra- 
raar goes by the nickname of 3nT5f$r, perhaps because the 
tf?ns are not here treated of separately, but probably be¬ 
cause wherever in his satra Panini has used the word wr 
Chandragomin uses the word m**- 1 

45. Accessory treatises of the Chftndra grammar.— In addi¬ 
tion to the satras in six adhyayas Chandragomin has put 
together an UnSdi list in three parts, a DhfitupStha in ten 
sections (both published by Dr. Liebich), as also Lingaka- 
rik 5 s or Ling 5 nus§sana, GanapStha, Upasargavritti, and 
Varna satras. The UnSdis differ from those belonging to 
the PSninlya school principally in their mode of present¬ 
ation, the suffixes being here arranged according to their 
final letter. In a few cases Chandra also derives the words 
differently. The DhStupStha, as we saw (p. 52, above), 
is referred to by KshlrasvSmin and was subsequently in¬ 
corporated in the KStantra system. The LinganusSsana 
is referred to by Vamanach 5 rya, Ujjaladattn, and RSya- 
mukuta (see above, p. 53). As to the Ganapatha no 
separate work of the kind lias yet been discovered, but 
wc must assume the existence of such a work as we find it 
embodied in the satra-vritti, just as the) K 5 sik 5 has done 
with regard to the PSninlya Ganapatha. The Upasarga¬ 
vritti is found in Tibetan version only, and explains the 
meaning and use of about twenty upasargas. Finally, 
the Varijasatra (Ms. no. 289 of 1875-76 in the Deccan 
College collection) is a very short treatise 5 correspond¬ 
ing to the PSninlya SikshS and gives in about 40 satras 

1 Compare Chffndra 6utra8 i. 2.30, Chandra permits the use of 
i. 3. 77, ii. 2.14, &c. with the words e. g. Chandra i. 1. 

Papini'a Hi. 2.46, iii. 3.174, 123=P5nini hi. 1 . 112. 

il. 1. 21 &c. A few canes 2 J tnko this occasion to publish 
do occur, however, where the work entire on the basis 
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the and of xws. No work on Paribhashas in 
connection with the ChSndra school has come down to 
us.' 

Besides the above grammatical works Chandragomin 
is credited with the authorship of a religious poem called 
SishyalekhS, and a drama called Lokananda, neither pro¬ 
bably of much consequence. 

46 . Later history of the Chandra school.-We have already 
alluded to Chandragoniin’s own vritti on his grammar. 
Fragments from it extending from about v. x. 13 to 
v. 1. 176 are still extant. This vritti was later incoporat- 
ed in a commentary by Dharmadasa, a complete Ms. of 
which exists in the Library of the MahSrSja of Nepal. 

It is undoubted that there must have been written 
numerous commentaries on the Chandra VySkarana 
during the palmy days of Buddhistic literature; and they 
must have been very popular, seeing that a good many of 
them have been translated and freely circulated in Tibet 
at least since 1000 A. D., if not earlier, whenl Sthiramati, 
one of the translators of most of the Chfindra texts in the 
Tibetan language, probably lived. Some of these works 
had also gone to Ceylon along with other Buddhistic 
texts. However, at present, in addition to the works 
above mentioned, only a few more—about fifteen—are 
known to exist, mostly in Tibetan translations . 1 Such 
of the Sanskrit Mss. as we know of, come all from Nepal. 

Having once enjoyed such a vast circulation, the 
almost total disappearance of the system from India re¬ 
quires explanation. We can account for this fact, firstly, 
on the ground of its want of originality, such of the 
original matter as there was—and it was not much—be- 


of the oDly Ms. of the work 1 For a list of these see Ind. Ant. 
known to exist. Soe Appeo- xxv, pp. 103 and "following. 

dial. 
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ing already incorporated in the Paninlya school through 
the Kasika. Mainly however we must look to the cause 
of its disappearance in its non-secular character. Being 
the work of a Buddhist for the Buddhistic community, it 
shared the fate of Buddhism, and having obtained vogue 
for a few centuries it gradually ceased to be cared for, 
its aid being invoked in later times only for the sake of 
justifying an otherwise unjustifiable word, or for point¬ 
ing out and rejecting such of its rules as went counter to 
the established system of grammar. The Grammar, we 
are told, is still extensively studied in Tibet. 

In Ceylon its fate was different. Being a Buddhistic 
country wo expectJthe Chandra system to be diligently 
studied there. As a matter of fact, the current Sanskrit 
grammar in Ceylon belongs to the Chandra school, but 
wo shall look in vain for any original Mss. either of the 
ChSndra-satras or of commentaries thereon. 

The reason is that about 1200 A. D. a Ceylonese 
Buddhistic priest, KSsyapa by name, wrote a popular 
recast of the Chandra grammar called B 515 vabodha. It 
corresponds to VaradarSja’s Laghu-kauraudI in treatment 
and subject-matter. The work was so popular in Ceylon 
that it quite superseded the original Chandra text, with 
the result that all other ChSndra works have disappeared 
in course of time, just as the works of the pre-P 5 niniya 
grammarians did after the advent of Panini. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite impossible to 
pursue any farther the history of the Chandra school of 
grammarians in India. 

The Jainendra School 

47. The Jainendra School.— The traditional author of the 
aphorisms of grammar which go under this name is Jina 
or Mahavira, the last of the Tirthankaras. The tradition 
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of the Digambara' Jains as embodied in several of their 
works such as Samayasundarasuri’s commentary on the 
Kalpashtras or Lakshmlvallabha's UpadesamalakarnikS 
is, that Indra asked certain questions to Jina when of 
eight years, and had the science of grammar revealed to 
him by way of answers; the grammar in consequence 
came to be known by their joint name. 5 A Ms. (no. 1223) 
belonging to Professor Kathavate’s collection for 1891- 
1895 launches, in its marginal notes, into a detailed veri¬ 
fication of this tradition, trying to answer all the objec¬ 
tions raised aganist it. 

The chief objection, of course, is the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of the colophons of all the Mss., which invariably 
ascribe the work to Devanandi. This is also confirmed by 
the introductory stanza— 

hwwhA 11 

which is given by all Mss., 3 wherein the first word of 
the second line, obscure in meaning ns it is,.appears to be 
purposely used to indicate the name of the author. Fur¬ 
ther, works like Dhanafijaya-kosa or Jaina-Harivamia 4 
(A. D. 783) and writers like Bopadevaor Hemachandra re¬ 
fer to Devanandi as the author of this grammar. The 
point then may be regarded as fairly settled. This 
Devanandi is otherwise known as Pnjyapada. 


1 Tlio Jaioendia-aQtrapBtha bo 

longs to tho Digambaraa from 
whom tho SvelEmbaras bavo 
borrowed it wholesale. Tho 
tradition, therefore/ belongs 
more strictly to the 6vetffm- 
baras. 

2 f*«- 


3 Except the one above quoted, 

which gives a different raau- 
gala. 

4 In the opening praiaiti of the 

work there ie a reference to 
the Jainendra-vyskarapa. Aka- 
laBkadeva also quotes a Jain- 
endra aQtra in the JTwr&cnrwr- 

ffar i. 5.1. 
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Dr. Kielhorn once believed that Pnjyapada was a 
nom dc plume assumed by a late writer, with the view all 
the more readily to make the work pass under the name 
of the last Tlrthankara. The historical existence of 
the founder of this school thus doubted by Dr. Kielhorn 
has been conclusively established by Professor Pathak, 1 
who quotes a verse from the Nandisangha Pattavali * and 
gives other references to prove that Devanandl was no 
other personage than Pnjyapada himself. 

48. Date of the Jalnendra-vyfikarnnn.— The foundation of 
this school dates from about the same time as that of the 
Chfindra. If anything, the Jainendra would comc'a little 
beforo the Chandra. Professor Pathak in his paper on 
the Jaina $ 8 kat 5 yana (Indian Antiquary, Oct. 1914) gives 
evidence to assign the Jainendra-vyakarana to the latter 
part of fifth century A. D. Among his arguments are: 
1. the fact that the K 5 sik 5 seems to betray a knowledge 
of the Jainendra-vySkarana*; 2. the circumstance that the 
Jainendra sutra 4 alludes to Isvarakrishna the author of 
tho Sankhya-k 5 rik 5 s (who is assigned by Dr. Takakusu 
to A. D. 450) and to the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ac¬ 
cording to the heliacal rising system 4 a system which was 
in vogue in the time of the Early Kadaraba kings and their 
contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings; and 3. the col¬ 
lateral evidence to be drived from later references to the 
Jainendra from the ninth century on. Thus the $ 8 kat 5 - 


1 

2 


3 


-Indian Antiquary xii, pp. 19 ff. 
V?1 • IT9T- 

goTTOTt: II 

KffdikB iii. 3.40 irn^vit 

presupposes Jainendra 


Bfltra ii. 3. 36 

V #!, aa KBiiikS could not 
have derived it from olse- 
where. 


4 SQtra iii. 3.134— 

f fr gr ff fwrcqTT q ys«w i n i qm - 
I Contrast 
Pm.iini, iv. 1.102. The Amo- 
ghavritli of &HkatByana ex¬ 
plains 3fmr5TnWnt ai$*iv«r, 
the latter being another name 
for Idvarakrishna. 

5 Sfltra iii. 2.5 g ^ r fl r y v K sfti 


— 
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yana Sabdanusasana (which dates from 1025 A. D., as we 
shall see) is largely indebted to the Jainendra. A 
Digambara Darsanasastra of 853 A. D. mentions, as 
stated by Dr. Peterson, 1 a pupil of a certain PfljyapSda 
as being the founder of a Dravida-sangha/ Lastly, an 
inscription from the Sankhabasti temple at Lakshmesvara 
records a gift in Saka 652 (730 A. D.) of Sri-Pnjyapada 
to his house-pupil, although this last is not quite a trust¬ 
worthy evidence, being not contemporaneous, and there 
may have been more than one PajyapSda. 

49. Character o! the Jalnendra-vy&knrann.— There are two 

versions in which the Jainendra grammar has come down 
to us. The shorter one which consists of about 3,000 
Satras is followed by Abhayanandi in his gloss on the 
grammar, while the longer one which, besides other 
minor differences in the wording and the arrangement of 
tho satras, gives over 700 shtras not found in the shorter 
version, is followed by Somadcva in his commentary 
called Sabd5rnavachandrik5, which, as he himself tells us, 
was composed in A. D. 1205. Professor Pathak has ac¬ 
cumulated evidence tending to show that the longer 
version followed by Somadeva is tho truer one, while 
that of Abhayanandi is much lator.* 

The Jainendra grammar is altogether wanting in 
originality. It is nothing but Payini and tho vSrtikas 
condensed as much as possible. Tho merit of the work 
solely consists in the number of ingenuous shifts resorted 
to for the purpose of securing the maximum economy of 
words. Even the most trilling changes such as that of 
frvrm or into *t, of wgwr into 5, andj the altera¬ 

tion of the order of the words in the sutras 3 so as to 

1 Report for 1883-84, p. 74. subject. 

2 Profeasor Patiiak intends short- 3 Pffpini vii. 1. 9 surf fi m ifa is 

ly to writo a paper on the changed into fctftar 7” • 
S[Sk. Gr.] ' 
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produce by coalescence a syllable less are not disregard¬ 
ed. The PSuiniya pratyaharas are retained without a 
change, though the fourteen Siva-satras together with 
the section on Vedic gtammar, are omitted. In addition, 
Devanandi has invented a large number of shorter techni¬ 
cal terms’ which bristle throughout his work and make 
its study the most complex imaginable. 

Devanandi alias PujyapSda has, .as is the wont of 
most Digambara writers, nowhere quoted by name or ac¬ 
knowledged his obligations to authors and works not 
belonging to his own religion. He has in his sutras 
quoted six names. 5 The Deccan College Ms. no. 1223 of 
1891-95, which makes it its business to prove Unit the 
author of this grammar is Jinn himsolf, gives on this point 
a rather incorrectly written note 3 which lends to say that 
since one of the above names, that of Prabhachandra, 
which occurs in the siitraTrsr appears on the face 

of it to be a fiction, we may presume the same for all/ 
the rest. We can couple with this the statement of one 
of the commontaiors on Hcmachandra's Dvyasraya- 
mahakSvya to the effect that Siddlmscna, another of the 
quoted names, was not a grammarian at all. Dr. Kiolhorn 
similarly believed that all these names were fictitious and 
thought that the practice of thus quoting names honoris 
causa was not confined to the Jainendra school alone. 
Unfortunately we cannot decide the matter now. 

50. Later history of the Jalnendra-vyakarana.— The absence 
of any originality accounts for the paucity of works con¬ 
nected with this school. Two commentaries only have 

1 Such us W for ir?TT*r, »r for 3 1 

wrrv, w for am for 1 whr 

and bo on. %(? 1 farnr 

2 Namely, afopr, 11 attain* h 
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been preserved, one by Abhayanaudi whose date is probably 
750 A. D., aud another called Sabdarnava-chandrikS by 
Somadeva. Soraadeva represents 1 himself as the con¬ 
temporary of the Sil§hara King Bhojadeva (Bhoja II) 
and an inhabitant of Ajuiika (which is probably to be 
identified with arrar in the Kolhapur State). It is pro¬ 
bable that in addition to these two commentaries that 
have come down to us, some others were written, and 
possibly the grammar was at one time made the object 
of diligent study; but our information on this point is 
extV^mely scanty. 

There is also a recast of the Jainendra grammar 
meant to facilitate its study for beginners. It is called 
Pafichavastu, and, as is to be expected, it follows the 
shorter text of the sntras as given by Abhayanandf. The 
work is said'to bo that of Devanandi; but this is clearly 
a mistake founded on the fact that the sntras followed 
are those of Devanandi. The introductory section of the 
Pafichavastu which deals with the pratyShSrns seems to 
bo an interpolation. This section mentions a person 
called Arya-Srutakirti* as the author of the whole work. 
Is he then the author of this recast ? If so, the absence 
of any other allusion to him in the body of the work be¬ 
comes rather curious. Professor Pathak mentions a 
Srutakirti as having flourished about §aka 1045. 

About the history of the Jainendra grammar 9ince 
the thirteenth century very little definite is known. The 
work probably shared the fate of all imitations and ceased 

1 Compare the Colophon—**19* 

*ftwrl|?TSTtsTr*r*?*?Tgft*TnsT &c. - 

wm..sftnftiT- 2 Indian Antiquary, x, p. 76; 

.wrwk Dr. Peteraon’B Report for 

HMfta vrn fr 1883-84, pp. C7 ff. 
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to be attended to when the original on which it was based 
came to be studied more and more. It was meant to 
appeal to a sect and even there it was not without a 
rival. To this day it draws a solitary student here and 
there from amongst the Digambara Jains, especially of 
Southern India. 

The Saktayana School 

si. The sskatByana School-Separated from the Jainen- 
dra school by some two centuries or so but much allied 
to it in its object and the mode of treatment comes the 
£ 5 kat 5 yana£abd 5 nusSsana, which, like its predecessor, was 
meant to appeal to a limited body of co-religionists : the 
Svetfirabara Jains. To judgo from the number of regular 
commentaries and other accessory treatises in connection 
with this school and from the numerous references to it 
in works like the Ganaratna-mahodadhi, Madhavlya- 
Dhfituvritti and so forth, it would appear that at one time 
the SabdSnusfisana was largely studied among members 
of communities other than those to whom it was primarily 
addressed. There is not much originality in the work 
itself to deserve this popularity. 

82> The founder of the ilkatlyana iabdftnusfisnna not the 
ancient ilkatlyana but hla modern namesake— The name & 5 ka- 

tSyana suggests, as we have seen, a very high antiquity 
in that it is quoted in the Nirukta (i. 3) and in PSnini's 
Asht 5 dhy 5 yl (iii. 4.111, viii. 3.18, viii. 4.50). Here, how¬ 
ever, we are dealing not with the ancient Sskat&yana— 
none of whose works have survived even in name—but 
with a modern or abhinava SakatSyana: with the person 
who under this appelation is quoted, for instance, in 
Bopadeva’s K&raadhenu, 1 by Hemachandra. and other 
later writers. 

1 Colebrooke, Alia. Eeatya, Vol. Catalogue p. 176 a. 

II. p. 44; Aufrecht’a Oxford 
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The late Dr. Kielhorn once expressed doubts as to 
the historical existence of this modern Sakatayana. He 
inclined to the view that it was some modern Jain writer 
who has presented his own grammatical labours under 
the auspicics of a revered name, carefully 1 2 trying to 
follow the views attributed to him in ancient works and 
possibly having for its basis some of the teachings of the 
earlier Sflkatfiyana. Professor Pathak’s paper on the 
Jaina SskatSyana (Indian Antiquary for October 1914) 
has now conclusively established not only the historical 
existence of the author of the SubdSnuiigsana but his 
exact date. The felkatSyana who wrote the §ab- 
dSnu$asana also wrote the Amoghavritti, which was 
written 8 in the time of Amoghavarsha I, the great 
RfishtrakQta king whose known epigraphic dates range 
from A. D. 817—877. 

53. Character of ths ^fikntSynnn SabdSnusasana.— Besides 
the older grammarians such as PSnini, KStySyana, Patafi- 
jali, and Chandragomin, ^ 5 kat. 5 yana has freely drawn 
upon the work of PnjynpSda thelauthor of the Jainendra- 
vyakarana. Many satras of &akat 5 yana are identical 
with those of PSnini, 1 and in cases where they differ the 
object has been to say in shorter and fewer words what 

l Carefully but oftou inaccuratolyt this is tha ubo of the inutonco 
Thun in sufrs" ill. 4. Ill and to illns 

112, Pnpini toll** ui tint, the tralo the uso of the iinporfcct 

Imperf. 3rd pers. phi. of *rr is (sflira Iv. 3. 207) to dcsoribo 

313 : only acoording to I^EkatS- a woll-known past event which 

y«na, but not so In his own tbe writor might have por- 

opinion. This establish** fst- Bonolly witnessed but did not^ 

»TTTr- Now the modorn 6 ffka- There is Inscriptions! evidence 

(Eyona also makes the rule op- to prove that tho event in 

tional nnd allows both forma in question took place shortly 

his gntra • This beforo 6 aka 789 or A. D. 867 

is what PEnini teaches, and (eec Ep. Ind. vol. i, p. 64, 

not what PEnini represents Ind. Ant. vol. xii, p. 181). 

6 nkatEyana to have taught. 3 E. g. I’Eniui’e i. 3. 11 , if. l. j, 

2 The most cone!naive proof for viil. 4. 40, &c. 
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was already intended by PSnmi. 1 2 Most of the new 
matter is taken from Cliandragomiu ? (without acknow¬ 
ledgment of course) and where he has improved upon 
Chandragomin, the improvement was already suggested 
by the Jainendrn sntras, 3 4 independently of which there is 
hardly anything new that we can put to his credit.* In 
his sutrn i. 2.37 SfikatSyana seems to quote Indra who pro¬ 
bably is to be identified with Phjyapada, the founder of 
the Jainendra school. 

The SakatSyana Sabdanusasana consists of four 
adhy 3 yas of four padas each, the total number of siitrus 
boiug about 3,200. The arrangement of topics is similar 
to that of later Kaumudls. Ho gives thirteen 
and following the suggestion of KatySyana has omitted 
from them the vowol and assigned therein a place to 
the 'tftftmns-s. He does not, of course, treat of the Vcdic 
grammar. His ingenuity is mainly confined to economis¬ 
ing the wording of the sntras. Except in three® cases, 
he has invariably substituted the monosyllabic vr/ 
wherever Pfinini had used favm, or or had 

quoted the namo of some ancient authority. The most 
striking instance of this tendoncy is given perhaps by 


1 E.g. for ain fo -ffrvT n*wr 

of Pffnini (i. 1. 71). 

2 Instoad of PSrdni’a iv. 4. 29, 

Tfbjra *?r, Chandra gives n*- 
‘aod so also does 
SrtkajSyana. 

3 In giving Cliundragomin’s iro- 

provoiuont u-ffirffTTfom^rr »r: 
on Psi)ini’s (v. 1. 12G) 
Sukapiyffna econominos one 
syllable by giving the antra as 
*Tf>5'Tfcr*17TrtTi, herein imitat¬ 
ing PujyopSda. 

4 For Pffpini’s (v. 2. 

133), Chandra gives 
ssrnft (iv. 2. 130), Jainendra 


gives (iii 4. 

143), and so also docs Aakapl- 
yana. The like holds truo of 

Pltnioi’s ii. 1. 18, ii. 3. 34. 
Ac. 

5 Namely ftitkntityann sutras ii. 1. 
229, i. 2. 13, i. 2. 37 (corres¬ 
ponding to Pffnini’s v. 4. 164, 
vll. 1. 79, and vii. 2. 101 
respectively), where Srtkiqir 
yann <|iiotes 

and Whether, tlieso three 
names are merely or 

‘ there wero before him gram¬ 
marians of that name cannot 
be determined. 
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Panini’s shtra v. 2.128, which runs 1 grrgwrn%i 3 --i 
Chandra changed this into =?ref( - 55 ) tt*t( =T^Trq)*Tf|fTr- 
fsrrTSrwr^'w 1 *Tr% ^:, where the substantial change is the 
addition of the] qualifying clause Sakatayana 

says just what Cliandra said, but instead of *nnr$a’ puts 
a form which is shorter by full two syllables—In 
his technical terminology also he has often taken up 
ChSndra words in preference to Panini's wherever the 
former were shorter. Thus lie has used 
and am* instead of f 3 rrnr, 3»TTfim«m and TO#** of 

PSn ini. 

54. Other works of the Ssks^Syann school— Besides the 
SabdSnusSsano and the Amoghavritti SSkatSyana is credited 
with the authorship of i. ParibhSshS-sntras, ii. GanapStha 
in sixteen padas, iii. Dh 2 tup 5 tha, iv. UnSdi-sntras in four 
pSdas, and v. LuigSnu&sana in seventy 5 ry 5 stanzas. 
Of these none is older thau the corresponding PSiiinTya 
treatise. One expects to find in the Un 5 di-sutras at least 
traces of the ancient S 5 kat 5 yana and his works, but he 
is sure to be disappointed in his expectations. The other 
treatises also do not call for any special notice. Hemft- 
chandra based his own LifigSnusasana on that of SSkata- 
yona, of which, in fact, it is only an cularged odition. 

55. loiter history of the SSkatiyana school.— Tho later 
history of the SskatSyaun school—as is the case with al¬ 
most every grammatical school—is to be divided into two 
parts: the period of commentaries and sub-commentaries, 
and the period of digests and manuals.y The periods 
often overlap chronologically. Of commentaries on the 
Sakatayana Sabd§nusasana the most noted are i. a Nyasa 
quoted in the MSdhaviya Dhatuvritti. Probably this is 


i The Ms. in the Jain Maths at 
Srftvana Belgoja is not, as re¬ 
ported, a Md. of the fokats- 
yaua N'ySsa ; it is a Ms. of 
Jinondiabuddbi'e K*iik2vivc- 


rsnspsnjikK, and an almost 
complete Mj. for that, written 
in Canereec characters. So© 
before, note 1 on j>nge 39. 
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no other than the Nyasa by Prabh 5 clian<lr 5 cli 5 rya, which 
is in the nature of a commentary on the Amoghavritti. 1 2 * * 
And ii. a commentary called Chiutamani by Yakshavar- 
nmn. This was throughout based upon the Amoghavritti 
and lays no claim to originality. 5 ' Nevertheless it has been 
honoured by many sub-commentaries such as the Mani- 
prakSsika by AjitusonSchSrya, ChintSumuipratipada by 
Mangarusu, and a Tippaul by Samantabhudru. 


Besides regular commentaries thcro. have been pro¬ 
duced at least two or three recasts of the SSkatayana 
grammar. The best of them is the Prakriy 3 safigraha 
by Abhayachandr 3 ch 3 rya, published at Kolhapur, 1907. 
Abhayachandra's dato follows from that of his pupil 
Kesavavarni who in &ika 1281 (=A. D. 1359) wrote a 
Sanskrit commentary on GomataBfiru, a philosophical 
work in Prakrit. Ablmvachandra thus flourished during 
the first half of the fourteenth century. In his recast 
Abhayachaudra has omitted a large number of the origi¬ 
nal sutras, which were unnecessary in a work for begin¬ 
ners, and amplified a few others. His arrangement is 
closely modelled upon works liko the Prakriyakaumudl. 
Another and) a still shorter abridgment of the SnSkatS- 
yana grammar is the Rnposiddhi by Dayapaiu, pupil of 
MatisSgnra and a fellow-student of VSdirSja alias Juya- 
sirnha II, the Chalukya emperor who was reigning in 
£aka 947 (=A. D. ro25). J The work is somewhat similar 
in scopo to the Laghukaumudi. 


1 Regarding tiro Awogbavritti, 

^SkatSyana’s own commentary 
on his sTltrae, see Professor 
Pspiak’a papor (Ind. Ant. for 
October 1914). 

2 Compare— qv& rftf- 

1 ^j^y^rorr $i%- 

«rwftir n Extracts to 


prove tlio dopendenco of this 
commentary on tbo Amogha¬ 
vritti arc given by Professor 
PGthak, loc. cit. 

3 For thoso facts I am indebted to 
Professor Pfffbak’s paper in 
the Ind. Ant. for Oot. 1914, 
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In course of time the Sakatayana Sabdanusasana 
came to be fairly ousted from the field by a powerful 
rival in the shape of Hemachandra’s Sabdanusasana, 
which like its predecessor* was addressed to the SvetSra- 
bara Jains, with the result that even Mss. of works be¬ 
longing to the school are at present very rarely to be 
met with outside of Southern India, which was once the 
centre of its greatest influence. 

The Hemachandra School 


56. The Hemachandra School— The last, but not on that 
account tho least, of these sectarian schools that we have 
to notice is the one which is known under the name of 
its founder, the Jain menk Hemachandra. About Hema¬ 
chandra and his times we know a good deal more than 
what we did regarding the founders of the other schools 
hitherto described. The biographical material regarding 
Hemachandra has been brought to a focus in Dr. Biihler's 
German pamphlet* entitled 'Ueber das Leben des Jaina 
Monches Hemachandra/ Wien, 1889. 

57 . Life of Hemachandra— Hemachandra was bom on the 
full-moon night of the month of KSrttika in the year of 
Vikraraa 1145 (corresponding to A. D. 1088 or 1089, 
Noveraber-December) at a place called Dhunduka, now 
in the British Collectorate of Ahmedabad. His parents 
were humble banias, Chachiga and Pahini by name. He 
was originally named ChSngadeva. The mother was a 


1 That 6skatfyana was 6vetSm- 

bara Jaio ia proved by tbe 
numerous reference* to tbe 
Sva4yaka-sQtra,Chheda-«Qtra, 
Niryukti, KaiikE-sutra, and 
other 6vet5mbara work* found 
in tbe Amogbavritti. 

2 Besides the srjmHs found in 

Hemachandra’g writings this 
10 [ Sk. Gr. ] 


work is based upon nwnai 1 2 - 
^fbr by and 

(1250 a. d.), jiwwi- 
by 

(1305-6 a. d.), jpmmtor by 
rr*$wr (1348-9 a. d.), and 
fpumirfTirtK by 
(1435-6 a. d). 
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good pious woman, and the birth and the greatness o£ 
her would-be son was conveyed to her in a dream which 
was interpreted for her by a religious teacher named 
Devaohandrn. 

When Hemachaudra was a boy of five, Devachandra 
requested Pahini to surrender the son to the service of 
religion, offering considerable money in compensation. Tho 
money was refused, but the boy was given over, who, at 
Cambay, on the 14th day of the light .'half of the month 
of Magha, being Sunday, was solemnly received into the 
order of the Jain Priesthood, taking on that occasion the 
new name of Somachaudra. During the twelve years 
that followed his ordination, and of which our information 
is very scanty, Soiuachandra probably devoted himself to 
learning with great zeal. On the conclusion of his studies 
he was consecrated as Suri or Acharya, once more, 
and for the last time, changing his name to Hemachaudra. 

'Pile next glimpse that we have of him is at Analiilla- 
pattaka as the acknowledged head of the greatest of the 
many Jain communities there. Jayasimha otherwise called 
Siddharaja, was then on the throne, ruling from (Anhilvad-) 
Patan an empire which extended from Abu to Girnar and 
from the western sea to the borders of Malva. He was 
a munificent patron of learning and an earnest enquirer 
into religious truth. He never abandoned the worship of 
Siva which was traditional with his house, but it was his 
delight to gather religious men from all quarters and to 
set them discussing before him the truth of their systems. 
Hemachandra early attracted his notice and he sought to 
conciliate, if not actually to convert, his sovereign by the 
use of clever parablesj inculcating suspense of judgment 
and eclecticism. There are several stories current about 
Jayasimha and Hemachandra displaying the latter’s 
shrewdness in contcndim; with his Brahman enemies at 
court. 
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After the death of Jayasimha (1143 A. D.) KumSra- 
pala, his nephew, came to the throne. The first ten 
years of his reign he spent in victorious warfare on the 
northern frontiers of his kingdom. When he had nothing 
to fear from his enemies, he settled down to a peaceful 
and contemplative life. In this case there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt that Hemachandra’s exertions resulted 
in the king’s conversion. A drama called MoharSja-parS- 
jaya is based upon this fact. It is the oldest of our 
authorities for Hemachandra’s times, being written by 
Yasahpfda, minister to AjayapSla, KumSrapSla’s successor. 
According to the drama KumSrapSla’s conversion took 
place in Sarhvat 1216, the second day of the bright half 
of the month of MSrgailrsha. It is at the request of 
KumSrapSla and in order to* establish him in his new faith 
that Hemachandra wrote the YogasSstra, just as, ere long, 
ho had written the SabdSnu$ 5 sana at the request of 
SiddharSja or Jayasiriiha. 

During the closing years of KumSrapSla’s reign he, 
in company with Hcmchandra, made many pilgrimages 
to Jain sacred places in Western India. Hemachandra, 
who was now an octogenarian, soon felt his end drawing 
near, and he boldly set out to meet it by means of 
smfrtfnsnr. He was 84 at the time of his death. KumSra- 
pSla died only six months after him. With their death 
the glories of the Jain empire also came to an end, after 
a brief existence of unparalleled brilliancy. 

58. Nature of Hemachandra’s SabdSnuBSsann.— Regarding 
Hemachandra’s grammar (the full title of which is 
3T5T*Tr3!iTiw’ ) it consists, like PSnini’s 
work, of eight adhySyas of four padas each, the total 
number of sutras being about 4,500. Of these nearly a 


l A cpi tain commentator oxplaius 1 

t he firet part of the title thus— 1 
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fourth part of sutras is given by the last adhySya alone, 
which deals exclusively with the Prakrit languages which 
were now in their most flourishing condition. In the 
remaining adhyayas the arrangement of subjects is natural, 
only slightly differing from that of the Kaumudls. 

Hemachandra’s object in writing a new grammar for 
the benefit of his illustrious patron was to say in the short¬ 
est possible manner not only all that his predecessors had 
said upon the subject, but everything that could be said. 
Accordingly he has drawn freely upon the works of all 
the grammarians and commentators that had gone before 
him : indeed in some cases—-especially in regard to &aka- 
tayana's $abdanusasana and the Amoghavritti—his de¬ 
pendence is so close as to amount to almost slavish 
imitation. 1 

Hemachandra wrote a commentary on his own satras 
called SabdSnusasana-Brihadvritti. This commentary is 
profuse and learned, quoting the views of many writers— 
always under the general appellation of arwr, 

etc.— for approval in some cases and refuta¬ 
tion in most others. A commentary called NySsa on this 
Brihadvritti identifies a large number of these quotations’ 
and if properly edited along with Heraa<?handra’s Brihad- 


1 Some typical instances will be 
found collected by Professor 
Patbak in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary for October 1914, page 
• 209. That Hemachandra does 
now and then add a bit of hia 
own is proved by instances 
like the sGtra qft TOOT «rr 
(PHnini ii. 1.18), which &ika- 
tJyana gives as tn* Wttfswr 
TOOT (*r), while Hemachan¬ 
dra gives as qft 
TOOT l 


2 These are i Jinn* 

Tvnrvnr, 

*jjt 

♦T57TT) «Tlfbrr^?, (other 

wise SiTORT or sftflq-). Htw 
«T*TW> OTT^OTOTfT, ftwrwntOT 
\JX } 5TT9OTV*, «?TVTFJ, and 
many others. The sqr v vr v is 
probably efttu*, while pin 
is probably the same person 
who is quoted in the Amogha¬ 
vritti at iv. 1. 252-3. 
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vritti it is .very likely to shed considerable light on 
many a dubious point in the history of Indian grammar. 
At the end of each pada of the vritti Hemachandra, by 
way of a prasasti, has added a stanza in praise of his 
patron and his family. They are all given together in a 
note to Dr. Biihler’s pamphlet above referred to, and are 
written in the usual classical style of flattery. 

An abridgment of the'Brihadvritti for the first seven 
chapters of the SabdanusSsana is also attributed to Hema¬ 
chandra, and may probably have been written with his 
concurrence. It is a mere patchwork, containing nothing 
new or original. Mss. of it date as far back as cir. 1350 
A. D., and one old palm leaf Ms. calls it, instead of 
Sabdanusasana, Laghuvritti-Sabdanusasana-Rahasya. To 
illustrate the rules of his grammar, Hemachandra has 
composed a poem, resembling the Bhattikavya, which is 
known as Dvyasraya-raahakavya. 

59. Treatises accessory to Hemachandra’s Sabdanus8sana.— It 

is not necessary to describe in fuller details the treatises 
accessory to Heraachandra’s SabdSnusasana. These are: 
i. Haima-Dhatupatha, which is arranged for the most 
part like the corresponding treatise of Panini; ii. 
Unadisutras, numbering a little over 960; iii. LihganusS- 
sana, a metrical treatise, being an enlargement of the 
§§kat§vana LinganusSsana and divided into eight sec¬ 
tions ; 1 iv. Ganapatha ; v. A collection of ParibhSshSs; 
and some others. For the most part these treatises are 
embodied in Hemachaudra’s Brihadvritti, from which 
they seem to have been subsequently extracted and pub¬ 
lished in a separate form. It is doubtful whether the 
vivaranas or vrittis which are given in Mss. of the LingS- 
nusasana or of the Un§disntras do really come from 

1 Namely— s*tW5>«f, e ft fo y, gw vfttfrv, 

f$TF,W «nd fHrP.tf • 

« 
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Hemachaudra. Here, as in most o£ the commentaries on 
the 3 abd 5 nusasana, the colophons of the original work 
arc mistaken for those of the commentaries themselves. 

60 . Commentaries on Hemachandra's SabdSnusSsana.— The 
most important and extensive of these commentaries or 
rather sub-commentaries is the Brihadvritti-dhundhika. 
No complete Ms. of this work has been hitherto discover¬ 
ed, the longest extending only upto the fifth adhyaya. 
The Mss. indifferently call it and 

jrvfcTFT. Its authorship also is equally uncertain. Many 
Mss. and reports ascribe it to Hemachandra, which is 
very probably a mistake. A Ms. 1 from the Deccan College 
collection, which contains the commentary on adhyayas 
vi. and vii, is stated to have been the work of Dhana- 
chandra. Another 5 Ms. of the Dhundhika purports to be 
the work of Jinasagara, while a third which contains only 
a fragment from the akhyata section gives Nandasundara 
as its author. These conflicting statements it is very hard 
to reconcile. The most probable view is that there were 
two slightly varying versions of the DhundhikSland con¬ 
sequently there may have been two separate authors. 
Whether each wrote a commentary on all the seven 
adhyayas or only on portions from them it is perhaps im¬ 
possible to decide. The DhundhikS on the eighth or the 
PrSkrit chapter is the work of Udayasaubhagya, pupil of 
Harshakula of the Laghutapagachchha. It was written 
in 1533 A. D. during the reign of Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat (1525-1537). The object of a Dhundhika is to 
take the various sutras of the Sabdanusasana in order, 
explain them word by word, and in the majority of cases 
to quote instances of its application, deriving the several 
forms step by step by bringing in the necessary sntras. 

Another very useful commentary on the Brihadvritti 
is by Devendrasnri, pupil of Udayachandra of the Chan- 

1 No. 10 of 1877-78. 


2 No. 119 of 1869-70. 
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Digests, Manuals, etc. 

dragachchha. It is called HaimalaghunySsa and purports 
to be an abridgment of a larger NySsa by Udayachandra, 
the author’s preceptor. 1 This latter work has not come 
down to us. The importance of this commentary mainly 
consists in that it refers many of Hemachandras's quota¬ 
tions to tlieir sources. A third anonymous commentary 
calls itself Sabdamaharnavanyasa. There do not seem to 
be existing any more commentaries worth the name. 

61 . Digests and manuals and other miscellaneous works.— 
Smaller manuals based on Hemachandra’s Sabdanusasana 
have also come down to us, the most famous by far being 
the Haima-laghuprakriya by Vinayavijayagani, pupil of 
Kirtivijayagani. It was composed in Samvat 1710 = 1652 
A. D. : A commentary on it called Haima-prakasa was 
also written by the author some twenty-five years later. 3 
A second digest referred to above/ called HaimakaumudI 
alias ChandraprabhS, was put together in Samvat 1725 
(=1669 A. D.) by Meghavijaya, one of the saris who “by 
the command of the lord of the country (Desapati) were 
provided with quarters for the rainy season in the palace 
of Agaravara/'" This work is said to have been the model 
for the SiddhSntakauiRudl. The facts may have been just 
otherwise. 

Of lesser lights we have i. Punyasundaragani who 
arranged for the school the different Sanskrit roots in 
their alphabetical order giving after each root its mean- 
ing, gana, and other conjugational peculiarities; ii. 
SrlvallabhavSchanacharya who wrote in Samvat 1661, 


Compare tbe following stanzas 
from tbe Pra^aati :— 

< 3 >4ft * 

Compare: fa»ru- 


ufiftv sr3rvr. n 

f^3nTT^FT»Vr.II 

4 See before, page 46, note 3. 

5 Fetersou’a Bepoxt iii, page 10. 
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during the reign o£ Sarasirhha alias Siwairaj of Jodhapur, 
1594-1619 A. D, a commentary called Durgapadaprabodha 
on Hemachandra’s LingauusSsana j 1 iii. Hemaharhsavijaya- 
gani who put together a collection of about 140 Paribha- 
shSs or maxims of interpretation used in Hemachandra’s 
grammar, and wrote a commentary on them called 
Nyayartharaafijusha, in Sarhvat 1515 2 or A. D. 1457 at 
Ahraedabad; iv. Araarachandra, a pupil of Jinadattasnri of 
the Vayadagachchha, who lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century and wrote a work, called Syadisamuch- 
chya, on declensions and their irregularities; and v. 
Gunaratnasnri who wrote a work, called Kriyaratnasa- 
muchchava, on)the use and conjugational peculiarities of 
the more important Sanskrit roots. He was the pupil of 
Devasundarasuri and wrote this work in Sarhvat 1466 
(=A. D. 140S). 3 At the end of his work, in nearly 80 
stanzas, he gives a succession of spiritual preceptors 
which is of considerable historical importance. 

62 . Conclusion of the tlcmachandra school.—jHemachandra 
was a prolific writer. In nearly every branch of litera¬ 
ture which he touched he has left one or more important 
works behind him. The school of grammar which he 
founded was not, however, destined to have a very long 
and even career of popularity./ After the age of com¬ 
mentators which had its fullest swing in the fifteenth 
century, the work fell more or less into neglect, perhaps 
for lack of originality but more probably because of the 
sectarian character of its founder and followers. Outside 
its circle it has not exerted much influence, while in its 
own circle it had to stand against two predecessors, Jainen- 
dra and Sakatayana, and at least one successor, Malayagiri 

l aftncrhisW (? g* 5*0 . 1 

1 wwtotiSW 2 &o. 

- >■ 11 3 &'• 
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who wrote a §abd 5 nusasana of his own and composed a com¬ 
mentary on it during the life-time of Hemachandrn him¬ 
self, if we are to trust the evidence furnished by the in¬ 
stance given in the commentary.’ This 

would make Malayagiri flourish between A. D. 1143 and 
1174 . Malayagiri, unlike Hctnachandra, usedpratyaharas 
and followed on the lines of the Katantra as well us 
SSkatayana. Unfortunately, the only Ms. of this work 
that has so far come to light is incomplete, and nothing 
further could be said of this work here. 

Regarding the PrSkrit chapter of Hcmchandra’s §ab- 
dSnusSsaua and its subsequent history—for, it had an 
independent development of its own—we need not discuss 
it in this place as it is beyond the proper province of our 
essay, which is limited only to the Sanskrit schools of 
grammar. 


From these sectarian schools of grammar wo shall 
now turn to schools which are rather cosmopolitan in 
character, being designed mainly to appeal to the masses 
—to schools whose object was to say just what is sufli- 
cient for a propor understanding of the language, to 
which grammar was considered, and justly considered, as 
only ancillory—to schools, namely, which go by the 
names of the KStantra, and tho Sarasvata. 

The K5tantra School 

63 . Th« Katantra icbool.—‘The name KStantra, according 

10 the commentators, means a short treatise, a handbook 
in other words in which the niceties of Panini’s grammar 
have been dispensed with for the benefit of beginners. 
This view gains plausibility from a statement in the 

1 S— Dr. Ki«lhorn’« report for 1880-81, 46. 

11 ( 8k. Gr. ] 
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Vy 5 khy 3 iiaprakriy 5 ' which says that this grammar was 
primarily designed for the use of— 

••i'vnr • vTi*f£7FT : 5TT-.,Trnr tTT^T V I 

“<7 “T;r'.rv*ni?!^fcrr-rifTr:sn- Sr n 
•”i^t.j--{vJr.t<*r.v7i5T «#te«rnrrrs3 f**rapi 
crcrr^fir sr^ -4^— 

Wcw in his history of Indian Literature p. 227 notes 
that tlrs gram i.ar was meant for those who wished to 
approach Sanskrit through Prakrit, and that the Pali gram¬ 
mar of Kachchayana was based upon the Katantra. We 
have else where (page 10) spoken of the relation which Dr. 
Burnell discovered between this and the Tamil grammar, 
and of these again with the ancient Pratisakhyas and 
other Aindra treatises. All accounts thus agree in stating 
that the Katantra grammar was not the creation of a 
school, but was rather meant to satisfy a real popular 
need; and looking to the intrinsic merits of the \sork 
itself, as also to the host of commentators^ that have been 
attracted towards it, it is clear that the work must have 
served its purpose pretty well, at least for a time. 

64. TrsdUIona’. account about Sarvovarmnn, the founder of 
the school. -The Katantra is otherwise known as Kauraara 
or Kalapa, and the traditional explanation- of the genesis 
of these two names is as follows : There once lived in 
the Deccan a king called Satavahana 1 2 3 who, while one day 
having jala-Rcli with his queen, was requested by her 
meaning “Pray, do not sprinkle anymore 


1 Mb. No. 316 of 1875-76 from 

the Dcecau College Linrary. 

2 The tradition is mentioned in 

Dr. BilhWa Report for 1875- 
76, p 74, and detailed in the 
*frry«‘T/«ST'JHffn%!rwrc by u^r- 
*TTT§, a Ms. of which is No. 
50 of Noticee, Second Series, 
by Haraprasada Shaatri. 


3 Is he to be identified with the 
Andhra King of that name 
mentioned on p. 208 of V. A. 
Sri ith’s Early History of 
India, third edition, published 
in 1914? In that cane the 
beginning of the Kstantrs 
will have to be pot in tbe-first 
century of the Christian era. 
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water on me.” Thereupon the ignorant king offered her 
some (file's) sweets. Subsequently, discot er ; ng ins error 
and being much ashamed o! his ignorance of Sanskrit, he 
requested his Pandit named Sarvavurman' to devise a 
speedy method of learning grammar. The Tundit in his 
difficulty besought God Siva who ordered his son Kartti- 
keya or Kumara to accede lo his wishes. Accordingly, 
KuniSra revealed the si.tras of the K.mmara grammar. As 
the God’s vehicle, the bird KalSpin (peacock), vas the in¬ 
strument of communication, the sntrus also obtained their 
other name. This tradition—like most others oi* its kind 
—has probably a germ of truth. Tlieldate of the rise of 
this school as given by the tradition is not at all incon¬ 
sistent with other ascertained facts. Thus Durgasirhha 
the earliest known commentator on this grammar cannot 
as we shall presently sec, be later than 800 A. D., end 
when we consider that he may not have been the first 
commentator on the Katmitra, and that, at any rale, the 
Sntrapatha known to him cannot be ueces>aiiiy identical 
with that which was original, seeing that considerable 
differences are ob-ervable between his Sntr.ipaf ha and 
that current, for instance, in Kasrair since 1100 A. D.,— 
we may for the present accept the first century after 
Christ as the century which witnessed the rise of this 
grammar. 

65. Evidence for later Interpolations In the KItantra Sutra- 
piiha— Coming now to the work itself we notice that the 
Sntrapatha which now goes under the name of Sarvavar- 
man is divided into four parts : 

i. *Pv|ir*<or—OnBssting of KjTPTTT- WW l flf (KHW*) 

(3*T^?T*) <TTT etT 5 3l >iVfo r l**T*)- 

'TTT* ar *d 

1 I adopt this form of the came • The starred d&uim are derived 
in prefere n os to Sarvavfmac. from tha first word* of tba 
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ii. HTWireW— ! Consisting of v^TFcT (fcf *) qTSfr od^HI-d- 

gciffqT*. qs ro p q r?, v«r«w. 

and [^fhmniTcr]. 

iii. 3Tn?<rKW«F*or—Oonsiating of qr&TT^V STWIOTISC*, 

« «TTiToiMr4, jrw«n?r, 

STPTW’tK*' and . 

i*. ^fSpROT—Consisting of 'J^TTTT*> 

[joTn^TT^j^ and vng^jrfvrqr^*;/ 

In this connection the first question to be raised is : 
Does the fourth part—the ^csrg>?0T—belong to the author¬ 
ship of Sarvavarman himself, or was it only tacked on to 
his work by a later hand ? Most commentators, includ¬ 
ing Durgasimha, note that the word t%r«T which begins 
the first section of this prakarana is A raangala 

it is true, raay come at the beginning of the work as a 
whole or in the body of it : before commencing the 
various subdivisions of it. In this particular case Durga¬ 
simha tells us fiteFF&iv *\ g-« 14 ^. He elsewhere 

tells us that the is the work of KStyayana.’ Joga- 

raja the author of a work called the Padaprakarnasahgati 1 
and probably the same person who is alluded to by 
Mankha (circa 1135-45 A. D.) in his Srlkantha-ckarita, 
agrees in not assigning the to the authorship of 

Sarvavarman ; only he makes Sakatayana their author. 
Lastly, Raghunandanasiromani, the author of a commen¬ 
tary 3 on the Durgasimha-vritti, credits Vararuchi with the 
authorship of the prakarna in question —wn ^t^sth'ott 


■Otraa commencing the various 
section#. Alternative name* 
are enclosed within circular 
bracket#. 

1 See note 2 on page 27 before. 

2 Tbi* work give* H topioaJ *d»- 


lyeie of the KBtantra-saire*. 
Itia printed in Appendix 2 on 
the basis of tho Deccan College 
Me. 292 of 1875-76. 

3 A Me. of tho work is no. 353 *>* 
Kolioea, Secoi.41 Seiii*. 
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1 TOforr 1 2 *t sg f Tr Qw r: 1 *f?1 ^rf^wnit 

srfitWTOTff 1 1 Whoever be the real author, it 

is clear that the g rT TP y or is a later addition to tho original 
sBtrapStha. 

Another clear case of later interpolations in the 
KStantra sotrapStha is furnished by the three sections in 
rectangular brackets—f^mrrnr, tfravwTT?, and yunft'nv— 
which are absent in Durgasiihha’s commentary but 
which are/regularly found included in the KSsmlrinn sntra- 
pStha.* And even in the sections which are common to 
both these there are so many variant readings* that we are 
probably justified in inferring that the KStantra sQtra- 
pStha was in a very unsettled and changeable form when 
it reached KSsmir—probably long before it found an ex¬ 
positor in Durgasimha. 

Finally, the aftw belonging to the second prakarana 
seems likewise to be not of the authorship of &arvavarman. 
The sMras in this section (like those in the tffafinrrTT as 
given by the K&mTrian tradition) naturally arrange them¬ 
selves into anushtubh stanzas ; and although some satras 
here and there from this section have been in Professor 
Eggeling’s edition of the KStantra printed as such stanzas, 
still this general fact has not yet received sufficient atten¬ 
tion. Tho inference is obvious. If Sarvavarman did not 
think it necessary to Leach the ^ section to his Royal 


1 Vararuohi is often an slits of 

KBtyByana. The Indii office 
Me. no. 856 purport* to be 
Vararuohi’■ com. on his own 
which are just these 

satras. 

2 Outside Kltfralr the place of 

these sections is taken np by 
a LifigEnurfKsana in 86 IryEs, 
attributed to Dargltma, who 
is probably not tb« boom pew 


son as Durgasimha ; and by 
sn DpIdipBJha put together 
by Durgasimha himself. This 
latter work differs consider¬ 
ably from tho vcirf^rnf in¬ 
cluded in the regular Kmf- 
mlrian sQtrspKtha. 

3 A few such are oollected in Dr. 
Blihler’s report for 1875-76, 

oage axzxiv. 
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pupil, no more did he care to teach him the section 
(or the sfrsrnnr section). And as it cannot be urged that 
the section)formed for the king a harder nut to 
crack than, for instance, the srrwftf section, there was no 
apparent need for Sarvavarman’s running into poetry 
and that for one or two sections only. The facts may 
have been these : A manual which made the king pro¬ 
ficient in grammar in a few months' time must have 
attracted the early notice of the courtiers and subjects of 
the king. The omission of and other sections may 
then have been noticed and rectified—either by the origi¬ 
nal author or some other scholar. And the impetus to 
such additions being once given, the Katantra from being 
a mere handbook issued forth into a full-blown system. 

66 ■ Nature ol Sarvavarman’s work.—The nature of the im¬ 
provements made by Sarvavarman on the current text¬ 
books of grammar is evident even from that portion 
of the Katantra which we have no hesitation in accepting 
as his own genuine work. These consist in i. dispensing 
with the artificial arrangement of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet introduced by Panini, and retaining in their stead 
their natural arrangement such as is found in the Pratis§- 
khyas. 1 ii. AsaconsquencethePaniniyapraty§h2ras, which 
result in brevity as well as unintelligibility, are dispens¬ 
ed with, their place being taken by the earlier and sim¬ 
pler Safijfias such as WT. vmm etc. This has saved 

the system the defining satras, of which there is such a 
number in Panini. iii. In the distribution of the subject 
matter, in preference to the old artificial arrangement of 
PSnini there has been adopted one which is natural or 
topical, similar to that of the later Kauraudis. iv. Last¬ 
ly, as was essential in a work designed for beginners, the 

1 Tbe first aQtra of tho Kst*ntri— Ukra from tbo Pittiftkhyu. 
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whole o£ the VaidikI prakriya of PSnini and all the other 
rules of an exceptional or difficult character have been 
simply omitted. Thus instead of the nearly 4000 sutras of 
Panini, Sarvavarman could finish his work in about 855 
sutras, or including the 3T?r section, 1400 sutras only. 

67 . Early history ol the Katnntr* school.-Tlie intrinsic 
merits of the work as also the fact that its author was 
patronised by a powerful king of the Deccan ensured its 
rapid circulation even in countries as remote as Kasmir 
and f'eylon. The explanation of this popularity is also 
partly to be found in the fact that there was an urgent 
demand for such a work. The text-books in use prior to 
the advent of this school were intended rather for Pandits 
and monks than for the merchants and agriculturists, in 
whom nevertheless the desire to learn the language of 
the Scriptures and of refined society was not quite absent. 
This led to the detection of inaccuracies and omissions in 
the original version of the grammar, which came to be 
rectified in the course of study, so that the originallSntra- 
p 5 tha of Sarvavarman experienced, in the course of the 
next two or three centuries, the addition of the and 
sftrrq-q- qnfs, and the substantial assimilation with &5kt,5- 
yana's or Vararuchi’s sr«nr>caT. During the period of its 
ensuing extensive circulation other minor changes or 
additions may have been made from time to time. The 
text must in any case have been pretty fairly fixed in at 
least two recensions, the northern and the southern, 
before it found an able commentator in Durgasimha. 

68. Durgasimha and his vrltti.-Whether Durgasimha had 
any predecessors in the task of expounding the Katantra 
cannot now be ascertained. His was probably the first 
systematic attempt where necessary to explain and ampli¬ 
fy 1 the Katantra grammar so as to make it as thorough- 

1 By means of giving rKrtikas, the original atltra#. Cf. Egg . 

some of which later oornman- log's edition, Notes, p. 67.°. 

(store have inoorporatad with 
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going as possible, without running counter to its original 
object o£ ease and simplicity. As Durgasimha is quoted 
by Hemachandra, and as he knew the Chandra Dh§tu- 
patha, on the basis of which he put together another 
Dhatupatha for the Katantra,'.Durgasimha probably is to 
be assigned to the eighth century. As the verse introduc¬ 
tory 1 to his Unadisatras contains an invocation to God 
Siva, Durgasimha probably was not a Bauddha, and if 
so, he is distinct from another Durgasimha, thetauthor of 
a commentary on Durgasirhha’s vritti, whose invocation* 
points unmistakably to his faith. Durgasimha is also to 
be distinguished from later writers such as Durga, Dur- 
gatraa, and Durgacharya. The last is the author of a 
commentary on the Nirukta, and one of the first two, 
if indeed they are two persons, 2 3 wrote a LinganusSsana 
to the Katantra (see note 2 on page 85). 

69 . Commenlarlc* on Durgaslmha’s vritti.— Writers subse¬ 
quent to Durgasimha have mainly confined themselves to 
writing commentaries on his masterly vritti. The earli¬ 
est of these is the Katantravistara by Vardhamana, 4 
whose patron was Karnadeva, who probably is the same 
who ruled Gujarat in A. D. 1088. Vardhamana is often 
quoted by Bopadeva in his Kavyakamadhenu. A writer 
called Mahamahopadhyaya Prithvidhara wrote a sub¬ 
commentary on Vardhamana's work. 


1 it fi t * n fl g uqfm T n Tw rft qrqi 

2 ftnrfcwJnfr snrrof ** 1 

*rwr wfti 

Thia Durgi it) lea Durgasimha 
u wwf* Compar* 

Eggeling’8 Note*, p. 466. 

3 One of thorn avy bare been a 

com par* tba r»nt »— 


f&fr wf? wfimm^rfwviTx- 

0 ^'nit baa a ring of that 
faith about it. The other aa 
we saw was a Bauddha. 

4 Golda'.Qckcr Mieved him to be 
the *ame as the author of the 
Ganaratcamahodsdbi, a work 
composed 

in 11S9-40 

a . o. 
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The next in succession comes Trilochanadasa,' who 
is also cited by Bopadeva and by Vitthala the commenta¬ 
tor on the Sarasvata. He may have come very soon after 
Vardhamana. His commentary is called Katantravrittipaft- 
jik 5 , and from it we learn that the author was a Kayastha, 
the son of Megha and father to Gadadhara. Trilochanadasa 
has been himself commented upon by Jinaprabhasnri alias 
Jinaprabodha, 8 by Kusala, by Ramachandra, and by other 
more modern writers.^ 

MahSdcva, the author of a commentary called Sabda- 
siddhi, a Ms. 3 of which bears the date Sam vat 1340, is chro¬ 
nologically the next writer whom we have to notice. As, 
however, there is very littlo known about him cither from 
his own works or from those of others, we shall pass on 
to later writers. 

Of these we have already alluded to Durga or Dur- 
gStraa, author of a commentary on Durgasrhha’s vritti, 
who has often boon confounded with Durgasimha himself. 
An anonymous writer has written a Phui.irlhika on the 
KStantravritti, probably modelled upon a similarly named 
commentary on Hemachandra’s SabdSnuiSsana. No other 
commentaries on the Katantra that could be definitely 
assigned to a period anterior to 1500 A. D., are now 
extant. See, however, §72. 

70 . Treatises accessory to the Katnntrn— Wc have already 
incidentally spoken above of the treatises accessory to 
Katantra. There are not many of them, and the majority 
of thorn are much later productions. The earlier ones 
are the LifigSnusSsaua in 88 ary 5 s by Durga, and the 


\ Ho ia not to be identified with 
the author of that name who 
wrote the Kfitantrottaraparhii- 
8bp\ to SrTpati delta's 'supple¬ 
ment. 

2 For particular about Jiuapra- 
xa [Sk. Gr.J 


bodha boo Peterson'* Report 
for 1896-92, Indox; and 
Kielhorn’e report for 1880 - 81 , 
Mss. nos. 35 and 36. 

3 Ms. no. GO of Dr. Kiolhoiu'o 
collection for 1880 - 81 . 
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Unadipatha and the Dhatupatha by Durgasirhhn the 
author of the vritti. The Dh£tupatha is modelled upon 
that of Chandragomin, with only slight modifications. The 
genuine Kalapa-Dhatusatra, which differs considerably 
from the above, is now reported to exist only in a Tibe- 
tian translation. 

71. History of the Katantra school In Bengal.— No definite 

information exists as to when the Katantra was introduced 
into Bengal. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
arose in Bengal a host of commentators and writers of 
supplements to the Katantra, aud the grammar is there to 
this day most assiduously studied. Some of the most 
famous of these Bengali writers are : i. Kaviraja who 
quotes Trilochanadasa and is quoted by Harirama; ii. 
Kulachandra who is quoted by Raraadasa ; Gopmatha 
Tarkacharya who is commented upon by Ramachandra 
who also wrote a commentary on the KStantravrittipan- 
jika ; iii. Sripati who wrote a supplement to the Katan¬ 
tra which is honoured with commentaries written by 
Gopiuatlm Tarkacharya, Ramaclmndra Chakravarti, Siva- 
rama Chakravarti, and I’ui.idarikaksha; iv. Trilochami 
(not the older Trilochan;idasu)ywho wrote an Uttarapari- 
sishta, giving therein such information on wrg, aud 
as had escaped Sripati ; and several others. Most 
of these writers came from the Vaidya community of 
Bengal, and their object in all cases has been, by partial 
or wholesale borrowing from all available sources, to 
make the Katantra as complete and up-to-date as possi¬ 
ble, so as to prevent its being neglected in the course of 
the struggle for existence which began with the modern 
revival of Panini under the auspices of the Kaumudikaras, 
and the simultaneous springing into existence of a large 
number of other modern schools of grammar. At present, 
as before observed, the study of the Katantra is confined 
to only a few districts of Bengal. 




Sarasz<ata School 
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72. History of the KItantra school In Klsmlr—In KasmTr 
the school had a slightly varied development. The Sntra- 
patha received there was, as we saw, considerably 
different from tl»at known to Durgasirhha ; and we can 
hence conclude that the KSsmTrian Pandits got familiar 
with the works of Durgasirhha much later. Until then 
they busied themselves with writing original commen¬ 
taries and digests on the KStautra which, as Dr. Bilhler 
observes, has been the grammar of the Kasmirians from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. Only a few of 
their works in Mss. have so fur been available. There 
is among others a work called the Balubodhini by 
Bhatta Jagaddhara with a Nyasa upon it by a writer 
called Ugrabhnti, who, if identical with his name-sake 
who was a teacher of grammar to Anandapala and whose 
book (as Alberanl says) was made fashionable in KasmTr 
by liberal donations from the royal pupil to the Pandits, 
must be placed in the latter part of the tenth century.' 
Another rather well-known book is the Laghuvritti by 
Cbhichhubhatta, which perhaps belongs to about the 
same time.* Of later and less important books there is 
quite a number. The modern popular books of grammar 
in K5smlr are based on the Katantra. 


The S5rasvata School 

73, The SIrMvate school : Its Oate.-The origin of the 
Sarasvata school of grammarians cannot be put down to a 
date very much earlier than 1250 A. D., when Bopadeva 
the author of the Mugdhabodha flourished, seeing that he 


1 See Vincent Smith’* Early His¬ 
tory of India, Third edition, 
p. 382, note. 

The Deccan College Mb. of the 
work brought over by Bflhler 


in 1875-76 contains at the end 
the following colophon: $n#T 

fift &c., which perhaps stands 
forSska 1037 = 1115 A. D. 
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nowhere refers to the Sarasvata school. If the school 
existed in his days—if it had attained a sufficient stand¬ 
ing in the eyes of scholars—we should naturally expect 
Bopadeva to mention it, just as he does many other estab¬ 
lished schools and authors. Nor does the school appear 
to have been known to Heraachandra. Further, none of 
the commentaries on the Sarasvata belongs to a date 
earlier than 1450 A. D., and the majority of them were 
written in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Looking to the native places of the different commenta¬ 
tors and the places where the Mss. were copied or dis¬ 
covered, it has to be admitted that the influence of the 
school, even in the most glorious period or its existence, 
was mostly limited to Northern India : to Gujarat, Naga- 
pur, Udepur, Bikaner, Delhi and Bengal. The school 
continued in vigour down to the modern revival of Panini 
under the auspices of Bhattoji Dlkshita and his pupils, 
when most schools of grammar began to decline and were 
driven into the corners of Bengal and other out-lying 
districts. The Sarasvata school was probably the last to 
go. These facts when taken in conjunction with the 
extremely simple and brief manner in which the Sarasvata 
treats its entire subject—700 sutras 1 ^ as against the 4,000 


1 Seven hundred autras—i. e., in 
the original sutrnpiTtLa of 
the school. This insertion in 
made on the basis of ihe 
Deccan College Ms. no. 239 
of 1892—95, which gives 597 
mulasTilrai plus 91 more enr- 
tikas or vaktavyos , thus reach¬ 
ing the total of 658. The 
original order of tho autras 
seems to be preserved in this 
Ms. alone ; other Mss. nsuolly 
follow the order of Anubhu- 
tisvoriJpffeharya in his S5ras- 


vata-prukriyJt. Thus in two 
Mm. of the Deccan College 
Collection (no. 257 of 1895- 
98 and no. 210 of A. 1882-83) 
the total number of sGtraa is 
nearly 890, including some 
sutras which occur twice and 
some viirtikas distinctly given 
bj- Anubhatisvarupachnrya as 
auch. We havo in fact to 
distinguish clearly between 
the Sffra8Yata-mulft8utrapltyha 
and the Sffrasvalaprakriyff- 
sGtraptstha. 
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of PSnini —render plausible the inference that the Saras- 
vata school, like the Katantra, arose in response to a defi¬ 
nite demand- This time the demand probably came from 
the Muhammedan rulers of India who felt it necessary to 
promote the study of Sanskrit, were it only for the pur¬ 
pose of criticising works written in that language. Thus 
Gaisuddin Khilgi the peaceful and enlightened ruler of 
Malva, Salemshah (1555 to 1556) the emperor who ruled 
Delhi during Humayun's wanderings, and Jahangir, the 
Conqueror of the world—all these alike encouraged the 
study of the Sarasvata grammar as being the one calcu¬ 
lated to produce greatest results with the least effort. 
Indian princes like Udayasing of Udepur (1679 A. D.) 
also found it easier and less likely to interfere with their 
usual enjoyments to study this grammar. We shall 
presently consider the special features to which the 
SSrasvata owed its popularity amongst the aristocracy ; in 
the meanwhile it may be assumed as very probable that 
the Muhammedan rule of India is to be credited with 
having produced the demand which eventually led to the 
rise of the school of grammar with which we are at pre¬ 
sent concerned. 1 

74 . Special features of the Sarasvata.— These special fea¬ 
tures are not very far to seek ; and prominent amongst 
them is brevity of treatment. When we remember that 
schools like those of Jainendra and Bopadeva, whose 
avowed object was to curtail and improve upon Panini as 
far as practicable, could not conveniently treat of their 
subject in less than 3000 and 1200 satras respectively; 
or that the school which in current opinion was labelled 
the short school—Katantra—has more than 1400 sutras, 

1 It is necessary to emphasise Islam as a purely destructive 

this in order to counteract the force. The instance before us 

tendency to lock upon the is only one oat of many. 
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it was certainly an achievement for the Sarasvata gram¬ 
mar to compass the whole subject in 700 aphorisms only.i 

More important than brevity is simplicity ; and in 
this respect also the Sarasvata compares favourably with 
its predecessors. The Sarasvata uses pratyaharas but 
dispenses with the puzzling its so that in its terminology 
the letters ^r, z, z, for instance, are indicated by the 
formula ^r. This method has the advantage of pointing 
out at a glance the letters included in the application of 
a rule, which Panini's^r^fails to do, except to the initiate. 
The other technicalities adopted by the Sarasvata are of 
the simplest kind and are such that the meaning is evi¬ 
dent from the word itself etc.), or is estab¬ 
lished by the concensus of grammarians arrcvnr, 

^r, -.vzstz, z*rxx, etc.). Accordingly, the 
S 5 rasvata very rarely goes out of its way to explain its 
SafVjfias and thus, without sacrificing simplicity, gains 
enormously in economy. The order followed is, of course, 
the natural or the topical one. The language of the 
shtras is easy, and in their interpretation wo have not to 
follow the guidance of any paribhSjashas. No book on 
paribhashas has come down to us in connection with this 
school. 

This has been made possible, of course, by a studied 
avoidance of all difficult and out-of-the-way forms, the 
object being to learn grammar not for its own sake but 
as a medium for the study of literature. The Vedic irre¬ 
gularities and accents are left out, as also any detailed / 
consideration of the Unadis. Sometimes this process was 
carried too far and then later it was found necessary to 
insert vartikas such as or 

Wrf&r: or again 

where it was discovered that even some of the commoner 
forms of words remained unnoticed. 
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75 . Traditional founder of the Sarasvata school.— The person 

who is credited with the authorship of these vSrtikas to 
the Sarasvata is an ascetic called AnubhatisvarnpScharya. 
Tradition goes further and makes him the direct recipient 
of the revelation of the sutras from the Goddess Saras- 
vati, after whom the school gets its name. This does 
not seem to be, however, the right view. We know that 
Anubhritisvarup'Scharya gives in his SSrasvata-prakriyS 
some vartikas, and this is incompatible with his being the 
Sotrakara, as there was nothing to prevent him from turn¬ 
ing his vSrtikas into so many sutras. Secondly, some of the 
rules which AnubhutisvarupSch&rya gives in his commen¬ 
tary arc absent in other commentaries. Lastly, though 
this has hardly much bearing on the question before us, 
Anubfitisvarhpacharya is the spiritual name of a man about 
whom we know nothing. On the contrary Kshomendra 
at the cud of his commentary on the SSrasvatft-prakriyS has 
the colophon—wmn*— 
thereby making Narendra the author of tho SSrasvala. 
Again, Amritubharuti another commentator has the fol¬ 
lowing : 

fTfrnrnr foftrrt wur P<mr ii 

A grammarian NnrcndrachSrya is also quoted by Viltha- 
lScharya in his PrakriySkaumudiprasada. Although as 
a result of these conflicting facts we are not justified 
in throwiug any doubt upon the historical existence of 
Anubhulisvarhpacharya, still we must admit that he is iio 
more than a name for us, and to set against him we 
have another—Narendra or Narendracharya—who must 
have written some origiual work on the SSrasvata, no 
trace of which has, however, been hitherto discovered. 
We may observe in passing that such a confusion of 
names is more likely to occur in the case of modern 
writers, especially obscure writers ;. and such we might 
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assume was the person who, in response to a felt 
demand, produced the Sarasvatasntras, and thus made it 
possible even for the foreign rulers of India to get an 
insight into Sanskrit literature. 

76 . The SSrasvata-prakrlyS of Aoubhiitlsvarupacharya —From 

this obscure and almost mythical personage, who could 
not have lived prior to the establishment of Mukammedan 
rule in India, our next leap in the history of this school 
is to Anubhtisvarapacharya the author of the Sarasvata- 
prakriya. He may have had one or two predecessors in 
his task. Anyhow when he took up the task, there was 
probably such a confusion in the order of the Sarasvata- 
sutras that he found it necessary to rearrange 
the whole matter for logical presentation. 

Anubhiltisvarop^charya could not have lived earlier 
than 1250 and later than 1450, when Pufijaraja the ear¬ 
liest of his known commentators lived. When the sutras 
once received/a stereo-typed form at the hands of Anu- 
bhQtisvaropa{ the future history of this school is mainly 
one of commentaries and sub-commentaries ; and the fact 
that very few of the commentators—and they are over 
fifteen in the course of about 175 years—make any really 
original contribution, but confine themselves merely to 
an explanation more or less accurate, only means that 
the grammar was meant for practical purposes only. 
That there should have arisen so many commentators at 
all is to be explained on the ground that the several local 
Pandits felt it necessary, in vindication of their scholar¬ 
ship, to write for their patrons fresh commentaries rather 
than take up those already existing. 

77 . Commentators on the Sirasvata-prakrlya. —We shall 
now give short notices of these commentators one by one. 

Punjaraja.— He belonged to the Srimala family of 
Malabar which some time or other settled in MSlva. He 
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gives his ancestry in the prasasti at the end of his com¬ 
mentary, from which we learn that he was a minister to 
Gaisudin Khilji of M51va ( 1469 - 1500 ). PuftjarSja seems 
to have carried on the administration very efficiently 
collecting round him a band of learned admirers, and 
indulging in numerous acts of charity and relief. He must 
have lived in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. He 
also wrote a work on alankara called Sisuprabodha, and 
another larger work called Dhvanipradlpa.’ 

Amritnbharnti_ As above pointed out, this commenta¬ 

tor mentions Narendranagari as an influential writer on 
the SSrasvata. AmritabhSrati was a pupil of Amalasara- 
svati, and he bears the title wnfa l rftaT5rOT^T9‘. His com¬ 
mentary is called SubodhikS. Unfortunately all the 
existing mss. of this commentary contain such a confu¬ 
sion as to the name of the author and of his guru, some 
stating the work to bo that of VisvesvarSbdhi, pupil of 
Advayasarasvati, others that of SatyaprabodhabhattSraka, 
pupil of BrahraasSgaramuni, that it is hard to get at the 
truth. As the earliest known ms. of this work is dated 
Sarhvat 1554 , the author must have lived about the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. The work is said to 
have been composed at the holy place of Purushottama: 

Kshemendra.— We next take this commentator not be¬ 
cause he comes chronologically next but because he, like 
AmritabhSrati, speaks of Narendra. The only personal 
information wo have of him is that he was the pupil of 
KrishnSsrama and the son of Haribhatta or Haribhadra, 
a fact sufficient to indicate that he was other than the 
great Ksheraendra of KSsmir, who lived a full century 
before Bopadeva. Ksheraendra speaks of some predeces¬ 
sors of his, and he is in turn quoted by Jagannatha, the 

1 Seo Dr. Bhsndarkar’B Report for 1882-83, p. 12. 
xJ [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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author o£ SSrapradipika, and unfavourably criticised by 
Bhatta Dhanesvara who explicitly calls his own commen¬ 
tary As a ms. of this last work; is dated 

Samvat 1653, lt clearly follows that Kshemendra could 
not have lived later than the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

Chandraklrti.— His commentary is indifferently called 
Subodhika or Dipika. From the prasasti given at the 
end of this commentary we learn that the author was a 
Jain belonging to the Brihad-Gaclichha of Nagpur, resid¬ 
ing in a Jain Tirtha called Kautika, and 15th in succession 
from the founder of the Gachchha, Devasnri (Sam. 1174). 
He had a pupil called Harshakirti who wrote this com¬ 
mentary at first hand, and who himself produced a Dhatu- 
patha and a commentary for the SSrasvata grammar. 
From the prasasti of this latter work we learn that 
Chandrakirti was honoured by Sahi Salem 1 (a. d. 1545 to 
1553) the emperor of Delhi. Chandraklrti thus belongs to 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

AHdbava.—The son of Kahnu and pupil of Sriranga. 
He mentions several commentators before him. If the 
date of a ms. of his commentary (Sam. 1591) is correct, 
he must be placed earlier than Chandraklrti. 

vsBudevabhatta.-”Hc calls himself the pupil of Chandi- 
svara and gives 2 the date of his commentary to be Sarii- 
vat 1634. The commentary is called Sarasvataprasada. 

Mandana. —From the colophon at the end of the 
tnsror we learn that Mandana was the Maha-pradhana and 
Sanghapati to AlpasShi. His father was named Vahada 

1 Compare— sfa'r- 2 Compare—fr q w ffrrtP gfa- 

* 15 : n 
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and he belonged'to the Kharatara Gachchha. The com¬ 
mentary subsequent to the ^fvnratvr seems to have been 
written by one of his pupils. From one of the mss. of 
the commentary (Dec. Coll, collection, no. 13 of 1877-78) 
we gather that Alpasahi or Alara was a king of Malva, 
whose minister (amatya) was known as Padama. Vahada 
the father o£ Mandana was a brother to this Padama, and 
was, besides, himself a Sanghesvara or Sanghapati. Our 
Mandana accordingly must have inherited his father’s 
office and title. We are not yet certain as to who this 
Alpasahi, king of MSlva, was. 1 Probably he was merely 
some local chieftain. The earliest dated ms. of th? com¬ 
mentary belongs to the year 1574 a. d. 


Mcgharatna.—He was a Jain belonging to the Brihat- 
Kharatara Gachchha, and the pupil of Vinayasundara. 
The commentary is called Sarasvatavyakaranadhundhika 
or SSrasvatadipika. A ms. of this work is dated Samvat 
1614 (a. d. 1556), and this gives the lower limit for Megha- 
ratna. 


Dhanesvara. —He wrote his commentary with the 
avowed object of correcting Ksheraendra. As a conse¬ 
quence he comes after Kshemendra and before 1595 a. d., 
when one of the mss. of Dhanesvara’s commentary was 
copied. He has written, as mentioned in the prasasti of 


1 Professor S. R. Bhandarkar in 
liia Report of a second tour in 
ac-aroh of mss. in Rajpntffna 
and Central India (1904-5 and 
1905-6) mentions a on 

fT^frWtar, which is 
written in Samvat 1369. This 
feuiutSi was made daring the 
reign of Alpakblna who has 
been identified with the bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Sultan Alaudin 


(Elliot and Dowson, iii. pp. 
157 and 208). If this Alpa- 
khffna be the same as our 
AlpasShi, Mandana will have 
to be placed even before 
Pu5jarBja, which however does 
not appear very likely. 

2 He mast be distinguished from 
Bopadeva’s preceptor, who was 
also named Dhanesvara. 
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five stanzas at the end of the section of the com¬ 
mentary, a Tika on the Mahabhashya called Chintamani, 
a new grammar for beginners called Prakriyaraani, and 
a commentary on a stotra from the Padmapurana. 

Jagannstha.— This commentator also quotes and is 
therefore later than Dhanendra. We know nothing per¬ 
sonal about Jagannatha. The commentary bears the name 
of SSrapradipika. 

Ksstaatba.—His commentary is called Sarasvatabha- 
shya, but is not so diffuse as the name would imply. 
The author is not communicative about himself and the 
only thing that can be definitely asserted of him is that 
he must have lived prior to 1610 A. D., when a ms. (no. 
292 of 1880 - 81 ) of his commentary was copied down at 
Barhanpur. 

Bhatta Gop&ia.— Is another commentator who can be 
similarly disposed of by noting that a ms, of his com¬ 
mentary was copied in A. D. 1615 . 

Sahajakirti.— It is a relief to come from these sha¬ 
dowy figures to one who is somewhat less chary of giving 
us information about himself. Sahajakiriti was a Jain, a 
VachanachSraya and a pupil of Hemanandanagani of 
the .Kharatara Gachchha. The com. is called Sarasvata- 
prakriy 5 v 5 rtika and was composed 1 in a. D. 1623 . 

Hansavijayngani.— The contribution of this author is 
very slight, he having been apparently content to write a 
very diffuse com. called £abdarthachandrik§ on the in¬ 
troductory verses of the SarasvataprakriyS. He was 
the pupil of Vijayananda and flourished about Samvat 
1708 = a. d. 1650 . 

1 Compare —1 

*rvw cjsvarnjr syfcrmr* 11 
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Ramabhatta.— This author's com. is a curiosity not so 
much for its subject matter as for the manner of its com¬ 
pilation. The com. is called Vidvatprabodhini or Ram- 
bhatti after the author. At the end of each section of 
the com. the author gives in one to five stanzas details 
about himself, his family, his travels, and his literary 
works, from which we learn i. that the author was an 
Andhra coming from the Telangana country, or more 
definitely, from the regions around the Urangala hills, 
where ruled in his days a king called Prataparudra, in 
whose court was the great pandit called Uddana or 
Udayana; ii. that the author’s father was one Narasirhha 
and his mother a very pious lady called Kama. Having 
led a very happy life in his native place and written 
various literary works—among others, commentaries on 
the three Kavyas of the great Kalidasa—the author in the 
company of his wife, two sons called Lakshmidhara and 
Janardana, and daughters-in-law starts, at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven, on a pilgrimage to holy places. 
During the halts of the journey such leisure moments as 
the authoy could command were employed in writing the 
present commentary. The main interest of the work lies 
in the record which is kept of the holy places visited on 
the way. At the conclusion of every section, the inci¬ 
dents of the pilgrimage are versified and written down as 
a sort of a prasasti, together with a stanza or two in 
praise of the filial affection and dutifulness of the two 
sons. Although the diary is not as accurate and detailed 
as we would wish and the incidents of the journey by no 
means unusual yet the picture it gives of the real social 
life some three hundred years ago is by no means void of 
charm. It is to be regretted that none of the mss. acces¬ 
sible are complete. 

In addition to these names there could be mentioned 
a few others—such as RatnSkara, NSrayanabharati, 
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Kshemankara, Mahldhara, etc.—but we have had already 
a wearisome list of them, sufficient to indicate the course 
of development of the school since its origin in the 
thirteenth century. It is necessary, however, to mention 
a few more writers who wrote commentaries on the 
SSrasvata independently of the Sarasvataprakriya, al¬ 
though none extant is older than that work. 

78 Commentaries on the SSrasvata Independently of the 
PrakrlyS.— The most famous of these, as having given rise 
to more than one sub-commentaries is the Siddhantachan- 
drika by Rarachandrasrama. As we possess little infor¬ 
mation about this author, we at once turn to his com¬ 
mentators. These are i. Lokesakara, son of Kshemankara 
and grandson of Ramakara. He wrote a com. on the 
Siddhantachandrika called Tattvadlpilca in the year 
'•$ ifa J* e. a. d. 1683. And ii. Sadananda who 
wrote a com. called SubodhinT, which has been pub¬ 
lished at Benares. RamachandrSsrama appears also to 
have written an abridgment of his own com. called 
Laghu-Siddhantachandrika. 

Another independent com. on the Sarasvata sutras is 
by TarkatilakabhattachSrya, the son of DvSrika or 
Dvarak 5 d 2 sa and the younger brother of Mohana Madhu- 
sudana. The author points' out many interpolations in 
the works of AnubhutisvarupachSrya. He wrote his 
work in 1614 A. D. in the reign of Jahangir.* 

Siddhantaratna by Jinendu or Jinaratna is yet an¬ 
other. We know nothing about it or its author. The com. 
is very short and probably very modern. 

One more extensive work on the Sarasvata remains 
to be mentioned. It was undertaken by a pupil of Bha- 

1 With the words—WT??T- 2 Corapare-wv*njfafaftq-tifr(1672) 

‘ftrfa'r =3- 1 jffrfW ♦?- 

srffcrnii fair n 
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ttoji Diksbita, Raghunatha by name. It is called Laghu- 
bh 5 shya and aspires to treat of the various grammatical 
topics after the manner of Patafijali. Raghunatha was a 
Nagara, the son of Vinayaka, and belongs, as the pupil 
of Bhattoji to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

79 . Treatises accessory to the Sarasvata .—Of accessory 
treatises in connection with the Sarasvata there are very 
few. There are no works on UnSdis or Paribhashas. 

A Dhatupatha with) a com. on it called Tarangini was 
composed, as stated above, by Harshakirti, pupil of Chan- 
drakirti. Hi§ date, therefore, is cir. i 56 o A. D. A writer 
called Jnanatilaka has put together all the examples of 
<rr%r, and 301 ri^ affixes based on the SSrasvata chapters 
dealing with them. A ms. of this work is dated Sarhvat 
1704. Another writer named Madhava has attempted a 
derivation of words according to the Sarasvata. His date 
is probably* 1680; and these are all, or at any rate, all 
worth noticing. 

As the Sarasvata was meant to be the shortest and 
the easiest manual of Sanskrit grammar, it would seem 
that no further abridgments of it were called for. The 
facts are otherwise. Besides the Laghusiddhantachandri- 
kS above noticed, an author called Kalyanasarasvati has 
produced 9 Tc*HT a small work called Laghusaras- 

vata. He lived probably towards the close of the 18th 
century. 

80. General review of the history of the SSrasvata school-— 

Taking now a general review of the history of this school 
it will be perceived that the Sarasvata like the KStantra, 
sprang up in response to the felt need of the time, 
and having once attained a fixity of form, the work con- ' 
tinued to be studied in all parts of Northern India by the 

3 Compare — ? «r )e«njWT- (?) 

Trft fTOT 1 iftn* 
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help of the numerous commentaries which came into 
existence simultaneously and on all sides. Each com¬ 
mentary may be looked upon as having centered within 
itself the literary longings of the country around its 
place of!nativity. And in later times there were made 
no attempts to improve or supplement the Sarasvata, 
simply because the students of the Sarasvata did not 
wish to be erudite grammarians, considering grammar only 
as a means to an end. Only one such attempt by a 
pupil of Bhattoji has come down to us; but by that time 
the KaumudTs and the abridgments of Varadaraja and 
others had fairly ousted the Sarasvata from the field. 

It is an interesting coincidence that when the British 
rulers of India were first actuated by a desire to acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the literature and the 
ancient traditions of their subjects through the medium 
of Sanskrit, one of the earliest and the easiest of anglo- 
sanskrit grammars that was written was Wilkin’s, the 
basis for which was just this same Sarasvata. At present 
the school has very little following. Its study is mainly 
confined to the provinces of Behar and Benares. 

The School of Bopadeva 

81. The school of Bopadeva— This is a comparatively 
recent school of grammarians. Consequently there is no 
tradition of divine revelation attaching to the Mugdha- 
bodha,.the chief text-book of the school, but it is accepted 
as the work of a real human author called Bopadeva. 

82 . The date of Bopadeva.— Bopadeva was the son of a 
physician named Kesava and his teacher's name was 
Dhanefo. Bopadeva’s birth-place is said to have been 
somewhere near the modern Daulatabad in the Mahratta 
country, then ruled by the Yadavas of Devagiri. Bopa¬ 
deva 19 quoted by Mallinatha (cir. 1350) in his common- 
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tary on the Kumara, and he is known 1 to have been the 
protege of Hemadri, who was a minister (sfnETour^i) 
to Mah&deva the Yadava king of Devagiri (1260-1271 
A. D.), and to his successor RSmadeva. Bopadeva’s father 
as well as teacher lived at a place called SSrtha situated 
on the banks of the VaradS. He was thus a native of 
the Berars.* Although born of Vaidya parents he bears the 
surname GosvSrai or high priest. Bopadeva was a scholar 
of great renown and a voluminous writer. Besides the 
Mugdhabodha, Kavikalpadruma, and its commentary— 
the KSmadhenu—Bopadeva has written the MuktSphala 
and HarilllSvivarana (both dealing with the BhSgavata- 
purSna), a medical work called SStaslokl, and a treatise 
on Dharma^Sstra. 3 

83. The object of Bopndevn’s Mugdhabodha. —We have seen 
how various attempts were made quite early to improve 
upon Panini's.grammar by making his rules more torse 
and accurate. Where these attempts were made in 
the way of vartikas or commentaries, they increased 
the student's difficulties rather than simplified them. And 
where attempts were made to establish a now school 
independently of Panini, the founders wero in most cases 
the followers of some unorthodox church, so that the 
need of a fresh manual ( as distinguished from a mere re¬ 
cast of old rules and terms) remained as pressing as ever. 

the BhKgnvata can bo provod 
from various arguments » 
amongst others tbo followipg 
quotation (Twhn*?nmfsr ipm- 

1 fj 

arrot % W- 11 ) from the 
63) Of 5hKTT- 
=srT$, edited (1909) by ltafigs- 
chSryo, wbo tries to prove its 
gonuinonoaa. 

i4 [ Sk. Gr. ] 
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2 Dr. Bbandsrkar’s Early History 

of tho Dcccan, p. 89. 

3 That Bopadova did not write 
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It was at such a juncture that Bopadcva wrote his Mug- 
dhabodha. His object therein was simplicity coupled 
with brevity. The first he attained by following the 
natural mode of presentation such as is found in the 
Katantra. For the second, the adopted Panini's pratyS- 
hara-sutras—making in them the changes necessary for 
their adoption to his own system. He omits all notices 
of accents, and the Vedic peculiarites are dismissed in 
one (the last) sotra —vgv sr^rf^r, corresponding to Panini’s 
oft-repeated Another feature which we notice 

in this grammar for the first time is its religious element. 
In the choice of examples illustrating his rules Bopadeva 
has taken care to use wherever possible the names of Hari 
Hara, and other gods. 1 Bopadeva is here equally partial 
to Hari, Hara, or R 5 ma; but later writers ] have outdone 
him in this respect. Even the technical terms of some of 
these modern grammarians are the names of Krishna, 
R 5 dh§, Siva, Durga, etc. We shall have occasion to revert 
to these later. 

Bopadeva’s technical terms often deviate from P§ni- 
ni's. 5 Owing to the absence of all the its of the Paniniya 
system and a slightly varied arrangement of letters, the 
pratyaharas or rather the samaharas of Bopadeva are quite 
puzzling to a student of Panini; and since all ancient 
writers and commentators have followed the Paniniya 
grammar in their writings, this extreme divergence from 
his system prevented the Mugdabodha from being studied 
in all parts of India, which its clear and logical method 
entitled it to be. 

1 Thns mdRrfiVT ,8 illustrated by instance of is—rms 

grift, ; the *i<»i 1 < 1 ^ 

optional forms rrtf, ® ,c - and 80 on everywhere. 

ore shown by—2 For example, for urj £ for 

ffiy; sti* for fir for 

ftftfiUftnr.it etc. 
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84. Later history of Bopadeva’s school.— From what is Said 
just now we are not to conclude that the Mugdhabodha 
was never widely popular. In the two centuries preced¬ 
ing the rise of the Mahratta power and the revival of PSni- 
ni it enjoyed a wide currency as well in the land of its 
origin as elsewhere. This is clear from the statements of 
Bhattoji-dikshita in the Sabdakaustubha and in the Mano- 
ramS. In the latter he says— 

Tnraf^niw: 1 

JTT#r f*bTn%7T: II 

He is also at great pains to refute the opinions of 
the author of the) Mugdhabodha, which must have domi¬ 
nated the literary world before the advent of Bhattoji. 

It was only in the seventeenth century that like other 
non-P 5 niniya systems of grammar this school had to take 
refuge in a country which was farthest removed from 
Mahratta influence, that is, Bengal, or rather the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nadia cn both the sides of the Ganges, 
where it continues to be assiduously studied to the present 
day. 

During the few centuries of its existence the Mug¬ 
dhabodha has produced quite a bewildering number of 
digests and commentaries. The most celebrated of the 
commentaries is that of RamatarkavSglsa, a profound 
logician and an adept in the grammars of other schools 
('TTT%^rn‘t*T 7 n^ 7 t^rrT:), upon whose systems he frequent¬ 
ly draws to supply errors or omissions in the Mugdha¬ 
bodha. He is quoted by Durgadasa (1639 A. D.) who 
wrote a commentary on the Kavikalpadruma. 

DurgSdasa also quotes Raraananda, DevIdSsa, and 
KSslSvara and his predecessors, while he is in his turn 
quoted by VidySvaglsa, BholanStha, and RSmabhadranya- 
ySlankara. 
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A few more names are given by Aufrecht, but they 
need not detain us here. Of modern commentaries on 
the Mugdhabodha there is no end. Most of these are 
produced in Bengal. 

85. Supplements and accessory treatises of the Mugdhabodha.— 

As the aim of the Mugdhabodha was brevity, it was inevi¬ 
table that it should have omitted several obscure rules. 
Accordingly we find three attempts made one after 
another to supply the defects : by Nandakisorabhatta, by 
KasTsvara, and by Raraatarkavagisa. The first of these 
gives his date —»tir WH*that is, A. D. 1398. He 
was therefore a very early writer. Of other modern 
attempts we need not speak anything. 

As to accessory treatises Bopadeva himself left none, 
except the Kavikalpadruma, which is a list of roots ar¬ 
ranged accordingly to their endings, and a commentary 
on the same called Kamadhenu, the chief import¬ 
ance of which for us lies in its numerous quotations. 
Attempts more or less successful have been since made to 
give to this school other accessory treatises. R 5 machandra- 
vidySbhushna (§aka 1610) wrote a Paribhashavritti. Rama- 
tarkavaglsa put together an alphabetically arranged Una- 
dikosa. And there are other minor works attributed, 
probably by mistake, to Bopadeva himself. 

The Jaumara School 

86. The Jaumara school of Kramadisvara.— The name by 
which this school is popularly known is a misnomer. It 
comes from Jumaranandi the most celebrated writer of the 
school, though we have reason to think that he lived some 
time after its founder. This was Kramadisvara styled 

Nothing is known of Kramadisvara's 
parentage and nativity. His work is called Sankshipta- 
sara, indicating by it that it was an epitome or an abridg¬ 
ment of some larger grammar; and as it could be the 
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abridgment of no other grammar than Panini's, it is pos¬ 
sible that this was the first of its kind, prior to the Pra- 
kriya- and SiddhSnta-kaumudfs. Aufrecht in fact makes 
the school evon anterior to Bopadcva, though Colebrooko 
places it immediately after. 

87. Special features ol the Jaumara — Kramadi^vara seems 
to have composed his grammar on the model of Bhartri- 
hari’s Mah5bhashya-dtpik5, and he has taken most of his 
illustrations from the BhattikSvya. The work meant as 
an epitome of the AshtSdhySyi is about three-fourths as 
large as that work. The only changes effected by Kram- 
adiivara were confined to the rejection of a few super¬ 
fluous or difficult rules of P 5 r»ini and the adoption of a 
different mode of arrangement. The work is divided into 
soven p 5 das,' the eighth doaling with Prakrit being add¬ 
ed later.j In the mode of systematising the grramati- 
cal material, as also in accuracy and method, the gram¬ 
mars of Bopadeva and others certainly compare favour¬ 
ably with this grammar, which may be due to its being 
perhaps the first of its kind. Still it is not altogether 
wanting in correct reasoning, and the erudition displayed 
by KramadTsvara is far in advance of that of popular 
grammarians. 

88 . Commentaries on the Jaumara.— The SankshiptasSra as 
it left the hands of Kramadisvara must have been either 
incomplete or deficient, and it has undergone a more or 
less thorough revision at the hands of Jumaranandl who is 
styled in the mss. trsmsnftTnr. Detractors of the school 
make much fun of the name Jumaranandl, which they 
believe belongs to a man of the weaver caste. Jumara- 
nandl’s vritti is known as Rasavati and in consequence 
the school itself bore the name of Rasavata under which 


1 Namely, 6*^, and 
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title it is quoted by Bharata the commentator on the 
BhattikSvya. Jumarnandi's seems to have been the ear¬ 
liest exposition o£ this system. Ho has also revised for 
this school the Paniniya Dhatupatha.’ 

Next to Rasavatl, Goyichandra’s commentary deserves 
a brief mention. Goylchandra styles himself 
which may be either a patronymic or some religious or 
political title the significance of which is lost to us. 5 The 
best part of Goyichandra’s commentary isjthat on the fifth 
or the KSraka pada, which along with its able and learn¬ 
ed gloss by AbhiramavidySlankSra is studied even by the 
students of other schools for the sake of a correct and 
complete understanding of syntax. Besides this commen¬ 
tary Goylchandra has also written a work on the UnSdis, 
and a list of some 127 paribhSshas. 

Goyichandra’s commentary is further commented 
upon by NySyapanchanana, son of Vidyavinoda, a ms. of 
which is dated Saka 1634; by Kesavadeva styled Tarka- 
pafichananabhatt 5 ch 5 rya ; 1 2 3 by ChandrasekharavidySlan- 
kara ; by Vamslvadana, HarirSraa, and many others. In¬ 
dependently of Goyichandra’s gloss there do not seem to 
be in existence any notable commentaries on the Jauraara 
grammar. Colebrooke mentions only one by GopSla- 
chakravarti. 

89. Present status of the Jaumara school. —Next to the Kat- 
antra this grammar has the widest circulation at present 
in Western Bengal, where it disputes with Mugdhabodha 
the palm for supremacy. The literary activity of the 
school—such as it is—is not yet over. 


1 Compare ma. no. 196 of Notices, 

second series, vol. i. 

2 Explained as—TWTW 

• apvgfov <CI9TT 


3 The commentary is calledwrraT’rr- 
5 trsT^lT3\ 40,1 regarding it the 
author says—nTfr- 
>T5VTr g V7*1 

vjr fTwrvr irefnpwH ■ 
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The Saupadtna School 

90 . The Saupadma school of Padmanabhadatta— The origi¬ 
nator o£ this school is a Maithila Brahman named Padraa* 
nabhadatta, the son of Damodaradatta and grandson of 
Sridatta. This Padmanabhadatta is to be distinguished 
from another writer of the same name, the son of Ganes- 
vara and grandson of Srlpati, who wrote for the school a 
work called Prishodaradivritti, which was written, accord¬ 
ing to the author’s own statement, in Saka 1297 (A. D. 
1375). If this date be correct’ it follows that the other 
Padmanabhadatta, the founder of the Saupadma school, 
was either a contemporary or lived very shortly after 
Ujjvaladatta, whom he mentions as one of hisautliorities 2 
in his lexicon called Bhariprayoga. His being placed in 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century does not, at 
any rate, conflict with any other hitherto ascertained 
facts. 

91. Special features of the Saupadma.— Regarding the 
work of Padmanabhadatta it is, as he himself states, based 
upon Panini, some of whose satras and technical terms as 
also his pratyaharas he has retained verbatim. He has, of 
course, remodelled 3 a greater part of Panini’s rules and ar¬ 
ranged them in a somewhat more methodical form, adding 
a short explanation of his own after each sntra. 4 His 


1 A me. of the work ia no. 228 
of Notices, second series, 
vol. i. The date looks rather 
suspicious from the fact that 
in the beginning of the same 
work the author has attempted 
to trace his ancestry from 
Vararuchi, one of the nine 
gems in tho court of vikram- 
Sdityu. Needless to say thut 
tho attempted genealogy is a 
failuro. 


2 Compare—ft ^wSTTifTsWshjrr- 

Frst 

3 Thus Pacini’s 

is changed into a n f fr fftr p&s r 
PW'I 

4 The work consist# of five chap¬ 

ters dealing with i. and_J 
Wfc* ; t‘- and declension; 
iii. amt^rnr; iv. ^ and 3wrT ? 
suffixes ; and v. frf^pr. 
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treatment of Panini—the fact of liis having retained most 
of the PaninTya terminology—has given the Saupadma 
an advantage over Bopadeva. Students of the Saupadma 
have not in their later studies to face the inconvenient 
necessity of unlearning their own technicalities in order to 
read the various commentaries and scholia (written to 
elucidate poems and works of science), most of which use 
Panini’s terminology. 

92. Commentaries on the Saupadma.— Padmanabha, the 
founder of the school, has himself written a commentary 
on his grammar, called the Supadmapairjika. Several later 
commentaries are mentioned by Colebrooke, such as 
those of Kandarpasiddhanta, Kaslsvara, Srldhara-chakra- 
varti, Ramachandra, etc. The best of the lot is Vishnu- 
misra's Supadraa-makaranda in twenty sections called 
drops or ‘bindus.’ 

93 . Treatises accessory to the Saupadma.— Of accessory 
treatises to the Saupadma there is also a great number. 
Works on the Unadis, Dhatus, and ParibhashSs were 
written by the founder himself. At the conclusion of 
the last work, Paribhashavritti, the author has given an 
up-to-date account of his literary activity, which is of con¬ 
siderable value. 1 Regarding his work on the Uriadis 
(UnSdivritti) it follows a peculiar/plan of arrangement. 
“The treatise is divided into two Chapters, the first con¬ 
taining the suffixes that end in a vowel, and the second 
those in consonants. They are all arranged alphabetical¬ 
ly. The sutras are Padmanabha's own composition, and 
in his explanations he usually follows Ujjvaladatta.” The 
paribh§sh§s of the Saupadma school are some of them 
word for word Panini's, while others are modelled on 
that basis. The Dhatupatha follows Panini’s division 
into etc, and has a com. on it called 

1 See India Office Catalogue, Part ii, Ma. no. 890. 
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Dhatunirnaya. A Ganapatha to the Saupadraa has been 
supplied by Kasisvara and a com. on it by Rara 5 k 5 nta. 
There are also minor works on and 9>TT?ir attaching 
to the school, and a supplement has also later been 
tacked on to it. 

94 . Present status of the Saupadma, -At present the in¬ 
fluence of the school is limited to parts of central Bengal 
that is, to Jessore, Khulna and Bharatpur in the Twenty- 
four Paraganas. 

Later Sectarian Schools 

95 . Later Sectarian Schools.— We now come to a class 
of grammarians who have carried to extremes the ten¬ 
dency, already present, as wo saw, in Bopadova, to make 
grammar the vehicle of religion; and prominent amongst 
these are the Vaishnava grammars called HarinSmSrarita. 

96 . HsrlnimBmrita —There are two works going by 
this name. The one by RBpagosvSmin, the companion 
and disciple of Chaitanya (1484-1527) and the author of 
several other Vaishnava works, is perhaps the older of 
the two. The peculiarity of this work is the employ¬ 
ment of various names of Krishna and Radha, and of 
their acts, not simply by way of illustration but as actual 
technical terras. Thus the vowels of the pratyahara 
are each designated by the different incarnations of 
Vishnu, the theory being— 

FTfrtf rrfter^ m (?) fr gw l pr 1 

As is to be expected, beyond the introduction of this 
sectarian element no other improvement on the existing 
texts of grammar is here to be met with. The whole 
subject is presented to us in a dull uninteresting manner. 
15 [Sk.Gr.] 
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Jivagosvamin’s Harinamamrita varies only slightly 
from the above. A third Vaishnava grammar called 
Chaitanyamrita is likewise mentioned by Colebrooke. 1 

Most of these grammars were intended to appeal to a 
very small community. There are consequently no com¬ 
mentaries or supplements handed down in connection 
with them. The fewAhat exist do not call for any speci¬ 
al mention. These; grammars are at present in use 
among the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 

97. Prabodhaprakasa.— There are reported to have been 
in existence similar sectarian works of the Saiva or Sakta 
schools, of which the Prabodhaprakasa is one It is uncer¬ 
tain and iramatcrical as to whether the Vaishnavas or the 
Saivas are to be credited with the invention of this in¬ 
genious sectarian device. We may suppose that the 
beginning having been once made by Bopadeva, who was 
a little remained but to stretch the thing 

still further. 

The author of the Prabodhaprakasa is BSlaramapafi- 
chanana, probably a Brahman by caste, about whose time 
and place no information has come down to us. In his 
works he designated the vowels by Siva, so that we read 
in his work of fawtrcfifoftmq , 

etc. Here is one of his shtras srtm-, which 

is explained raR wr?? I A 

Dhatuprakasa is also attributed to this author. It is 
clear that works which carry things to such an extreme 
can claim the only merit of doggedly carrying an idea 
through. It may therefore be excused if no further at¬ 
tempt is made to sketch out the history of such schools, 
for the simple reason that they have no history. 


1 Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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Lesser Manuals and School-books 

98. Lesser Manuals and School-books.— The age of the 
really original grammarians was long over. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by that of able commentators and critics which 
continued as long as there was the necessity of under¬ 
standing and- correctly interpreting a great author. 
When even this became a difficult task, there was nothing 
to be done but the writing of small and smaller manuals 
adapted to the comprehension of the lay understanding. 
We have seen how, in most of the schools of gram¬ 
marians worthy of the name, the declining age of each 
witnessed a host of such manuals and manuals of 
manuals. Even this, it would appear, was not enough. 
Out of the debris of these schools there grew up a spirit 
of eclecticism, and now we meet with grammatical hand¬ 
books which depend upon no system, and were written 
merely for a select circle of the uninitiated. These 
mushroom crops disappeared as fast as they were pro¬ 
duced. They were not written for posterity. Before we 
close this essay we shall take up a few typical works of 
this class. 

1. Prabodhachandrika —A work not more than a 
hundred and fifty years old, being an elementary gram¬ 
mar treating in anushtubh stanzas of the leading topics of 
grammar, the illustrative examples being connected with 
the names of Rama. The author is supposed to be 
Vijjala-bhapati, the son of one Vikrama and Chandravatl 
and belonging to the ChauhSna race ruling at Patna. 
He wrote it for the benefit of his son Hiradhara. A com¬ 
mentary called Subodhini is written upon it by Gopalagiri 
doubtless a protege of the prince./ 

2. Bhoja-vyakarana by Vinayasundara —Written for 
the benefit of a king Bhoja, son of Bharamalla. This 
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work, like the above, is metrical in form, following the 
usual topical arrangement. 

3. Bhavasimhaprakriyd by Bhatta-viriclyaka —This 

is another of what we may call 'royal' grammars. It was 
written for the edification of BhSvasiraha the eldest son 
of a local prince who is styled (Lord of the Earth). 

4. Dipavydkarana by C/iidrUpasrama —The author 

calls himself The work is independent of 

the symbolical and intricate terminology of the older 
schools, giving short rules in an easy form adapted to the 
capacities of juvenile students. 

5 . Kdrikdvali by Ndrdyana surnamed Bhattdchdrya - 
chakravarti —This elementary grammar was meant origi¬ 
nally for the author’s son, who in this case has made a 
grateful return by writing a commentary on the sarao. 

6. Bdldvabodha by Narahari —This is the last of 

thoso little manuals—oach typical of a host of others— 
that we mention. The work is meant to remove the obs¬ 
tacles in the way of students learning the five mah5- 
kSvyas, arising from the circumstance of their not having 
learnt grammar bofore. The author assuros us that with 
the help of his work In it words 

and their forms are/taken up in the order in which they 
are required for the study of the KSvyas in the order in 
which they are usually studied. 

99. Conclusion —We might mention a few more works 
of a similar kind, bringing the record down to quite 
recent times, but it would be hardly necessary. These 
works can by no device be grouped under one school. 
They merely represent a tendency and as such they do 
not fall within the province of our essay. Here then we 
might suppose our account of the different existing systems 
of Sanskrit grammar to have at last attained its natural 
termination. 
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APPENDIX i. 

( See note 2 on page 60 ) 

11 vn^ifi^rfui 11 

3* RWFrf4)'l*T W I 3* I *'41 H 4*3* >7 Tt TO? '414^' II • 
I I *F»WI§q»W l 

3 T^nnw 133 ? i ^n: ** 3 * 5 * 1 ^ i 4 iffan n 

^TOTHT'pnffan: S'TO’PU: I 4T<g f^lIHPT 1 STl^l yqWiHfl. 

fat: i ^8 torfi i fafigw fa*T»jcflw ii 
\ stto** i fagfa i ftfirof fTrawRi^ i f^jWiit ffa- 

*41414 | Star: *4W*mwi: II 

I 34*4 fat II cT^q^TTt *fafa 

<> *^4f ii *fafa 3rq>rc*q i frfa 3>wwt rq^itnf 

■4 i faqt [ ffatfa ] i i *iiwnron- 

*FTIFT II ’RTP^ *4*11414. || WRTWFTP^ II 3TTEr: I ■Plfaf 

i x *w*Tfj7ftaT: vrofa4^qft|p^4fo"*rftawr ®n^r- 

gsr^HT faHr: i wri^iftwr arowwnmFrT: 1 ^ 

H|im«TT: I <fa44444?*4T: flf^(|Hr^W??RT: 

14 h^fh «farwr: i *ror?fafaFr: i 4nfat hitomii 

*4*T?: I 3T**R4r 4W4n i $far qr^r: 44*4: ii 

aro 4ifaf =?fa g«T ^ fa*n ffap. sjfafrg^RTFj^m- 
i c tfT^pnffaf^ppriffa^fa i fafaqf- 

faf I 7*M*4 falf 4 I fa gT^PTI >T0f?t || <?*>- 
Rlftfa =**4: i fifafaj* : I ffan^r: $4: II fate^T: I =ft3- 
* 1 l^TfT: I wm: fafa. II *4WTFpnfaFt u '4^r*4r 

Q^fal ^if^rTT: ! HFJ s nfit , FT ffapTTffaT^fa II 


ii fat ^ * t thm5 ii 
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APPENDIX ii. 

( See note 2 on page 48) 

II 3TCI 11 


a* W tow 1 3 * l 

to 1 
wtor «wr 

Wi ll 1 II 

*rf&T 

rreFprrtoto 1 

arR^nto ?T5g *n«rc<y‘ toi^- 
ft «*rwn^iH: n * 11 


'rflHm'vT tt^ arrftxtrr 1 
Frnrf^r ^ 11 * 11 

^ Ff^r toto ^ 1 
«ft II v || 

^T*>T 3TT^ PRT'-'TW Wlftfofa: I 

gw^w^ls 11 h 11 


VIW^ II f, II 

WHIflyfrltoFI ?rf^W^ I 

^<T flfT^ Hl’hf^K irT #HH«||rt tor^ II v» 11 


•TTHT^ to ^mcT flW'TI^FT I 
fT^cFTRrTt to iCT£*PT*qfasp»T*T || * II 

*PT»3WI^ tor^HT: I 

^n^r( 1 11 s 11 


^£f tFzmvm 11 10 11 
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5 jjnrppns 1 

fTFT 7 < ^ kf^IT II 11 I! 


3 TRs«nf^q^FT: 1 
yirt' 4 *irt»^Tfg^; 11 ^ 11 

*r4itrfr( t )^n??wt a: Tftvmt ut: 1 

^ g**wj?f 11 1 » 11 


VWWFPT: 




frsrRm^ iptpst q^rrrat ^it( ? )ftfa: 1 

4 tfa flTUlWWlf^ faHFtAfA (A°W: II II 


untr^TFi 1 

(!) II n II 

mcft: T> tf<Tt -q 1 

«T«TT^T^Tf P# HTwArat: II I s * II 
3 Trron^T: ^ *mT: I 

qrp*n^ 4 t qAuft 11 i« 11 

jvu^a: 4 ft HTTWTM* f^THI: I 

*TcTT: || 1 «* || 

^Wicwrai »nft M^I^«% I 

WRt smRTw(! )»npAR ^ ii x» ii 

^Ot l 

! )f^iw^ ii \i ii 

^t^TT-MlM^ll^ fTFTrrp*?! *TfTJ flfTTW I 

11**11 

^raff^r 'tt^j wrat 1 
rwrft^ ’iii^if^iWf^nfA ft ii ^ b n 

vrofa? ^THT^ra 'rfftft ?t^i i 

^Tcf ¥Tft ^THT^^ft; f% ftfft II *v u 
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^PT?r<rr^% n 


^ ^TTFqvr^ 

m^Tr 'H^l^^rll^T^^Ff I 
^snTP^^fmr^ 5«n 
^I6qj«n% u n 


41*^0 «T VMRHl 

w^n^rq rai^m i 

wq*req( i) 

^^n<W|cqxif^*T II *v> II 


* 


.‘M^H<M0|(t’«Tftw l 

Tffrrt XTrennHTf^ *rf4 hwMwt II || 

f^RMPT. i 

^T^wmfFfofot W'^priw ii v ii 

n rft tfrwarfiKfam wre? ^TJTfFTr II 


* At this i»laco a few unimportant stanzas aro oraittod. 






GENERAL INDEX 


N. B. Roforoncos aro to page and line, or to page and foot¬ 
note (n), unless whoro preoodod by § which indiontes eootion. The 
arrangement is according to tho English alphabet, the diacrilieal 
marks being ignorod. 


Abbsyaohandra's recast of (6nka- 
tByana-) Praki*iyBsaRgrahft72*12; 
its nature 72*17ff; tho date of 
tho author 72*14ff. 

Abhayanondin'a version of tho Jain* 
enara 65*14; later than that of 
Somadova 65*23 ; his duto G7*2 ; 
liis version followed by tho Pftfl- 
ohavastu 07'15. 

Abbimanyu of Kndmlr roatoron tho 
corrupt text of tho MahBbbuhya 

33*27. 

A bhinava-SnkoJityunu, tcc Rnka- 
tityunu (Jalna). 

AbhirBmavidyBlaAkBra's vrlttl on 
tho Kltruka-pltda of Goylchandra’s 
commentary 110*11. 

Accessory treatises to Payini's 
grammar §10; their Inter history 
§ 36 ;—to OhBndro grammar §46 ; 
—to SrtkullTynnu grammar §64 
to Iicmachandra's grammar §69 ; 
—to tho KBtnntro §70 to tho 
SSrasvatu §79;—to Mugahabodhu 
§ 86 to tho Snupadmu § 93. 

AdhikBra-Batras, how indicated by 
Pffyioi 24 n2. 

AdbyBtmu-RKmKyayu, oom.on, by 
Nnge4a 47-21 ;'49*6. 

Advayasarssvati 97*18. 

Agaritvara 79*21. 

Agnikumltra, elder brothor of llara- 
datta 39*12. 

Agni4armo, alias of Idvarakrisbna 
64*n4. 

Agrayaya mentioned ,in Nirukto 
8*nl. 

Agriyaya mentioned in Nirukta 
8*nl. 

AiDdra school, supplanted by PB- 
jjini 10*15 ; amongst its follow¬ 
ers KBtylyana (Vararuchi), VyB- 
<)i and Iodradatta 1016; its ac¬ 
count by Hiuen Teong and TffrH- 

t 6 [Sk. Gr.] 


nBtha 10*17 ; ogreeing with Kn- 
tantrn and porlm{>s identical with 
it 10*20, 12*1, 84*14 ; revealed 
by Kffrtt»kovn 10 - 22 ; analogies in 

tho I’lBtidnkhyas 11*12 ; its ter- 
min-'logy in tho Tolskappiyam 
11-3; Uurnell’s conclusion about 
it ll-9ff ; poat-l'ffninTyu in date 
an^pre-Pmninrya in sulietanco 

Aindra School of graiumariana, by 
l)r. Burnell 3-nl ; 5 n2 ; 11-nl. 

Aitiliffsikns mentioned in tho Nir¬ 
ukta 8-nl. 

Ajaynpitla successor of KumBra- 

S in 76*11. 

isonBchltrya author of Mayi- 
prnkarfikn, com. on th» ChlntB- 
iiisyi 72*7. 

Aiuriktt 07*5. 

AkalnBkadcvu 63*n4. 

Alaudln, Sultan 99*16. 

Alboraol 91*16. 

Alexander 16-35 ; 16*34 ; Payini 
lived before his invssion 17*2 ; 
raxed Sangnla to ground 17-16 ; 
18*8. 

AlpakliBna or Sultun Alaudin 
69-nl. 

AIpaBithi or Alarn, patron and urns, 
tor of Mandnna 98*29ff ; proba¬ 
bly u local chieftain from Hi I TO 
99*12 : not the same ns Sultan 
Alaudin 99-nl. 

Amalasarasvnti teacher of Amrita- 
bhitrati 97.12. 

Amara quoted by name in Bopa- 
dove’s Mugdhabodlia 10*n3. 
Amarachnndra’sSyudisamuchcbuya 
80*8ff. 

Amarakoalm, com. on-, lll*n2 ; by 
KsbTrasvHmin 52*7. 
Amoghavarsha l ( Rltshfrukaju ), 
patron of ( Jaina ) SRkatByana 
69*14, 69*n2. 

Amoghavritti 64*n4 ; written by 
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SskftJKynna himsolf 69-13; ila 
date 69 16, 69n2,72-nl ; NyKsa 
on — by Prabh&chandrBchnryn 

72- 2 ; Ynkshavurmoii’a ChictS- 
mapi based upon it 72-4; rofers 
to various SvetBinbura works 

73- ul; drawn upon freely by 
Hemachaodra 76-13, 7G-nl ; 
76-n2. 

AiaritabbSratTi com , Subodhikti, 
on SHrasvata-prakriyS inenlioos 
Narondro an the author of Ssraa- 
vata95-2Gff, 97-11 ; quota! Vi- 
malaaaraavati 44nl ; ptrsonul de¬ 
tails about linn 97-12M ; hi. date 
97-22. 

Amritasi;it ! by Vltrapilvunciia, a 
com. on the PrakriyttkaumudT 
46-nl. 

AraritataraflgipT, see KshrrntaraR- 
gioT. 

Anahillapaf^kn 74-18. 

Xnandapitla of KirrfmTr 91-15 ; his 
dato 91-18. 

Anciont Indian Literature, History 
of, by Max Mliller, 4-nl ; 4-n3; 
9-nl : 12-nl ; 14-nl. 

Andhra'82-nS ; 101-8- 

Annamfcham'n Miinksharlt on the 
AahJITdhyiryl 60-24. 

Anubandhss of Pltpini 23-20 ; the 
system already known bofore 
rBpini 23-nl of the IhirtupB- 

tha samo aa those of the Aebjff- 
dhyByl 26-18 ; —of UpBdisGtras 
samo as PBnini’s 26-10of 
Vnjasanoyi PrBtidRkhya samo ns 
those of PBpini 29*n2. 

AnubhatisvftrGpBcliBrya'B SBrnsva- 
taprakriyB 92-nl, §76 ; tho tradi¬ 
tional founder of StTrasvata 
95-3 ; his vttrtikas 95-9 ; his 
dato 96-l6£ ; interpolations in 
hia oom. 102-25, 102 -nl. 

AparBjita prccoptor of Haradatla 
39-13. 

Spidali, founder of a grammatical 
school, and auoted by Ponlni 
9-23, I2 n2 ; bis rule quoted by 
the Kndikff 9 24, 9-n3, 10-nl ; 
37-8 ; Kaiyyata quotes from 
his grammar 10-4, 10-n2 ; quoted 

i name in Bopadeva’s Mug- 
bodha 10 7,10-n3. 

Arapyaka, Taittirlya, 4-n2. 

Arctic Homo in the Vedas, 3-n2. 


Art of writing, when introduced 
4-26 ; presupposed by primitivo 
_ PrUtidffkhyaa 4-30- 
Arya-drutnklrli author (?) of the 
_ Pancbavastu 67-21ff. 

Arynvajru auoted by (jHina) Snko 
IByana 70n5. 

Asaiijiiaka a nioknamo for ChKndra 

S T.mmar 60-4. 

fffdbyByl of Pfipini 7-2 ; 9-7 ; 
9-9 ; 12-n2 ; 12-17; oldrs 1 . surviv¬ 
ing work in aGtra stylo 13-2 ; 
18-26; why bo called 19-20: 
programme of, pp. 20 - 21 , and 
22-nl ; arrangement of sOtras 
within it, 24-21ff, 24-n3 ; trea¬ 
tises accessory to it §16 ; some¬ 
times its teaching contrary 
to that of the UpBdiaGtras 
26-24, 26-n2 ; 27-17 ; 29-20 ; r«- 
ensts of §29, 67-2 ;coin. on it 
by BhoHoii 47-12 ; com. on it 
by Anuainbha|{a 60-24 ; 66-10 ; 
momions ^Bka^Byana 68-26 ; 
109-101 ; eee also PBnini. 

Asiatic Society of Bongol, Journal 

of, 33-nl. 

Assyrians not unknown to Indians 
before Alexander’s Invasion 
16-32; mentioned as mercenary 
tightora by Ptlpini 17-23; blotted 
out ns a political power in 638 
13.0., 17-27 ; 18-9. 

Asuras, tee Assyrians. 
Audumbarityapa mentioned in tbo 
Niruktn 8-nl. 

Aufrccht 42-o2; 46-n3 ; his edition 
of UpRdivritti 54-11; 68-nl ; 

108-1 ; 109-3. 

Aupamanyava mentioned in tho 
Niruktn 8-nl. 

AurnavHbhn mentioned in tho 
Nirukta 8-nl. 

Autthitsanika title of Goylchandra 
110-6, I10-n2. 

Auvafa 42-9ff. 

AvachCri or AvachGrnikB on Hema- 
_ chandra’a Brihadvritti 78-9. 
Avadyaka-sGtra 73-n’l. 

B 

Bahadur Shah 78-27. 

Baiji 35-nl ; 41-19. 

ra 

su 


BslabodhinI by Bhaffca Jagaddba 
91-12, with UgrabhGtPg NyE 
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on tho sumo 91.14. 

BElamanornniR an abridgment of 
tho PraudbsmnnoraiiiS perhaps 
by tho satno author 47.8. 

BnlambhaHT, a com. on tho Vyava- 
liKrnkftnda of tho MitltkiharE, by 
Vaidyanniha, ascribed to liis 
patroness 60.10- 

Blunrltmapanohlnuna's Prabodl.a- 
prnklt4rt 114-19fE ; his DliEtupra- 
kltfa 114.26. 

BEla Sttstri, editor of tho Kndikn 
86.n3. 

Bfllfrvabodlia, Chitndru recoBt by 
Klt4yapa 62.20 ; supersedes all 
other ChRudra treatises in Coy- 
Ion 62.23. 

UltlUvabodha by Narahuri 116-lGfT. 

B&nn 63.23. 

Bondnll, Cstaloguo of Nopal mss. 
45.n2. 

Bhffgnvata-purnpn 105.nl, 105.12 ; 
not tho work of Bopndova 105.n3. 

Bhiiiravamirfra’s com. ou tho Parl- 
bhnshondudekhain 55.9. 

Blmndarksr It. G., Roport for 1883- 
84, 86.d2 ; Koport for 1882-8H. 
97.nl ; on PEpini’s doto 14.7 ; 
on I'ntaiijali’s (Into 32.12; Early 
History of tho Dccenu 106.*»2. 

Bhundnrtcnr 8. R. 99.nl. 

Bbttnu-dTkshi'n alius V14 veil vara 
alias RRmKrfruma, son of Dlwtfoji 
46.25. 

BhffradvRja mentioned by Pnpini 
12.n2. 

Bliffrndvffjrya metitioned by Patar'i- 
jali Sl.nlO. 

Bbltrsmalla, fathor of Bhoja 116.33. 

Bhnrnta, commentator of tno Blmf- 
tiknvyu 110 . 2 . 

Bhartrihari's account of tbo vicissi¬ 
tudes in tho text of tho Mahff- 
bhHshyn 13.26,13-n4 ; 27.n5 ; out- 
hor of Vskyapadtva 627, 55.23 ; 
Using's data for him 40.17 ; also 
author of a com., DTpikS, on tho 
MahRbhRabya 41.3, 42.u2,109-8 ; 
quoted by ViflhalRcbRrya 45-20 ; 
his preceptor VasurRta 69-1- 

Bhrtsa’s Rvopna-VEBavadattR 13.28. 

BliRshyakRra, see Pntanjali. 

Bbavasiraha 116-5- 

Bbffvasirhba-PrukriyR by Bhatta- 
vinRyaka 116.3. 

Bhappa GopRla 100.16ff. 


Bbapjn-vinnyaka'a BhRvasimha- 
PrakriyR 116.3. 

Rhaftikflvya quoted by Haradotta 
39.n3 ; 77-16 ; 109.9 ; com. on— 
by Bharata 110-2. 

Bhatpoji Drkshita 9.n2 ; distingui¬ 
shes between tho two authors 
of the KlWilclt 36.4, 36.nl ; ac¬ 
knowledges indebtedness to tho 
Rflpnmulff 45.nl ; bin model 
for SiddhRntn-kaumudt the Prn- 
kriytTknunnidl of RRmnchandra 
45.10; his Siddhttnta-kaumudl 
and other works § 31; authors 
quoted by him 46.nfl ; his pro- 
turned indebtedness to Homa- 
chsndrn’s SabdnnudKsana 46.21 ; 
dlsoiplo of 6eshakrishpa 46.3 ; 
personal detail* about him 
46.23ff ; his dnto 47.8ff ; works 
of BhaUoji Dlkshita 47.9ff, 63.3, 
63.16, 54.17 ; gencologicnl tabic 
for Bhnpfojl’e family48.nl ; his 
part in modern rovival of PRpini 
92.17 ; 103.5 ; testifles to tho do¬ 
mination of Bopadovn 107.7ft. 

BliRvaproklTdikir, VaidyffnBthn’s 
com. on tho Sabdarntna 60.16. 

Bhavishyottara-PurRpa 39.19; 40.3. 

BhTmabh«tta‘H com. on tho Pari- 
bhitshondudoklmra 66.10. 

Bhlmnscna 42.8 ; mentioned us a 
writer on roots by SHyaijo 53.2. 

BhT*hraaparvan, MahBbbRrato, 16.8. 

Bhoja quoted by KskTroavUmin 62.3; 
quoted by Homoclinndra 76.n2. 

Bhoja II ( 6ilRhRra ) 67-4. 

Bhoia, son of BliRramolia 115.33. 

Bhoja vyKkarapa by Vinayasun- 
dara 116.32ff. 

BholRnHtha quoting from DurgR- 
dRsa 107.32. 

BhOriprayoga of Padmsnffbbadatta 
quote* Ujjvaladatta lll.lSf, 

lll.n2. 

BhQtibali quoted by Pajyapffda 
66n.2. 

Bombay Branch of tho R. A. 8., 
journal of, 35.n2. 

Bopadovo quotes by name various 
grammarians 10.7, 10.n3, 92.5; 
quoted by Vitth&lHcbSrya 45.21; 
mentions Dovanadl us author of 
Jaincnditt grammar 63.22; quotes 
Vardbamffna 88-23 ; quotes Trilo- 
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chanadilaa 89.2 ; nowhere re¬ 
fers to Sltrosvata 92-1, 93.2G j 
97.32; his dato 91.27 ; §82 ; per¬ 
sonal details about him 105.3011; 
his works 105.l0ff, I05.n3; the re- 
Iigious element in his grammar 
106-1 Iff, 113.13, 114.16, 106.nl ; 
his extromc divergence from 
Pnriiui'H technical terminology 
106.261T; his opinions refuted by 
Dhn{Joji 107.12; his present lim¬ 
ited influonco 107.18 ; 109.4 ; 
109.18 ; 112.3. 

Brlthmaiias, grammatical specula¬ 
tions in, §3; their language very 
different from that of the Smiihi- 
tits 8.8, S.nl ; their n ain interest 
sacerdotal, and grammar only of 
secondary intorent 3 24 ; G.nl ; 
12.C ; 56.2. 

BrnlunasITgnraniuui 97.19. 

Brlhsd-gscliohha of Nagpur 98.10 ; 
founded by DovaiUri 98.12. 

Brlhat-KImraUira-gacbohha 99.15. 

Urihadvritti, tec &ih(lanu4Bsuna- 
brihsdvritti. 

nitlil**i, on introduction of art of 
writing 4.n3; regards JayBdltya 

uKnd.nrrian3G.22, 86.n4 ; 41.7 ; 

68.6 ; his pamphlet on Ilema- 
ohtndrn 73 l2ff ; 77.G ; 82.n2 ; 
85.n3 ; 91.8 ; 91-nS- 

Burnell, Essay on Aindra School of 
grammarians, S.nl; 10-25; ll.nl; 
11.8 ; 12.9 ; 82.12. 

C 

Cambay 53.28 ; 74.9. 

Ceylon, Chilndra treatises in, G1.22 ; 
62.15. 

Ghnchiga father of Hemsclmndra 
73.25. 

Cbsitanya 113.18. 

Chaitnnyilmrita, a Vuislumva gram¬ 
mar 114.3. 

Chlikravsrmaga mentioned by Pa¬ 
cini l2-n2. 

Chakravarti, Professor Srish Chan¬ 
dra, 39.nl. 

Cbnlukya 72.25. 

Chap^Tdvara teacher of VRsudova- 
bhatja 98.24. 

Chandra, see Chandragomin. 

Cbandradnsa 59.6. 

Chsndra-gachchha 78.33. 


Chandragomin 20-8; his dote 
35*19; quoted by name in Bopa- 
deva’s Mugdhabodha 10.n3; men¬ 
tioned by VliraanffchUrya 63-30, 
53-u2 ; quoted in Gapuratna- 
mahodsdhf 18.nl; Chandragomin 
and hi8 work §22, also §§42 and 
following ; was a Bauddhii 36-4, 

59- 6 ; and wroto primarily for 
his own Church 35-6 ; his un¬ 
orthodox innovations 35-G ; the 
Kltdiktl largely indotbod to him 
37-18ff ; illustrations 38-ul ; his 

rainmnr edited by Liobich 
8-nl ; earliest reference to him 
and his prodoccssors 41-19(1 ; 
mentioned by KshTrasvUmin ns 
author of some work on roots 
52-14, 52‘n2 ; bis DhattipKjha 
incorporated with the Kstuntra 
52 28; 67-n2; his dato §43, 68-n2, 
64-18; In's own vritti on tho 
Chandra sGtrus 58-22, Cl-9; oxists 
now in fragments 61.10 ; incor¬ 
porated by Dharmadnsu 61-12 ; 
naturoof his work §44; improves 
upon POpluTya gruunnor 69-0ff ; 
his Dhltuptyha 59-14 ; his really 
original contribution 59*19; his 
object 69-27.ff; his terminology 
mostly PaninTya 60-1 ; his gram¬ 
mar niuknamod Asaiijflaka 60.4, 

60- nl ; othor accessory works 
by him 60-9K ; no Chandra pori- 
bhnshas 61-2 ; non-grammatical 
works of, 6l-4fE; 69-19; 70-2ff, 
70-n2; 70-n3; 70.n4 ; 71-2; 
quoted by Hemnchandra 76-n2 ; 
his grammar said to agreo with 
that of Panini 10-19. 

Chandriikmi author of Subodhiklt 
or Dlpikit on Sarnevatn-prakriyll 
98-7ff: personal dotails about him 
98-10ff ; his duto 98-17ff ; patro¬ 
nised by Sahi Salem, the emperor 
of Delhi 98-17, 98-nl ; 103-11. 

Chandrsdokhant-vidyBlankilra, his 
commentary on Qoylchandra's 
vritti 11019. 

Chilndra sGtras, vritti on, probably 
by Chandragomin himself 58-23 ; 
mentions a Gupta victory over 
HGpas 58*24 ; Dharraadasa’seom- 
on, 61-12 ; other works now only 
in Tibetan translations 61-25 ; or 
in Ceylon 61-22; their list 61-nl; 
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Ceylonese recast supersede thorn 
in Ceylon 62.23. 

ChandrSvatT mother of Vijjnla- 
bhopatr 115.27. 

Chitfigadova, Hemachandro’s first 
name 73.25. 

Charanns, rules for, framed 4.10. 

Cbarmarfiras mentioned f n tlio Nir- 
nkta fi.nl. 

Chaulmna 115.28. 

OhhByB. Vaidyanutha’s com. on 
the MalinbliKsbyaprodTpoddyota 
60.14. 

Chhcda-sQtra 73.nl. 

Clihichhuhhatla’sLaghuviitti 91.19. 

ChidaalhimlllK, Vuidyanntba’s 00 m. 
on NHRojibhaUu'a fiabdenduJc- 
khara 50.16. 

ChldrOpRdrania's Dlpavyllkarana 

116.1 

CbjuUliufttii, com. on SltkatKyana- 
SabdKnmUlsann by Vakshnvar- 
man 72.3 : sub-commentaries on 
U72.Gff. 

Cbinlltmani, ire MuhKbhitehyu-chiu- 
tffmapi. 

ChinlilmuninruWpadu, Maftgnmsu’s 
com. on the Chintrtmagi 72.7. 

Cho.la 10.30. 

Climatlo conditions, catisosof dia¬ 
lectical poculiavitics, and influ¬ 
encing study of gr.-.mmnr 8.1. 

Colobrooko 68.nl ; 109.4 ; 110.23 ; 
112.12; 114.3. 

Cunningham Identifies Pltnini’s na¬ 
tive place with Labour 19.2. 

D 

DakshT, name of Ptrnini’e mothor 
19.8. 19.nl. 

Dftmodnradatt* fathor of Padmn- 
nttbhadatta 111.4. 

Darius 16.1. 

DardanndSstra, Digambara, G5-3- 

DayRpltla’s abridgment. Rapnsul- 
dhi, of 6ttkatHyana 6abdnmiiiS- 
sana 72.23; personal dotails about 
him 72.231E ; his date 72.26. 

Deiocea ( Dwaukas ) first king of 
tbe 6akas or Skytbiacs, cir. 700 
B. C. 18.1. 

Devaehandra prophesies Hcma- 
chandra's future greatness 74.4 ; 
receives him into order 74.11. 

Devagiri 104.32,105.3. 


Dovauandl author of Jsinendra 
grammar 63.14ff ; his new techni¬ 
cal terms 66.5, C6.nl, does not 
acknowledge obligations 66.10 ; 
names quoted by him 66.12, 
G6.n2 ; 67.16 quoted by Jlewa- 
chandra 76.n2. 

Devarlija mentions KshTraevltmin’s 
Nighontuvrilti 52.10. 

Devasundarnsari teacher of Gupn 
ratnasari 80 . 16 . 

DovasGri founder of tho Brihsd 
gncbchha of Nagpur 98.101T. 

Dovondraaflri author of Haimu- 
laglmnyttaa and pupil of Udayn- 
chnndru 78.3311. 79.nl. 

DovTdKsa quoted by DiirgltdltBn 
107.30. 

Dhunaohandra 78.14. 

Dhanaiijnya-kofU 63.21. 

Dhanedvara or Dham-du teacher of 
Bopadeva 99.u2 ; 104.30, 105.ul. 

Dhancd vara, Bha^a, criticises Ksho- 
inondra 98.2f, 99.21 ; his date 
99.21ff; not samo as teacher of Bo- 
pudova 99.n2 ; his works lOO.lff. 

Dharmndiaa’s com. incorporate# the 
Chltndruvritti G1.12. 

Dlnrnm sQtrna of some kind known 
to Pllnini 14.n2. 

Dhittnpnthu, tho FltyinTya 26.14, 
25.n2 ; its nnubandhas sumo as 
those of Pftqini 25.18, 26 n3 ; 
com. by Bha^oji 47.10: com. by 
KshTrasvllruin in his DnRtuvritti 
62.6ff ; other writers on PRpinTya 
DhtttupBtha t viz. Chandra 62.16, 
62.n2; MHdbava or Srivana 52.28; 
BhTmasena 63.2 ; Muitroysrak- 
shita 53.2; and Nngcda 63.3: the 
ChRndra—was incorporated by 
Durgaaimba with tbe KRtantra 
52.19, 59-14, 60.10, 60-19; 88.3fF, 
90.Iff ; Jumaranandi revises Pr- 
ninlyu—and adoptes it for his 
own sobool 110 3f ;— of Sau- 
padma 112-19 ;—of 6ffka{Ryana 
71.15 ;—of Homacliandra 77.21: 
the geuuine— of KRtantra school 
in Tibetan translation only 
90.4 for tho SBrasvata, by 
Harahaklrti 98.14, with a com. 
on it called Tarafigipr 103-9 ; 
the Saupsdraa—modelled after 
PBpini’a 112 32 ; com. DhRtunir- 
naya on it 113-1. 
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DhttoprakBia by Bslarffma-pan- 
chUnina 114.26. 

DbStuvritti by KshlrasvBmin 52.6ff; 
ito naturo and contonts 52.201T ; 
—by MBdhava or Sayana 52.28. 
phn^idhikS on Hemaohandra’s Bri- 
hadvritU 78.10; its naturo 78.28ft; 
its diiputod authorship 78.10ff;ita 
probable varying versions 78.20 ; 
—on tho last chapter of tho Brl- 
hadvritti 78.24ff ; 89.20. 
Dhuridliikll on Durgaaimha’s vritti 

89.19f. 

Dhunduka, nativo place of Homa- 
chandra 73.23. 

Dlivanipradlpa 97.9. 

Dlalectioul peculiarities causes of 
abifting climatic couditiona, and 

E omoting study of grammar 
29. 

Drkahita school 48.nl; grammotical 
works outaido it §88. 
Dr^nkarapa by CbidrapBrfruuia 

Dlpiklt on Homachaudra’s Brihad- 
vritli 78.9. 

Iktt or SubodhikB by Chandra- 
Trtl, with an important yraiusti 
at tho ond98.7ff. 

Dowaon 99-1. 

DravidnHiihglm 65*6. 

Durga different from Durgssiriiha 
88*12 ; 89-16 ; tee DurgBtma also. 
DurgHchBrya author of com. on 
Nirukta 88-14. 

DurgBdRsa author of a com. on 
Kavikalpadruraa 107-28f; authors 
qnotod by him l07*30ff. 
Durgapadnprabodha by fWallablin 
VRchanKchRrya on Hnnachand- 
ra’s LffigBrnidusann 80-2f. 
Durgusithuu mentions KfltyRyuna 
as the author of tho UriBrtisGtros 
27 4, 27-n2 ; quoted by Vipjhalff- 
ohBrya 45 ; iucorporat's OhUndro 
DhRtuplttho with the Kittantra 
52-19, 88-3ff, 90-lff ; takes over 
most of the PSninlya paribhSshSa 
55.12 ; qnotod by Hemacbandra 
76.n2, 88.3 ; says that the Krit- 

S rakarapa of tho KRtantr* is 
y KstyBvnna 84-17ff; Durga- 
simha and his vritti §68 ; his 
vKrtikas to tho Kstantra 87.nl ; 
lus date 83-16, 88-6 ; not the first 
commentator of.Kstantra 83-17ff; 


his dote 83-16: his sGtrapafha 
differs from the one current 
in KlGmTr 83.21f, 87-27, 9-14 ; 
85-5ff ; author of an Opffdipntha 
85 n2 ( 90-1 : a §aiva 88-nl, and 
distinct from his namesake, 
a Bauddha 88-2, who wrote a 
ooru. on his vritti 88-10, and 
from other later namesakes of 
his 88-llff ; known in KBtSmlr 
much Into 91-6. 

Durgasiinlia, Bauddha, author of 
a com. on Durgasirhha’B vritti 
88 - 8 . 

Durgnsiinha-vritti, com. on, by 
Rftghunandunmiiromani 84-26; by 
another Durgaaimha 88*10; other 
comm, on it §69 ; ft com. (ano¬ 
nymous) on it 99-nl. 

DurgBtma (or Durga) perhaps a 
Vrrsdaivn 88-n3, and author of a 
LifigHmiiiRsana 88-15,88-n8,85-n2 
distinct from Durgasimha 88-12; 
89-16; 89-29. 

DurgRtina author of (KRtantra) 
LifigRnurfffsana 85-n2; different 
from Durgaaimha nbovo 85-n2. 

DvRrakHdR«a alias DvHrika father 
of Tnrkatilaka-bhattRohnrya 
102 - 22 . 

DvRrika, tee DvRrnkndRsa. 

DvyR4rayamnhRkKvya of Homa- 
chandra 06-20; 77-17. 

E 

Early History of India by Vincent 
Smith 17-5; 17-16. 82-n3. 

Early History of tho Decoan by 
Dr. R. G. Bhnmlarkor 105-n2. 

Er stern school mentioned by PR- 
nlni 10-12; 12 u2; 18-33. 

Eggeling’s edition of the KRtantra 
85-22 ;87-nl. 

Elliot 99-nl. 

Epigraphicn Indica 69-n2. 

F 

Family-books of Vedas, oompilors 

of, 6-nl. 

a 

GadR by VuidyanRtha, a com. on 
ParibhRBhendndokhora 50*13. 

GadRdh'ira son of TriloohanadRsa 
89-6. 

Gaisnddin Khilji of Mnlva 93*7 ; 
97*3. 
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Gfilttva mentioned in the Nirukta 
8-nl; by Pffpini 12-n2. 

Gaimpa^ha of I’anini 23.2 iff ; 
25-20 ; §37 ; coin, upon by KahT- 
ruBvffimn 53-10; Cbltndra—CO-12; 
embodied in tho sGtravyitti of 
Chandrogomin GO-24; Pltpinlya 
—omdocued in the KBtJikH GO-24; 
—of 6&katttyuim 71-14; — of 
llcmachandra 77-2G ; — of tho 
8uupudma 113-1. 

GHiiaratnamuhodadhi quoting Snht- 
turlyn or Psnini, Ankuinyanu, 
Chandragorain, etc. 18-nl: 42-n2; 
41-5, 41-nl ; 62*16 ; with tho 
author's own com. 58-131T; 88-n4. 

Ganavritti by Kshlrusvamin men* 
tioned by VardhamBiiB 62.11. 

Gnnedvsra father of Padmunttbha- 

dstta 111-6. 

GKrgya mentioned byP&pini 12-n2; 
mentioned in tho Nirukta 8-nl. 

Gltagovinda. com. on, by Nngeda 
40-7. 

Goldstiiokor : PBnini, His place in 
Sanskrit litoraturo, on Primitive 
Pratiitakliyns 6-nl ; 23-7 ; on 
J'Rpini’s paribhnshns 25-nl ; his 
viowi na to tho nuthorsliip of tho 
UijadisOtrr.s 2G-25 , 26-nB ; on 
Vnjaaanoyi PrBtttnkhyn 2U-»2- 

32-nl;88-n4; onPanini’s datol4-7, 
14-nlt l4-n2; 19-n8; his reasons 
for assuming considerable inter¬ 
val between Ptlpini und KstyV- 
yana 28-nl; 64-nl. 

Goma$aslIra, a plrilosophicol work in 
PrKkrit 72-15. 

GonardTya mentioned in the MahB- 
bliBshya 32-29, S2-n2; quoted by 
VKtsyRyana in tho KsmesGtra 

83-nB, 33-5. 

Gopiksputra mentioned in the Ma- 
habhsshya 32.29, 32-n2; quoted 
by V5t8y5yana in the KHma- 

eatra 33-5, 33-n3. 

UopHlachakravarti’s com. on the 
Jauinara 110-23. 

GopSlagiri’s subodhinl on Vijja- 
labhGpati’s Prabodlm-prakftda 
115.30. 

GopTnStha TarkffchHrya writes sub- 
corn. to SrTpati’s supplement to 
KBtantra 90-16; 90-20. 


Goavanii, surname of Bonadeva 
105-8. 

Qovurdhana’a vritti on UnRdis, 
quoted by Ujjvaladattft 54-14. 

GovurdlianubhatJn, grandfather of 
Jayskrishna 51-12. 

GoyTcbandra’s com. on tho Sufik* 
shiptasura 110-Gff;l»is other works 
110-14f; sub-commentaries on his 
coin. 110-lGff. 

Grammar, its study in India 1-3 ; 
existing school of—in India 1-10; 
not treated ob Bcicnco in Vodic 
times 2-11; ita study influenced 
by contact of different forms of 
speech, by growth of dialects, 
or by a chnngo of climatic 
conditions 2-21 ff; Greek—, influ¬ 
enced by Homan conquest 2-u2; 
its rtudy as scionco post-Brnb 
mapIo8-29; 4-G; its really crea¬ 
tive period 6-17; philosophy of—, 
treatises on, 5B-16ff. 

Grammars, Vaishnava, 113-15. 

Grammatical speculations in India : 
their extent and vuluo §1 ; early 

-§§2-4;-in tho Vedas §2, 

in the Uinlnnanas §3, und in 

allied works §4 ;-in the 

TailtirrynsamhitH 2-1. 

Greeks, Ionian, not always to bo 
identified with Havanas 15-21; 
thoir appearanco in history long 
before 1000 B. C. 16-80. 

Grihya-satras of some kind known 
to Pltnini 14-n2. 

GupUkora G4-n2. 

Gupanoodl G4-n2. 

GuparatnasOri’s KriyK/alnasam- 
uohehaya 80-12ff; his date 80-16, 
80-n3; Important oroiasti at tbs 
end of bis work 8016ff- 

Gupta victory over Hapat. 58-24; 
Early—kings G4-24. 


Haima-Dhstuputba 77-21. 

Haitna Kaumudt by Meghavijaya 
mentions Bha^oji’s indobtodness 
to Hemacbandra 46-21; otherwise 
called Chandraprabhs 79-17 ; 
its date 79 17. 

Haimn-laghunyKsa on Hemachand- 
ra’s Brihadvritti 79'Iff abridg- 
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raent of a larger Nynsa 79-2ff. 

Haiuia-lagJiuprakriyn by Vinayavi- 
iayagani 79 12; com., Haimapra- 
ku4a, on—79-14. 

HaimaprakiWa coin, on llaima- 
laghuprakriytt 7914, its date 
79-15, 79-n3. 

Haimo school absorbs Paninlya Up- 
Rdiautras 54-8 ; 77 23; tec also 
Hemacliandra. 

Hafisavijayugani'B 6ubdnrthacluin- 
driku 100-27 ; his date 100 30. 

Harudatt* author of PadamaiijarT 
§26 ; personal detuils 39-10ff; his 
originul name Sudartlana 40-nl ; 
his date 40 ll; quoted by Vittha- 
IScliIrya 45 20. 

Haraprasilda Shastri 58’8 ; 82m2. 

HSruvali llln2. 

Hari, sec Bhartrihari. 

llavibhadra, sec IlaribhatJa. 

Haribhatta or Huribhadra father of 
Kshemendra 97-29. 

Hari-dlkshita teacher of NKgcda 
47-19, 48-nl. 

Hffridravaka mentioned iu the Nir- 
ukta 8-nl. 

Harilllamrita by Bopadcva 105-12, 
105 nl. - 

HarinSmSmrita § 96; two such 
grammars 1-13-I6ff ; their tech¬ 
nical terms 113-23ff. 

Harirffms, a Bengal Kstantra writer, 
quoted by KavirSja 9014. 

Horirama’s com. on Goylchandra’s 
vritti 110-20. 

Harivamda( Jain) 63-21. 

HarshakTrti pupil of Chandra- 
kTrti 98-13 ; wrote a DlUItuputha 
for the Sffrasvata with nn im¬ 
portant praiasti at the end 98.15, 
and a com. on it called Taran* 
gipT 103-9ff. 

Harshaknla teacher of Udayasau- 
bhlgya 78-26. 

Harshavardhana 53-20. 

Haryaksha 35-nl ; 41-20- 

Hcmachandra 57-n2; mentions Do- 
vanandr as author of Jainendra 
63-22; 66-20; 68-31; his LingEnu- 
b'Ssana based on that of Stlkajffya- 
na71-22; biographical material of 
—73-n2, collected by Biihler 
73-17 ; his life § 57 ; his birth¬ 
place 73-23; received into order 


47-10; consecrated suri or ilcltitr- 
ya 74-16; attracts attention of Ja- 
yasimha SiddharSja 74-29; writes 
&abditnu^K8ana for him 75-18, 
75-nlj converts KuinErapnlu 75-8, 
writes YogadExtra at the instance 
of KuinSrapJtlu 75-36 ; his pilgri¬ 
mage 75-20, and death 76-24; his 
indebtedness to the Amoghavritti 
and to SskatHyana 6abdEnu4a- 
sana 76-12, 76-nl ; gives tho 
>ra6asli of his patron in his Bri- 
mdvritti 77-3ff; author of DvyEd- 
rtiya-mahitkrcvyi 77-17 ; also of 
accessory trc.tiscs 77-28, but 
' not of the vi varunas or vrittis on 
them 77-30ff; other works of Ho- 
machandra 80-20; docs not use 
prntySharas 8l-6 ; 89-21. 

Hcmaohandra’s ^abdltnu45sana one 
of the works presumably used by 
Bhaftoji 46-22 ; its nature § 58 ; 
its objoct 76-Cff; author’s own 
com. on it 76-17ff ; other comm, 
and sub-commentaries on it § 60 ; 
digests, manuals, and miscel¬ 
laneous works § 61 ; tho Prakrit 
chapter from it 76-2; its later 
independent history 8M2ff; 
phundhiku on it 78-25; 89 21. 

HcmSdri minister of Mahndeva 
and patron of Bopadcva 105-2ff, 
105-nl. 

Hemaharisavijayagani writes on 
paribhE9hEs for Hemschandra’s 
school 89-3ff ; his NysyErtha- 
manjOsha 80-7. 

Homanandanagani teacher of Sa- 
hajakrrti 100-22. 

Hiradhara son of Vijjala-bhupati 
115-29. 

History of Ancient Indian Litera¬ 
ture, by Max Midler, 4-nl; 4-n3 ; 
9-nl ; 12-nl ; 14-nl. 

History of Indian Literature by 
Weber 82-7. 

Hiuen Tsang, liis account about tho 
Aindra school 1017 ; 19-3. 

Humayun 93-9. 

Hunas, Gupta victory over, 58-26- 

I 

India-. what can it teach us, 41*n3. 
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Indian Antiquary l3-n5; 19-n4 
30-u2; 31-all; 3213; 32-nl 
33-n2; 36n2 ; 87-n2; 41-n3 
61-nl; G4-nl ; 64-14 ; G7-n2 
69-9; 69-u2; 72-nl; 72-n3; 76.nl. 

Indischo Studion 12-nl ; 33-10. 

Indo-Aryans, by Rsj.Mitra, on the 
identification of Yavauus with 
Ionian Greeks 15-21. 

Iudra alios Indragomin quoto-l by 
namo in Bopadova's Mugdha- 
bodba 10-n3; but not so quoted 
in Pffpini’s Ash^tdhyttyl; spoken 
of as tho lirst of grammarians 
10-25, 10-n4 ; quoted by 6iiku{il- 

5 .na 70-7, 70n5; quoted by 
oinaohandra 76n2. 

Indra (God) rovouls groinmar to 
Jinu 63-4, 63-n2- 
Indradotta said to havo boon at 
first a followor of tho Aindra 
sohool 10 - 16 ; and a contompo- 
• rary of PK^ini 19-10. 

Ionian Urcoks not always to bo 
idontiflod with Yavanas 16-21; 
thoir appeoranoo in liistory long 
boforo 1000B.U., 16-30. 

K is of Pataujali 33-15, 35-3. 
rakrishim alludod to in Jaiu- 
ondra-satras 64-19 ; his two uli- 
asos 64-n4. 

IdvarKnanda's Vivaruqa on Kaiy* 
yaja’s Pradlpa 43-3. 

Using’s account of Jayliditya and 
his work 35-2b. 


Jagaddharn, BhaJJa, author of Blt- 
lnbodhinT 91.12. 

JagannStha gives personal details 
about Bhaftoji 4o.27ff : pupil of 
tho son of SeBlmkrishtja 47.2, 
48.nl. 

Jaganntttha, author of Sftrapradr- 
pika, quotes Kshomendra 98.1, 
100 . 6 . 

Jahangir, Emperor, 93.9 ; 102.26; 

I 02 .n 2 . 

Jainendra quoted by namo in Bo- 
padova’s Mugdhabodha 10.n3 ; 
53.n2 ; mentioned by VBroanS- 
oh&rya 53.31, 63.n2 ; Jainendra 
school §47 ; its traditional author 
62.32f ; its sutrapSjha originally 
belonged to Digambara Jains, 


from whom 6vctRinbaran bor¬ 
rowed it 63.nl ; its real author 
Dovanindl G3.14ff, alios Pujya- 

C *u 63.26, 64.n2 ; date of its 
ndntion §48, G4.1Gff ; tho 
Jainendra sQtras allude to Irfva- 
rakrishna 64.19 ; character of— 

S rumiiiar §49 ; its two versions 
5.1811 ; its wunt of originality 
06.25ff; commentaries on it 67. Iff; 
its recast G7.12ff ; its later neglect 
ami present status 67.2GIF ; 68.8 ; 
70.5 ; 70.n4 ; 80.30 ; 93.26. 
Juiyyata fathor of Kaiyyaja 42.6. 
Jiinltrdana son of RHmabhatt* 
101.18. 

Jummira school, absorbs PBi,iinIyo 
Upitdisatrns 54.8; its nuino a 
misnomer 108’27ff ; its special 
features §87 : its alternative namo 
109.32. 

Jaynditya his dato 85-20 ; men¬ 
tioned by Using 36.22, 36.26 ; 
his work called vntti »atra 
86.23 ; at least a contemporary 
of tho author of tho Vfikynpa- 
dTya 86.n2 ; his contribution to 
tho KsiikB distinguished from 
that of Vffmana 36-4, 3G.nl ; 
rofors to LokUyatikas 36-16, 
36.n3 ; perhaps samo ns JoyR- 

S lda of Rsdmir 36.19 ; nativo of 

JWinlr 36.22. 

Jayakiishna supplemonts tho Tat- 
tvabodhinl by a sootion on svara 
and vaidikT prakriyK 48.6 ; his 
dato 48.8. 

Jayakrislino's com. on tho Laghu- 
siddliSntakaumudl 61.11 ; per¬ 
sonal details about him Sl.llff. 
Jayanta author of Tattvacliandra, 
an abridgment of the PrakriyR- 
knumudT 61.nl. 

JayantTkBra quoted by Homnchan- 
dra 76.n2. 

JayRpTda supposed to bo pupil of 
KsbTrasvRinin 52 2. 

Jayosimba II (Chnlukya emp’oror ) 
alias VHdirltja, fellow-student of 
DaySpBla 72.24ff. 
JaynsiiiiJia-SiddharKja patron of 
11 cm: chandra 74-20Q:; stories 
about him and Hoinachandra 
74-32; his death 76.1 ; the 
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&abdilm:.4!rsnna written at his 
request 75*18. 

Jinn or MohitvIYa, traditional author 
of the Jainendra school G2.32f ; 
63.4. 

Jiundattusuri toacher of Amara- 
chamlrn 80.8. 

Jinamandiina'a Kumilrnpflliicliarita 
73.n2. 

Jinapralbaallri alias Jinamabodha, 
author of a com. on Klttantra- 
vritti-panjikH 80 n2 ; particular 
nfcout him 89.n2. 

Jiuaprsbodhi, tee Jinaprablusari. 
Jinaratnn, tee Jincudu. 

Jimsilgnra 78.10. 

Jinendrabuddhi author of Nyitsu 
on KiMikiT §25, 71.nl; l is dato 
35 n2, 38 12; quoted by Bhltmnha 
35.r.2, 38*1 Off ; called sometimes 
Sthavira-.’inondrn 38.n2 ; styles 
himself Bodhiaaltx adc4Tyi!cItfrya 
3811; n.t later than 750 A.D. 
88 12 ; quoted by VitfhellchBTya 

Jinondu alias Jinaritna author of 
SiddhSnUratna 102*27. 
JrvagosvBmin’s HarinHmSmriU 
114.1. 

JftVnatilaka 103*12: 

JnUnmdra 8<ir«svati author of the 
TattvabodhinI 47.25. 

Jnltpakas 35.17, 64.27ff, 54‘n2, 
66 25 ; tee also ParibhBehls. 
Jodhopur (Yodhapura) 80.1, 80.nl. 
JogarHia’s Pffdaprakar-posaRgati 
84.20, App. 2 ; mentioned by 
Munklin 8-1.22 ; assigns the K 2 - 
tantra Kritpraknrana to Snkntl- 
yana 84 24. 

Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 33*nl. 

Journal of tho Bombay Branch of 
* the Ii.A.S. 35.n2. 

Jnmaranandl author of the vritti, 
RasavatT on Kramadlirara’s SaB- 
kshiptasffri 109.27ff; the school 
receives name (Jamnara) from 
him 108.28 ; and (RzsavaU) 
from his vritti 109.32 ; re¬ 
vises PEpinTya DhStupEtba for 
his own school 110 3f. 

Jupiter, twelve voar cycle of, 
01*21, 64.n5. . 


K 


Kaclicluyana’s Pitli Grammar 
closely related to Tolkappiyam 
11*5; and Used on K&Lantra 
82*10. 

Kadamha kings, Early, C4-23. 

Kadera 10*30. 

Klhnu father of MEdhnva 98*20. 

Kaiyyata quotes from the works 
Of &piiali and KEdakritsna 10*3, 
10*n2; 24*nl; tho PadaroanjarT 
based on his Prsdlpa 40*7,40*n2 ; 
his Prndlpa marking end of se¬ 
cond period in the hiatroy of 
PapinTya school § 28 ; his* pro- 
baUo date 41*29; pcrsonul do- 
tails about him 42 5fE; quoted 
in tlie Sarva-duriana-aaBgraha 
42*21, 42*n2 ; acknowledges in¬ 
debtedness to Bbnrtrihari 42*25; 

S noted by Vipthalftchltrya 45*19 ; 
)*21; 76*n2. 

Ka' kala quoted by IJcmachandrn 
76*n2. 

Kell, VoidyanStha’s com. on Nit* 
geda’s Vaiyakarana-aiddhiinte- 
inanjGabi 50*15. 
KElEpa-dbEUisOtra 90*4. 

KslBpe grammar sai 1 to agreo with 
the Aindra graminor 10 20 ; also 
Oellod KaumBra and KBtantra 
82*22f, 83*9f. 

KalSpaka quoted by Heinachandra 
76*n2. 

KalBpavyBkorapotpaUipraiava by 
VanamSli 82*n2. 

Kalfipin, the vehicle of KuroSra 

88-9. 

Kafo surname of Nffgojilhatto 
49*34. 

Kolliana 36*20- 

KslidEsa 57*22 ;58*n2; 101*16. 
KElikZ-sGtra 73*nl. 
Kalpasulras.Samayasundsra’Bcom. 
on, 63*2. 63*n2. 

KalyBna, Prince, patron of Scsha- 
kriabna 45*29. 

KalySnasarasvati’s Laghusffrasvafa 
103*24f. 

KBmB mother of RBroabhaffa 
101 * 12 . 

KBmadhenu by Bopadova 68*31 ; 
quotes VardhnmSna 88*23; corn, 
on the author’s Kavikalpadruma 

10511. 
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Klimasutra quotes Conardlya an'l 
Gonikftputn 88-5, 33-n3. 

Kamboja 10*30. 

Kandarpasiddhitnta’s com- on tho 
Saupadma 11213. 

KBvakni, trootiaoi on, 55’ 28 . 

KBrikKvsli by NSrltyanu Bhn{Jit- 
chnrya 110 - 12 . 

Knrttikcya rovoulod Aindra grmn- 
mar to Saptovurmnn 10-22; 
tee ulso KnmRra. 

KlUakritsna. founder of a gramma- 
tical school, 9-23 ; bin grammar 
consisted of sQU-as in tlnoo 
Adhyiryng 10 8,10-ul ; Kaiyyu^a 
quotes from IiIh grammar 10-4; 
10-n2 ; quoted by namo in Pops- 
dova’s Mugdhabodha li)-7, 10-nfi. 

KltrfikK gives a rulo of Apiduli 9-2-1; 
tells that KiMukritsua's grammar 
consisted of s’atras in threo 
AdhyByas 10'8, 10.nl ; does not 
onywhoro montion tho Aindra 
sohool 1120 ; 20-8 ; 28-nl; its 
date 35-20; a joint work of JnyH- 
ditya and VHniunu §23 ; perhaps 
same bh Vrittladtra mentioned by 
Using 36*24 ;quotes Vnkynjwdl- 
vo nnd so not onrlior than 050 
a.D. 86-n2 ; Nyvsa on—by Ji- 
nondrobuddnl §25,85-n2;porsona- 
lity of tho authors of—30.1 Iff; 
BvU-ftitri's edition of 8C-n3 ; 
nature of tho—37*1 IT ; quotes a 
a rulo of Apidnli 37-8, 9 n3 ; 
giveB a new vBrtikn of tho Shu- 
nlgas 37-11; its indebtedness to 
Chan irogomin §24. 02-2,59-21, 
ns ascertained by Kiolhorn 37-20; 
illustrated 38.nl ; KtfiikS dors 
rot acknowledge its inrfob- 
todness 38‘5, 58-1« ; Hnradatta's 
Padamanjsri on tho Kndilit §2f; 
47.13 ; embodies PnninTya Gana- 

E ha 60 25 ; apparently know s 
Jainenrlra 04-17. 04 n3. 
KffdikffkSra quoted,by Hemnehan- 
dra 76*i.2. 

Kff4ikSvivaraDapofiiik(t, tee Nyffsa. 
KWlnKtba author of Sfra, a com. 

on the PrakriynksumudT 46-nl. 
KffdlnBtlis, his SBrasvata-hb’Iahya 

100*9ff; his date 100*13. . 

Kjr4T4vara quoted ly DrrgBilssa 
107-31 ; his supplement to the 


Miigdhalodha 108 - 10 . 

KiT4tJvara’s com. on tho Sanpadma 
112-13; Ilia Ganaptitha to Sau- 

i -adma 113-1 ; coin, on it by 
tamuksnta 113-2. 

KStiyapa montionod by Pilnini 
KStfynpa author of tlio CliUndra 

recast, Bnlitvabodba 02 - 20 . 
Klttantra, closely re-luted to Tolkup- 

S ni 11-5 ; absorbs PttninTya 
dilOtras 64-8; why so colled 
81 - 26 IF; traditiom 1 account of 
its origin § 04; its dote 89 a n8, 
83-23JF; its two recensions 
87-25ff ; Bengal con m. on—§71; 
its study now confined to a few 
districts of L'engol 90-32; its 
history in KBdmlr 6 72; in¬ 
corporates Chandra Dnntnps;li:i 
52-19 ; takes over most of 
the PnninTya poribhUsliiTi 65*11: 
81-7 ; interpolations In the— 
Sfltroulthft § 05 ; &7-17/T; itn 
early history § 07; 93-2 ; 9S-81 ; 
100-6 ; 110 - 20 . 

Kntnntravistora.Vardhuiiitlnn'aiOni. 
on Dnrgatilhha'a vrilll, 88*20 ; 
a sub-coin, on it by PrithvTi burn 
8R24. 

KntuntmvrittipaiijiktT, Trllocluinn- 
dusa's com. on Durgnsiiiilia’s 
vritti 89*lfF ; sub-commentaries 
on it 89 7 IT. 

Knibnsoritsngnm account ulout 
Pnnini. bis predecessors and <on- 
temporaries 10*13ff, 19-91T; 2812; 
29-7 ; its account about KStra¬ 
ys na 31*8, Sl nl. 

Kuthavalo, Professor 03*8. 
Knttbakyn mentioned in the N'i - 
ukta B nl. 

KntyByana 7-17 ; 7-21 ; 7.n2 ; alma 
- Vararuebi 86.nl, said to haw 
been at first a follower of the 
Aindra sc hool 10*15 ; 12 0 ; 14-6 ; 
hie knowlcdgo of tho Yovonas 
more exact than thstof Psnini 
10-25 ; 17-4 ; 17 30 ; 18-14; said 
to bo a contemporary of Pffpinl 
1910 ; he proVally regarded tho 
Unltdisutrns us Pifninrs 5018. 
2C*nl ; he ulso probably modified 
them 2G-27 ; mentioned as tlo 
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aole author of the UnSdisQtra, 
by Vimalasarasvuti 27-2, 27 nl ; 
by Durgasimha 27*4, 27-n2; VSr- 
tikakSras beforo him 28*5; con- 
8 iilorabl«< interval between him 
and Pffpini 27-7, 27-nl, 84-19 ; 
his data §17 ; bis relation with 
the Nandafl 29'6 ; nature of hig 
work §18 ; bis first work, Vija- 
auneyi PrStiiiiXkhya 29-13 ; ex¬ 
tent of his oriticism on Plpini 
30’l ; his oriticism also construc¬ 
tive 309, bnt in places unjust 

30- 13 ; did not uniformly follow 
PKpini’a terminology 30-245; 
probably belonging to a differ¬ 
ent school of grammar from Pi¬ 
pin'! 31*6 ; called a ‘southerner * 
by Patafijali 31 - 6, 31n2 refers 
to 8Skap5yana 31-n3, &kalya 

31- o4, VffjapySyana 31-n5, Vyl- 
di 31 nG, PausbkurasKdi 3l-n7, 
and others 31.n8 ;38-nl; 54-21 ; 
59.10 ; 09 18 ; 70 14. 

KaumKra another n*me of Kstantra 
83*8 

Knumudl 104-11; tee UiddhlnU- 
kuuinudl, PrakriyK-kaurandT, and 
Haima.kauinudT. 

KaumudTklras as authors of mod- 
orn rovival of PBpioi 90.31. 

Kaustyuki raentionod in the Nir- 
ukta 8-ol. 

Kautikn, a Jain TTrtha 98-11. 

Kaufilrya 32.16. 

Kautsa mentioned in the Nimkta 

8-nl. 

Kavikalpadruma hy Bopadeva with 
his own com.. KlCrasdbenu, 
105 lOf, 108-155 ; com. by l>ur- 
gitdltsa 107-29. 

KavirBja a Bcngi.1 com. on Kstan- 
tra 90->8; quote* Trilochanndisa 
and is quoted by HarirUma 
90-14. 

KKvyaprukSda 42-8. 

Kerala 16-30. 

Kern : Manual of Buddhism 59*n2. 

Kesarr, articlo in, by Mr. Rajavad*- 

17.9ff. 

Kedava, father of Bopadeva 104.29; 
106-nl. 

Ke^avadevat-arkapaacbsnanabhat- 
^SobBrya’s YyBkarapadurghatod- 
ghSfa on GoyTchandra's com. 1 
110-18, 110.n3. 


Kesavavarni pupil of Abhayachan- 
dra 72-13 ; author of a com. on 
GomatasSra 72-15. 

Kharatara-gachchha 991; 100.23. 

Kielhorn, his ed. of the MabltbhH- 
shya 7*r>2 ; 11-31 ; 19-27 ; 27.n5 ; 
30.n2 ; 31-pll ; about Patafijali 
being distinct from Gonardlva 
and GonikSpotra 33.3 ; on the 
indebtedocsa of tho KsdikH to 
Chandragomin 87215 ; about 
Bhartrihari’s com. on the MaliR- 
bluubyo 41.u2 ; doubts oxistonoe 
of PfljyapSda as a real author 
G415, 66-22; doubts existence 
of Abhinava SskatKyana 69.Iff ; 
81-nl ;89.n2 ; 89-n3. 

KirltBrjuniya quoted by Haradatta 
39n3. 

KTrtivijayagapi teacher of Vinaya- 
vijayagapi 79-13. 

Kop<Jabh*f,a nephew of Bha«ojl 
48-13, 48-nl ; author of VaiyR- 
karapabbQshapa 48’nl, 48-14, 
55 25. 

Kramadttvara founder of tho Jau- 
mara achool I08*30;his Safikship- 
taslra probably an abridgment 
of Plpini 108-325 ; takes Bhsr- 
trihari’a Mabibhlshya-dlpiks for 
his model 109-8 ; bis illustrations 
mostly from Bhstfiklvya 109-9; 
his erudition 109.21; his relation 
to Plpini'a work 109*911. 

ErisbpicbXrya, father of Rlma- 

Krishpttrama teacher of Kshem- 
endra 97.29. 

Krishpa-Yajus-SamhitB anterior to 
PBnini 14-12. 

KriyBratnasamnebcbaya of Gupn- 
ratoasGri 80.125. 

Kshapanaka’s rritti on UpSilia, 
quoted by Ujjv'aladatU 54-14. 

K«hemafikara 102-1; father of 
Lokedakara 102-13. 

Ksbemendra of KsdruTr 97 31. 

Kshemcndra's com. on Ssraavata- 
prakriyS mentions Narendra na 
foundor of the Sfirasvata 95-175, 
97-27: personal details about him 
97-285; quoted by JagannBtba 

97- 33; criticised by Dbanedvara 

98- 2, 99 21: his date 98-51 

Kshemendratip^na-khapdana by 
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KahlraevUmin author of Dhfftn- 
vritti 52-Iff ; personal details 
about him 52- If! ; his date 52-4ff; 
hie works 52-6ff ; quotes Chandra 
DhStupKthu 52* 16, 60-18 ; quoted 
by Hemachandra 76n2 ; by 
Vittbalscharya 45-19. 
KshTrataroflginT by K s hires vitro in 
52-9. 

Kulaohandra quoted by RBiuadSta 
90-15. 

KumRra reveals tho KaumRra or 
KRlHpa or Kntanlra grammar 

83*8ff. 

KumRrapRla 75.211! ; his conversion 
by Homachandra 76-8, tho theme 
of YadaljpRla's drama MoharSja- 
parKjaya 759-ff ; requests Homa¬ 
chandra to writo tho YogndHstra 
75-10 ; his pilgrimage 75-19, and 
doath 75-25 ; 81-4. 
KumRr/ipRlaoharita by Jinawny- 
dana 73-n2. 

KumRrnsambhava 105-1. 

KumRrila 27.n5. 

Kunaravltdava monllonod by Pat- 

anjali 31-nlO. 

Kupi, montioned by Patanjali 

81 -nlO. 

Kutfali commontator on KRtantra- 
vritti-panjikR 89-8. 


LaghubhKshya on tho SRrasvata, by 
KaghunRtnn 103-If. 

Laghusnrnsvata of KalyRijasaras- 
vati 103-24. 

Laghu-siddbRntaohandrikR by RR- 
ncmhnndrRdrama 10220, 103-22. 

Laghu-fliddhRntakaumudI of Va- 
radarRja, an abridgment of tho 
Siddhitntakaumudl 61*4 ; com. 

S Jayakrishnu 51*11 : 62-21 : 
•27. 

Laghuvritti bv Chhichhobhatta 
9M9‘. 

Laghuvritti -ftabdunn^Rsano-rabasya 
anothor name for abridgment 
of llemachandra’s Brihadvritti 
77-14. 

Lahaur same as ancient ^HlRtura, 
the native place of Pfinini 19-2. 
LakBhrae4vara 65-6. 

Lakshmldovl patroness of Vaidya- 
nstha 50-6. 


Lakshmldhara father of Bhattoji 
46-23, 48-nl. 

Lakshmldhara son of Rltmabhatta 
101-17. 

LakshmldharRchUrya son of Viftha- 
lltohBrya 45-23. 

Lnkshmlvallubha’s Upadc4amnlit- 
karpikK 63*3. 

Liobich, Bruno, editor of ChHndra 
vynknrana 36-nl; 58-9; his 
paper on the date of Cbandra- 
gominand Kalidasa 68-n2;69.n2; 
60-11. 

LiflgukltrikKa or LiflgRnuiiKsunn of 
Cbandragoinin 60-12. 

LiRgRnudnsana, Pttpinlya, com. by 
Bbat$oji 47-10 ; by Rflinachandra 
53-16 ; other writors on—53-20ff; 
VnmanRohRryn's — 53-29ff ; —of 
Chnndragomm 27*16 ; 60*12 ; 
referred to by VHmanKobRrya 
63*29, Uijvuladatta, and RRya- 
mukuta 60*20;—of SRkatRyana 
71*16, basis for Hemachandra’s 
work 71*22, 77*26 ; — of Heroa- 
ohftndra77*23,77*nl,withvivaraiia 
or vritti on it 77*81 ; and with a 
Durgapudaprabodha on it 80*2f ; 
by DurgRtmu (KRtantrn) 86*n2. 
88*n3 ; 89*29. 

Loknnonda, drama by Cbandra- 

S >min (?) 61*6. 

etfaknra’a TattvndlpikR on tho 
SiddUntachandri kn 102*14fB ; its 
date 102-16- 


M 


MRdhnva or Sltyapa author of the 
DhRtuvritti 52-281T; 107-10. 

MKdhavn, a commentator on the, 
SSrasvata-prakriyR 98-20ff ; bis 
date 98-23. 

Mltdhava, a writer on SRrasvata, 
103-15, his dato 103-17; 103-nl. 

Mltdliavlya-Dhlttuvritti 52-26 ; quo* 
tes Harndatta 39-17 ; quotes 
Slrodeva 55-6. 

MadhyamikR besieged by Menan¬ 
der 32-23. 

Madhya-fliddhBntakaiunudI of Vara- 
darBja, an abridgment of tho Sid- 
dhRnta-kaumudl 61-4 ; com. by 


R&ma4arman 51-10. 
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Milgha about authorship of Unldi-, 
sutras 27-6 ; quotod by Haiadat- 
ta 39 n3. ' 

Mahsbhsrata, IlhTabmaparvan, 16-8. 
MuhSbhnshya *d. of Kielhorn 7n2 ; 
9-20 ; does nowhere mention tho 
Aindra school 11*30; 13-20; 
14 n2 : gives narao of Psnini’a 
mother l9-8; 19-23 ; I9 n3; 
22-nl ; 23-nl ; 24-nl ; 25-25; 
25-n5 ; gives a stanza from the 
PffninTva giksha 27-15, 27 n5 ; 
Bhartrihari’* commentary on— 

S -n5,' 41-6.41-23,1091*; mentions 
5kav3rtikakIras28-4;Kiel horn’s 
Notoson 30n2,311-ul ;describod 
as n summary of the SangTaha 
of VyBdi 31-n9 ; describes Klt- 
ySyana os a ‘ southerner ’ 31-6, 

3l-n2; mentions a number of 
vttrtikaknras following KutyS- 

5 ma 31-nlO; 32-6 ; montions 
onardlya and Qoriikaputra32-29 t 

32-n2; detailod exposition of data 
in—found in Indische Studicn 

33-10 ;toxt of the—, traditions 
about, 33-24ff, 41-18; doot not 
notice all satrBs of Plnini 34-3 ; 
fanciful explanation of this fset. 

34-nl ; marks end of the first 
poriod in tho history of Pininiys 
school §21, 56-13; ChinUmsi>i 
on—, by Dhunedvara 100-2. 
MahSbhltshyo-chintlraani of Dha- 
norfvara 100-2. 

MahKbhitshya-pradlpa as the basis 
of Hursdatta's Padamanjarl 
40-7, 40-n2 ; itself indebted to 
Bhartrihari 42-24 ; commentaries 
on, it by NUgjibha^a, N’Brlyapa, 
I4var«nanda, and others 43-lff. 
MfthBbhiishyo-prsdipoddyota of Ni- 
gojibhafta 43-2 ; 4910; a com. 
on it by VaidyanStba, called 
ChhiyK 5Q-13. 

Mahldova fathor of VaidyanStha 

50-6. • 

MabSdeva, author of Sabdaatddhi, 
on Durgasimha’s vritti 89-10. 
Mahsdova the Yadava king of Dc- 
vagiri 105-3. 

Mahlvlra, see Jina. 

Mahedvara preceptor of Kaiyyafca 
42-7. \ 

Ma bid barn 102-1. 

Maitroyaralahita 39-nl. 


Maitreyarakshita mentioned as a 
writer cn roots by Slyana 53-2. 
Sfalayagiri’s SsibdSnu*5sana with 
his own com. 80-31 ff : his date 
81-4. 

Mallinstha, his commentary on tho 
Sirfupliavadha 27-n3; quotes 
Padamaujarl 39-18; Quotes Bopa- 
deva in his com. of tho KuraSra 
104-33f; quotes a ChSndra rule 
57-21,57-n2. - 

Mammata 42-8ff ; 42-nl. 

U .nijnna commentator on tho SSras- 
vata-p-ukriyH 98-2711; pt-rsonul 
details about him 98-28ff ; patro¬ 
nised by Alpasllii of Miilvu 99-9. 
MaRenrasa author of a coin, on tho 
ChmtSmani 72-7. 

MHnikyadeva on Plniolya Unffdi- 
tfltras 54-17. 

Maniprakl4ikl by AjitasonBchUrya, 
a com. on tho CliinUtinaoi 72-6. 
Manicha Author of SrJkoritha-clui- 
riU 84 22. 

Mnnorami ite PraudhamanoramH. 
ManoramlkuchainardinT of Jngun- 
□xtha givea town personal do- 
tails about Chat foil 46-2Pff, 
47-nl. 

Mantras, Seen of, 6-nl. 

Manu mentioned in tho Nirukta 
8 -nl. 

Manual of Buddhism by Kern 
69-n2. 

Manuals, lesser, § 98 ; charactoris- 
tic of the declining ago of a 
school 115-11. 

Motiaijara teacher of DnyitpiUa 

Mauni family 48-4 ; 61-12. 

Mamyaa, their financial ixpcdicnt 
mentioned by Patafijali 32-25. 
Maxims i.f interpretation, tie 
ParibhlshS. 

Max Mifiler, History of Ancient 
Indian Literature. 4-nl ; 4-n.J ; 
4-28 ; on intioduction of art of 
writing 4-28 ; 9-nl ; on Psnini’s 
date 14-3 ; 15-3 ; 28-15. 

Modes not unknown to Indinns lie- 
fore Alexander’s invasion 15-33. 
Mi dim lll-n2. 

Megha father of Trilochanadil.a 
MeghadSta, MallinStba's com. on . 



Megharatna’a SurnsvntnvyTilcarana- 
dliuinlhikri or SflrasvatudlpikB 
99-14ff. 

Meghaviiaya tells of: BbatJoji’s in- 
debtodness to lloinuolutndra 


Mogluivijuyu m 
inudl 79-189!. 


author cf Iluimakau- 


Monuodor, hia siogo mentioned by 
Putanjali 32-24. 

MorutufigBchnryu's Prubandhuehin- 
taraapi 73-n2. 

Miscellaneous Essays by Colobiooke 
68 -nl ; 114-nl. 

.MitnksharS (grammar) Annambliftp 
fa’s oom. on Pffnlni’s AetyB- 
dhyilyl 60-24. 

MitnksluirB (law) the VyuvaliBru- 
kKnda from it commented upon 
by VaidyanBtha 60-9. 

Mitra, KttjondialBl, on the identi¬ 
fication of Yavunns with Ionian 
Greeks 16-21 ; shows that I’atan- 
jall is not sumo ns Gonardlya or 
Gopikdputra 83-2. 

Mohana Madhusaddna brothor of 
Turkutilukabhu|4BchBryo 102-23. 

MohurBjapnrBjaya, drama by Yatluh- 

Mugdhahodha quotes by namo va- 


; 105-10 i tho object of— 
§83; its domination prior to 
tiha^oji 107-12 ; commentaries 

a 107-2411:; supplements to, 
•9ff ; accessory treatises to, 
108-15CE; 110-27. 

Muhammodan incursions as affect¬ 
ing growth of litoraluro 43-1611; 
later Muhammedan rulers as 
creating a demand for Sanskrit 
grammar 43-27, 93-4ff ; 96-7. 
MuktBphalo by Bopadova 105-11, 
105-nl. 

Munitrayam 34-12. 


NBgwSa, see NBgojibhat^n. 

NBgojibhaJta speaks of BSntanavB- 
chsrya as relatively modern 
author 27 - n4; his Uddvota on 
Kaiyyatu’sPradlpa43-l; his com. 
on the PraudhamanoraroB 47-18, 
and on tho AdhyBtma-RBmffyona 
47-21; his commentary on BhaJ- 


toji’s 6abda-kaustublia 47-22; liis 
pupil, Vaidyanntha Payaguyda 
47-28,48n-l; his works §32, 53-3; 
his time 49-24f£; invited by 
SavBi Joysimhu of Jeypurfor an 
nrfvamcdlm 49-3; personal details 
about him 49-S3IE; 56-7. 

NuidBnus mentioned in tho Niru- 

ktn 8-nl. 

Nairn kins mentioned in tho Nirn- 
kta 8-nl; 21-14 ; their viow as to 
root-origin of ull words 25-2G. 

Nnndus, their relation with KstyB- 

yana 29-G- 

NamlukidovubhaUa's supplement to 
the Mugdhubodha 108-9; his (lute 
108-11. 

Nundasmidara 78-17. 

Nundisafigha Pa^nvali G4-7. Gin-2. 

Nurulmri’s Bnldvahodba 116-lGfE. 

Narasiihha fathor of IlBmabha^a 

101 - 12 . 

NBrByana’s vivnrana on Kaiyyafa’s 
Pradipa 48-2. 

NBrByapabliBrati 101-85. 

NBrnyapa BhattncliBrya’s Kflrikn- 
vafi 11G-12. 

NBrendraor NarendrltohBrya men* 
tionod ns founder of bBmsvuln 
by Kshemondra 95-18, by Amri- 
tubhBrotl 95-22; by ViHlialB- 
chBryn 95-24. 

Nighaypi 6-nl; commented upon 
by Yaska’s Nirukta 8-6. / 

Nighanju-vritti by Kshlrnstamin, 
quoted by, DovorBja 52-10. N 

Nllakapjha finkla, pupil of Bhattoji 
47-n2, 48-nl. 

NipBtBvyayopasargavritti by Kahl- 
rosvlmin 52-8. 

Nimkta of Yaska, its dato §6; 7-9: 
its nature §7; teachers and 
schools referred to in it 8-nl; 
introduction to, by Pandit Satya- 
vrato Ssraadraroi 14-17; 25-26; 
25-n4; quotes SBkatByana 68-25; 
com. on, by PurgBcharyn 88-14. 

Niruktanirvachana by Devarrria 
52-10. . . , 

Niryukti 73-nl. 

Northern school mentioned by 
Psnini 12-n2. 

NrisirijhKcbBrya father of Vijthsla- 
chBrya 45 22. 
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NySsa on Ka4ika by Jinendrabud- 
dhi 35-n2, §25; otherwise known 
as KatJikff-vivarana-panjikJ 38-9; 
not a single edition ora complete 
manuscript of it in existence 39*1, 
39*In; said to have been com¬ 
mented upon by Maitreyarakshita 
89* nl; 71*nl; quoted (?) by 
Heraachandra 76*n2. 

NyKsas (three) on Heinachandra's 
Brihadvritti, the first identifies 
most of Homachundra’s quotations 
76* n2; second by Udayachandra 
79*2, with an abridgment which 
traces most of Heinachandra's 
quotations 76*n2; 79*3ff; 76-21; 
and tho third anonymous Nytia 
culled Sabdixmahlrpava 79*7. 

Nyitsa on the Sitka^ltyana-SahdKnu- 
tifUmna 39*nl; quoted in Mldha- 
vlya Dhatuvritti 71-31 ; quoted 
by Hoinacbandra:7C*n2. 

NyKsa,;a com. on the Amogha-vritti 
quoted by PrabhlchandrSchlrya 

NyMa of UgrabhQti on Jagad- 
dhara's Bllafcodhinl 91*13. 

NyttynpaiichKoana’s com. on Ooyl- 
ohandra's vritti ll0*17£f. 

NylySrthamaniflshSof Hcmabartsa- 
vijsyagapi 80*7; its date 80*n2. 

O 

Oka, Shastri, editor of Kshirasvi- 
rain’s com. on Amarakosha 52 nl: 
57*n2. 


P 


Padama brother of Vahada and 
minister to AlpasShi 99*6. 

Padamafijarr of Haradatta §26; 
quoted in the Msdhavlya Dhstu- 
vritti and by MallinStba 39*18: 
quotes Msgha 39*18, 39*n3 ; 

S uotee KirBta and BhattikKvya 
9*n3: based upon Kaiyrata's 
Mabsbhlshya-pradlpa 40*7,40n2, 

Padaps$ha of Sskalya 4*17 ; 6ml. 
Padma-(or Rudra-) knmSra. father 
of Haradatta 39*11. 


PadmanShhadatta founder of the 
Saupadmo school 111*2 ; personal 
details about him lll*2ff;aifferent 
from the author of the Prishoda- 
rldivritti 111*8 ; his date'll 1-15; 
the arrangement of his work 
lll*n4; his own com. on it 
calied Saupadmapanjiks 112*11 ; 
his other works 112*l9ff, 112-nl. 

PadmanBbhadatla, author of Pri- 
shodarSdivritti, different from 
the founder of Saupudma 111*511. 

Padmapurtna 100*4. 

PKhinI mother of Ilemauhandra 
73*25 ; gives her son over for 
religious servioe 74*7. 

Pal ha vos, ife Purthians. 

king,'tho Tolkappiyum read 

Pancbatantra story about PlQ ini's 
death by tiger 19*1B. I9*n2. 

Panohavostu. reoast of Jainondra 
67*1411; its introductory part in¬ 
terpolated 67*20. 

Plpini, 3*nl ; bis terminology pre¬ 
supposed by present PrBtidKkhyos 
5*2 ; —, His plaoe in Sanskrit 
literature, by GoldstUcker, 5*nl ; 
his terminology compared with 
that of YKska 6*n2 *, objections 
tohUboing placed after YKska 
considered 7*6ff ; his system 
based on Ylska’s theory of the 
verbal origin of every noun 9*3 : 

9 6ff ; uses technical words and 
formulas of earliar writers, somo 
of whom came after YKska 
9*14 ; 9*n2 ; I0 n3 ; aaid to 
have supplanted the Aindra 
school 10*15; as also other schools 
62*26; does not any-where 
mention Indra by name 10*11, 
nor the Aindra school 11*28 ; 
12*6 ; the school of—§§10 to 41; 
authors quoted by— 12 *n 2 ; his 
date §11; posterior to YKska 
14*14 ; mnst have known some 
form of Grihya and Db&rmn 
Sutras 14*n2 ; placed even before 
Yaska by Pandit Satyavrata Sff- 
raadrami 14*18; usually but 
without sufficient evidence aa- : 
signed to 350 B-C. §12; lived 
prior to Alexander’s invasion 


General Index 




17- 19; lived prior to 700 B. C. 

18- 3; 18-16; only a negative 
conclusion about his date possible 
18-27 ; tlio known facts about 
his life §13 ; Sslaturlva an alias 
of — 18-34 ; his mother's name, 
DakshJ 19-8,19-nl;histeachor said 
to be Varsha 19-11; has tho four- 
toon pratyahara sutras rovoalodto 
him 19-13, 23-18 ; story about his 
death by a tiger 19-14, 19-u2 ; 
character of Pan ini’s work §14 ; 
his contribution to philology in 
tho Ui)RdisQtras 21-31 ; tho tech¬ 
nical devices used by him §13 ; 
his method of indicating adhi- 
kKra-sQtrus 24-n2; his 1'aribhrt- 
■hirs 25-4 ; his DhUtuptyha 
25-1411; his Gnpupnjlui 23-24, 
24-2S, 25-20 ; reasons for assign¬ 
ing most of tho UnffdisQtras to 
his authorship 26-711 ; his Varti- 
kakaras pp. 28-32 ; considerable 
interval separates him fromKntyB- 

C »nu 27-7, 27-nl ; oriticiscd by 
RtyHyana Qrst in the Vnjasanoyi 
PrRtidakhya 2916, and later In 
tho VBrtikas 29-20 his termino¬ 
logy not strictly adhered to hv 
KntyByuna 30-2-iff ; 38-nl ; Sia- 
dhBnUkuuraudl tho most popular 
introduction to lus gruinmor 
46-11 ; ho tacitly employed many 
Paribhashas ourront boforo him 
54-21, 54-nl; history of his 
sohool, review of, §41; 567 ; 
three stages in the later history 
of his sohool 56-llff; 59-9; 
06-28; 69-nl ; 69-18; 69-n3; 
70-nl-5 ; 71-1 ; 75-30 ; 76-n2 ; 
81-28; 86-21; 86-28; 86-30 ) 
87-4 ; modern rovival of Paijiui 
90-31; 107-4; 92-10; 93-1; 
93-27 ; later attempts to improvo 
upon him 10517 ; 105 22 ; 109-1 ; 
111 - 20 ; 112 - 1 . 

Pap ini, the poet, quoted in Volla- 
bhadova’s SubhashitSvuli and in- 
dentifiod with PRpini the gram¬ 
marian 13-10. 

Paribhashas of PRpini and of later 
grammarians 25-4 ; 25-nl ; no 
anciont collection has come down 
27-19; commonly ascribed to 
VyBdi 27-21, 54-23 ; invention of 
the system of—, 35-10 ; Paribha- 

x8fSk. Gr.] 


shas and Jfiapakae elaborated 
botvtoon 470-650 A. D. 35-17, 
54-27If, 54-n2, 66-25 ; § 40 ; Pa- 
pi ni tacitly employed many — 
current boforo lnm 54-21, 54-nl; 
Papinlya paribhashas borrowed 
by the Katantra and other non- 
Paninlya sohools 55-10; Pari- 
bhasha-satra by 6akajayana 
71-14; of Ilemachftndra 77-26, 
collected by Homuhabsavijaya- 

S *pi 80-4lf; uono for SSrasvaU 

1-21, 103-8; a collection of— 
by Goylchandra 110-15 ; of Sau- 
pudmu saino as PBnini’s 112-30; 
112-19. 

Paribhashavritti (to Mugdhaboda) 
by Hnmuchandra-vidynbhOsbana 
108-21. 

Paribhashavritti (Sawpudma ) of 
PudinanHblmduUa 112-21(1. 
Paribhashendudokhara by Nagoii- 
bhaH» 49-llfT, with tho author’s 
com. oullod &abdondutiokhara 
49-14.55-7; com .on it culled GadR 
by Vuidyanntlm 60-13; othor 
commentaries 55-9. 

Parisliads, rules for, framed, 4-10- 
Purivrnjukiui mentioned in the Nir- 
uktu 8-nl. 

Parshadas montionod in tho Nir- 
uktu 8-nl. 

Parsus, tec Porslans. 

Parthians not unknown to Indians 
ovon boforo Alexander’s invasion 
15.33. 

PBtafiisla-chnrita gives a fanoiful 
explanation of the fact that the 
MahabliBshya does not notice all 
sOtras of Popini 34-nl. 

Pstanjali 12-6 ; 13-23 ; 14-1 ;14-n2; 
17-4 ; 18-11 ; gives the name of 
PRnini’s mother -19-8; 24-13; 
26-nl; 27-21 ; quotes certain me¬ 
trical Varti leas preceding those of 
KatyByann 28-4 ; mentions a 
number of VSrtikiikSras follow¬ 
ing KRtyayana 31-nlO ; lus date 
and personal history §20; main 
arguments for assigning him to 
150 B.O. 32-19ff ; speaks of Pu- 
shpamitra as bis contemporary 
32-21 ; refers to a siege of Monap- 
dor 32-24 ; mentions a financial 
expedient of the Mauryas 32.25 ; 
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a detailed exposition of his time 
givon in Indische Studien 33-10 ; 
33*11 ; vindicates Pacini against 
the attacks of Kltylyina 33 -18 ; 
often unfair to Katyiyana 33-20 ; 
his unparalled style 33-21; his 
ishtis 33-15 ; 35-3; 54-22; 59*10 ; 
69-18; 76-n2; 103*3. 

Pathak, professor, 10-nl ; 14-n2 ; 
39.nl; proves the historical exit- 
tence of Pajyapada 64-62; his 

B per on Jaina &tka£5yana 64.14; 

•82, 76-nl ; his arguments for 
the date of Jainen dra 64-162 ; 
65 n2; 67-24 ; 72-nl; 72 n2 ; 
72-n3. 

Patrapufija 45-29. 

Paurauic accounts of frontier tribes 
not mere imaginative fabrica¬ 
tions 16-6. 

Paushkarositdi mentioned by Kilt- 
yKyana31-n7. 

Pfiyagupda, tec VuidynnBtha Paya- 
gup.U. 

Persians not uuknovrn to Indians 
before Alexander's invasion 
15-33; mentioned as mercenary 
fighters by Psniui 17-24 ; blotted 
out ns a political power iu 329 
B.C. 17-26. 

Peterson on Pl^inCi date 13.52 ; 
13-n2; 46-n3 ; 53-n2 ; 54-1 ; 63 4 ; 
67-n2 ; 79n5 ; 89-n2. 

Philology, science of, revolutioniz¬ 
ed by discovery of Sanskrit by 
modern Europe 2-24 ; its postu¬ 
late Yff ska’s theory of tho root- 
origin of every noun 9-4. 
Phifsdtras of §Sntanav3chJrya 
27*12, 27-n4. 

Phonetics, manuals on, 4.12. 
Pischel on the identification of 
Pff^ini the grammarian and Pa- 
pini the poet 13-10. 

Plat»» 16-2. 

PrabandhachintSmacii by Merutufi- 
gBohSrya 73-n2. 

Prabandhako4a by R*ja4ekhara 
73-n2. 

Prabhs, VaidyanXtha’s com. on 
Bhattoji's 6abdakanstubha 50-15. 


66-n3. 

Prabhschandra author of Prabhs- 
vakacharltro 73-n2. 

PrabhSchandrScharya author of o 
Nytsson Amoghavritti 72-1. 

Prabhivakacharitra by PraLhs- 
chandra and Pradyum'naeQri 
73-n2. 

PrabodhaclumdrikH by Vijjala-bhO- 
pati 115-222; com. on it by 
uopilagiri 116-30. 

PrabodliaprakHila, a 6sivn grammar 
by Bllarffmapcnch.lnumt 114.12, 
114-192. 

ProdTpo, tec MnlfflbhBebya-predlua. 

PradyumnasQri reviser of PrabliS- 
ebundra’s Prabblvakachuritm 
73-u2. 

Prakrit literature, growtb of, as 
affecting development of Sans¬ 
krit 34^0. 

PrakriylkaumudT of RBuiooliandrs 
§30; the model for BU«oji’s 
SiddhanU-kouniudi 45-10 ; com- 
raentod upon by ViHhalSobSrya 
in t4»© PrasBda 45-14 ; by ftcslm- 
krishtja in tho Prukliu 46-25 ; 
and by othors 46-nl ;au abridg¬ 
ment of it by author’s pupil 
51*i*I; 72 21 *, 109-3. 

Prakriylmuni by Dhanedvara 100-3. 

PrakriyaprekMa of Seshakrisbtja 

Prakriyfdafigraha of Abbayachan- 
dra, recast of &3katSytna 6ab- 
dsnuttsana 72*11. 

Preside of Vijjhalichsrya 45*14; 
its date 45-16 ; uuotes NarondrK- 
chSrya 95-24. 

PratSparudra of Telafigapa 101‘10- 

PratidEkhyai, primitive, presup¬ 
pose art of writing 4-30 ; present 
— post-Psninlys 6-2 ; their con¬ 
tribution to science of grammsi 
5-10ff; their technical terras 
identified by Dr. Burnell with 
those of Aindra school 6-n2, 
82-13 ; show YEska in the making 
5-19 ; 6-nl; 9-n2 ; closely related 
to Tolkappiyam 11.6, and to Ks- 
tantra 82-13 ; 12*6 ; 86 22, 86-nl ; 
Vgjasaneyi PrEtidakhys the first 
grammatical work of fiatySyana, 
tec under Vajasaneyi. 
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PratyffhSm antras, fourteen, re¬ 
vealed to PHtjini by God Siva 
19.13 ; 22.15 ; means to produce 
brevity and terseness 23.25 ; VS- 
jasnneyi-PrTttidHkhya Pratynhff- 
ras same as Pffpini's 29-n2 ; their 
number reduced by Chandrago- 
rain 59-15; Pmjinlyu — retained 
by Jainondru 66-3 of SskaJK- 
yftna 70-13;—of Maluyagiri 81’G; 
— not used by Buraaolrandra 
81-6; PHninlya — dispensed with 
by Klttantra 86-23it; their two 
without its by the Sffrasvntu 
94-5; 113-23; — of Bopadeva 
106-0, — called SamUhltratfUras 
10C-2J of Pltnlni retained by 
Saiioadma 111-21. 

Praudna-iuanorninB Bhatfoji’s own 
com. on the Siddhitntn-kaumudl 
47.7 ; distinguishes betwcon tho 
two authors of the Kl(4ikR 36-nl; 
acknowledges indebtedness to Ra- 
ranllt 45-nl ; does scant jnnticc 
the memory of Scshakri- 
shria 47-1 ; its abridgment culled 
Bitla.manoiamn 47-8; Jagannlt* 
tha’s com. on it called the Mono- 
ramltkuchainar.lin! 47-18 ; anotli- 
er 00 m. on it by Nltgc4a railed 
Snbdaratna 47-18, 49-16 ; 107-7. 

Prishodarfidlvritti of Padmnnltbhn. 
datta 111-8'; Its date 111-9, 
111 -nl. 

PrithvTdhurn, MahffmahopndhyKva, 
author of sub-corn, on Vavdna- 
mRna’s KRtantra-vistara 88 - 21 . 

Poiyaplda an alias of Dovanandl 
63-25 ; 64-n2; mentioned os tlio 
founder of a Dravids-saflgho 
65-4 ; possibility of other name¬ 
sakes of his 65-10; 69-20; 70-8. 

Ptin^arlkSkfllm writes sub-coin, to 
Srlpati's supplement to Kttlontra 
90-21. 

PunjarHja the earliest com. on the 
Sxrasvata-prakriyff 96-16; per¬ 
sonal det-iils about him 9G-33ff ; 
his date 96-10, 97-7 ; his works 
97-8f ; 99-nl. 

Pupyasundaragani 79-24ff. 

Purnshottama 97-23. 

Purushottamadeva’s vritti on Unadi 
quoted by Dijvoladatta 54-15. - 

Pushpamitra alluded to as contem¬ 
porary by Patanjali 32-21, and 


probably Potafiiati's own patron 
32-28. 

R 

Ruces, impact of different, us in¬ 
fluencing study of grammar 2-31. 

Rnghunnndamuiironmni 84-25. 

Rnghunltha author of tho l.aghu- 
lihtlihya on the Sumsvatn 103-1 ; 
pupil of Bhn^oji 103-6. 

RoghunKthnbbatfn father of Jnya- 
krishriu 48.4 ; 61-11. 

Ritjadhnnyapurn 79-n2. 

Rirjurfekhara's Prnbandhakotfn73-n2. 

RffjntarnBginlaccount of tho vicissi¬ 
tudes in tho tout of the MuhK- 

bhmhya 13-27, 13-n5; 33-26, 
41-17. 

Rajavudo, Vishvnnlh. K., his papor 
on Pltnini’s duto 17-9 ff. 

Rnjondralnl Mitru on the idontillou- 
tion of Yavnnas with Ionian 
Greeks 16-21 ; shows that Putnii- 
juli is not tho same ns Gonardlya 
or Gonikltputru 83-2. 

Rttnmbhadru-nyltvnluRknm 107-32. 

RnmahhaUft's " Vidvut-prndoilhinl 

101-3 ; personal details about 
tho author 101-0 ff ; his works 
101-16 ff. 

Rffmnl»lra(}r, see Vidvotprahodhinl. 

RKmaohandra’s ' Prokrlynkanmudl 
§30 ; his dato 45-6 ; porsonal de¬ 
tails about him 45-C ft. 

Ritinachandra, commentator on Kk- 
tontravriltinsfijikS 89-8; 90-16. 

Rnmnehandra’s commentary on the 
Saupadma 112-14. 

Raranchandra-chakruvarti writes 
snb-oom. to Srlpati's supplement 
to Kstantrn 90-20. 

RfiinacbundrlMrnina’B SiddbRuta- 
ebandrikn 102-11 ; commentaries 
on it 102-13 ff ; tho author’s own 

abridgment of it 102-19. 

Rtirnnduaa 90-15. 

Rffrandevn the Ysdava king of 
Devngiri 105-4. 

RamakSnta’s com. on Saupadma- 
GnnapBJha 113-2. 

Rsmakara graudfatber of Loke£a- 
kara 102-14. 

Rarnnkrishnucharya grandfather of 
VittlialSchSrya 45-22. 
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RlmEnanda quoted by DurgldEsa 
107-30. 

RSraadarman'a corn, on the Madbya- 
Siddhsntakamnudl 51-10. 
Ritroasiihha patron of NRgoiiblufja 
501. 

RBmlMraioa, ice Bhaau dlkahita. 
RamataTkavdglia, commentator on 
Mugdhabodlm 107-24; his supple- 
ment 10 Mngdbabodha 108-10 ; 
his Unltdikoda 108-22. 

RaBgKohlrya’g edition of 6afik*ra’a 
SarvasiddhSnta-safigraha 105 n3. 
Rafigoji-dlkahita brothor of Bbap- 
tOffl 46-24: 48-nl. 

RaaagaflgSdhara 49-27. 

RKsavata another namo for the Jou- 
nmra acbool 109-32; quoted in Bhn- 
rata'a com. on Bba^ikavya 110-1. 
RasavatT Jumaranandi’a vritti on 
KrnmadWvara’a SaRkahiptaiira 
109-81. 

RBahtrakQta 69-15. 

Ratalsina 79 n3. 

RatoBkara 101-35. 

RSyamukoJa mention* Chlndra 
LiflgKnu-tKsnoa 60 20. 

Rocnata of AshfEdhylvI § 29 ; 67-2. 
Rigvoda, grammatical speculation* 
in 125 ; it* Sambits anterior to 
PKOini 14*12. 

Roman conquest, influencing study 
of Qreek grammar 2-n2. 

Royal Asiatic 8ocicty, the Bombay 
Branch, Journal of, 35-n2. 
RQpngosvSinin’s HarinSmSmritam 
113-17. 

Rapamftlll of Viraalasarosvati men¬ 
tions Vararucbi alia* KitySyana 
a* author of UnEdisatra* 27-nl ; 
it ia a recast of Aahtzdhyiyl 
44-2 ; its date 44-5, 44-nl , its 
arrangement of topics 44-C ff ; in* 
debtedness to it acknowledged by 
Bhaftoii Dlksbita 45-nl. 
RQpasiddbi, an abridgment of &S- 
katflvana SabdZnuiiEaana, by 
Daylplla 72-23. 

Rupivafi 51-16. 

Rodra-(or Padma-Jknro&rs, father of 
Haradatta 39-11. 


Sahara* vSmin 53-20. 

ftabdakauatubba by Bhaftoji, 


com. on the AsbjadhylyT 47-12 ; 
probably not completed by the 
author 47-14, 47-n3 ; coin, on it 
celled VishamT, by N*ee4a 49-18 ; 
another com. called Probhl. by 
VaidyanfiUia 50’15 ; 107-7. 
SabdamahBrnava-nyttaa, an anony¬ 
mous com. on Hemachundiu'a 
Brihsdvriiti 79-7. 

SabdznutfHsana of Ilemacl.andia 

K ssumsbly utilised by Bhnttoji 
r his SiddhtmtakaumudT 46-22. 
SsbdRnu4B*ana of Mnhnairiri 
80-31 if- , 

SabdflcuilUana of Sttkalajnna 
(Jaina) not a very ancient work 
26-3 ; later than Juinondrn G8-9; 
meant for SrelKinbaros 68-13 ; 
mentioned in the Uugarutnu- 
mahodadhi 68-16 ; in tho MEdha- 
VTya-Dhltuvritti 68*17 ; com¬ 
mentaries on it 68-14 ; accessory 
treatise* on it 68-14; not tb« snuio 
as ancient frikatiyana § 62 ; 
proof for tbis 69 ol ; qootod ns 
abhinaca by Bopadova 68*81. 
SsbdKnullIsana-BrUiad vritti, Hcmn- 
chondia’s com. on his own 
&*biiInu4Ksana 76-17 ; threo 
different Nyls&s on tho same 
76-21, 79*2, 79-7 ; its quota¬ 
tion* mostly identified by 
the first NyEsa 76-2 ; oontaina 
SiddharSja'a jnai'aiti 77-8 ff; its 
abridgment perhaps by Hema- 
ohandra himself 76-8; com¬ 
prehends also accessory treatises 
of the school 77-28; phuQi.tbiks 
on it 78-6 ff ; a Laghn-nyHsa ou it 
79*1. 

Snbdaratns, Nlgoji's com. on the 
PraudbamanoramE 49-16; a com., 
BhuvaprakWika, on it by Vnidya- 

SabdSrthacbandrikE by Haiisavija- 
yogani 100 27. 

Sobdasiddhi, MahEdeva’a com. on 
Diugasiraba’a vritti 89-10. 
SadSnanda's Subodhinl 102-14f. 
Sages, tbe three, 34-11. 

Sanajaklrti'a SSrasvataprakriyBvEr- 
tika, 100-21 ff ; bis date 100-24, 
loom. 

Ssbi Salem, emperor of Delhi, 
honours Chandraklrti 98-17 ff, 
98-nl. 
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6aiva grammars 114-10 ff. 

6aka 10-31; 17-31 ; 18-12; see also 
Scythians 18*12. 

&skalyo, PadapRtha by, 4-18 ; men¬ 
tioned in tho Nirnkta 8-nl ; 
mentioned by Pitnini 12-n2 ; 
quoted by KatyByana 81-n-l. 
ffllkapQpi inontioned in tho Nirnkta 
8.nl. 

fokapRyana (ancient) quoted by 
name in Bopadoya’s Mugdbubo- 
dhu 10 -nS ; mentioned by Tflnmi 
12-n2, G8-25; often considered 
author of tho UnndisGtras 25-24 ; 
no work of tho ancient ^Kkupn- 

f ina now extaut 20-5 ; quoted by 
fttyflyonn 81-n3; mentioned in 
tho MaliKbhKshya 25-n5: differ¬ 
ent from later (Juina) SnlrapB- 
ynnn 8 52 ; 8031 ; 81-8; credited 
with tho authorship of tho Krit- 
prakaruna us incorporated in tho 
Kntantrn 84-2-1, 87-20. 
6&kupByuna (Jain) Prof. Pnthuk’s 
paper on, C4.14 ; 64-n4 ; his 
date 05-1, 09-12 il ; his in- 
debtodi.ess to Juinondm G5-2 ; 
also author of tho Amoghavritti 
G9-18 ; was a ftvetrtmbara Jain 
73-nl ; naturo of Ids Subdffmt- 
dSsana §53; draws freely upon 
tho Jainendra 69-20; many of Ins 
sfltras snmo as PBnini’s 69-22. 
C9 n3, or only slightly changed 

70-1, 70-nl ; indebtedness to 
Cbandragunin 70-2ff, 70 n2 ; tn 
Jainendra 70-6, 70-n3, 70 n4; 
quotes Indra 70-7 ; tho extent 
and arrangement of his 6ab- 
ditnu40Bana 70-lOfE; the authors 
quoted by him 70.n6; his frantic 
effort to seouro brevity illustrated 

71-6; hll technical terminology 
71-7 ; other works by 6akapRynna 
§54; comm, on his i-iabdnniidff- 
fnna 71-30ff; recasts of it 

72-10ff; later ousted by HeniQ- 
cliandra’B &abdKnu68sana 73-3, 
which however freely draws 
upon it 76-13, 76.nl, 76-n2. 

Sttketa besieged by Menander S2-23. 
6skta grammars 114-lOff. 


Salstura Pitnini’s native place 191; 
identified with Lahaur in Yusuf- 
*ai valley 19-2 ; now an obscure 
and deserted placo 19-6. 
SfllHturlya an alias of Pffnini 18-34 ; 
18 ’nl. 

Salcmshnb, Emperor, 93-8. 
Samnntnhhndra quoted by PojyA- 
pitdft 66-n2. 

Samantablmdra’s Tippani on tho 
ChintBmani 72-7.' 

SaniRsachokra 51-17. 

Snma4rnml, 8atyavrntn, on 1‘Bnini’a 
date 14-17. 

Snmaynsiindarasnii’a com. on the 
KnipanQtras 63-2, 63-n2. 

SniiihitK, Taittirlyn, grammatical 

S tcoulftUons in, 2-2; tho language 
SamhitHs different from that of 
HiBlimutms, 3 9 ; the SamhitKs of 
Pik, Sltmn, and Krishna-Yajns 
anterior to Pllryini 14-12. 

Snngala, n town destroyed by 
Alexander uad inontioned by 
Pnnini 17-11JT. 

Kufl^hnputi or Suilgludvura 98-29 ; 

SnRgmbn, an extonsivo work of 
VylTili 81*18, and described ns 
tho basis for MaliShliKtliya 31-n9. 
SofiinBs, ne Technical terms. 
Sttfiknla, tee Sangaln. 

8afikola, Prlnco who foundod the 
city of SSangnln 17-13. 
PaRkarBchBiyu’s KarvnsiddbBnta- 
snRgraba edited by RaRgffcbBrya 
106-n3; bis SBrTva-bhnshya 33-22. 
Safikhabasti insriptic-n C5-C. 


Sofiklmbasti insriptic-n C5-G. 

Safikhya-kBrikBs 64-20. 

SnfikshiptasKra of Kramndttrara 
108-32 ; its relation to tbo AsbtK- 

dhylyt 109-10 fT : Jumaianatdl’s 
vritti on it 109 27ff. 

Sanskrit grammar, schools of, near¬ 
ly a dozen 1-10 ; writers on, at 
least throe hundreds 1-11 ; 
treatises on, over a thousand 1-13; 
tee under schools. 

§Bn1anavHchBrya, author of the 
Phitsatras 27-12 ; montioned as a 
relatively modern writer 27-n4. 

Saptadati, com. on, by NRgedu 49-7. 

Saptavarman received revelation of 
Aindra grammar from KRrttikeya 
10-22 ; see also Ssrvavarman. 
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Sara by KutfnStha, a com. on the 
Prakriylkaumudl 46-nl. 
S&rapradlpiks by JagannStha 98-1, 
100 - 8 . 

SSra-SiddbSntHkanmudr of Yarada- 
rSja, an abridgment of the 
SiddhSntakaumn.tr 51-4. 
S2ra»vata school 43.29;$l-24;itsdale 
§73 ; ita original extent 92-nl; 
two recensions of its SutrapStha 
92-nl ; ita special features §74 ; 
its technical terms 94-llfE ; no 

f .ribhEshKs to it 94*21; and no 
gffdis 94-29 ; tlio school not 
mentioned by Bopedcva 92*4, not 
known to Henmclundra 92‘6; 
its traditional founder § 75; 
vartikasto it 94-31, 95'2; com. on 
it by Vitthala 89.2; most of the 
comm, on it later than 1450 A. D. 
92.8, and come from Northern 
India 92.14; conun. on it in- 
dependency of the Sitrasvata- 
prakriyit § 78 ; the — school 
encouraged by Muhammc-dan 
rulers of India 93-411; its abridg¬ 
ments 103.21ff; a general review 
of its history §80; no supple¬ 
ments to it 104.6; the school 
affeoted by modem revival of 
Pacini 92-20 ; its p'r««ent.status 
104 21. 

Sgrasvatabhsshya of Ks4Tn2tha 

100-9ff. 

Sffrasvata-dlpikR, $ee SSrasvata- 
vyH karana- d huijd hi ka. 
SSraavata-rauIasGtrapStha 92.nl. 
SSrasvataprakriylt of AnubhSti- 
svarGpIchSrya 92.nl, §76; its 
aGtrapSfha not the original sGtra- 
pStha 92 “nl ; commentators on 
it 96.208, §77 ; commentaries on 
SSi -avata independently of this 
§ 78 ; vffrtikas imbeded in its 
sutrapSthn 95’9fl ; com. on 
it by Kshemendra 95.17; hv 
Amritabharati 95.20. 

Sffrcs vataprakriy&vgttika by Saha- 
jaklrti 100.24 ; its date 100-24. 
S5rasvatapras3da by Vssadeva- 
bhatta 98.24H; ite date 98-26. 
98.n2. 

Effrasvatavyskarana-dhn^dhikS or 
Saras ^ata-dtpikS by Sfegbaratna 


Sarcavatl reveals SGrnsvata sGtras 
, 95-5. 

SSrira-bMshya 33-22. 

Ssrtha 1055. 

SarvasiddbSntasa5graha of Sanka- 
rlcharya, od. by BangSchHrya 
105-n3. 

Sarvavarman 10-3 ; 83'nl ; founder 
of the Kstantra §64 ; bis patron 
Sstavahana 82.25. 83-4, 82-n3 ; 
evidence for later interpolations 
in his original sGtrapHtha §65; 
87'17ff; the Kritprekarana not 
liy lam 84-18ff, as r.lao certain 
other sections 85.5fF, 85.16ft; 
nature of his work §65 ; the ex* 
tent of his work 87-3ff. 
Satabr.l2ksha mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8-nl. 

SataslokI by Bopadova 195-13. 
fettavlhana, patron of Sarvavarman 
82.25. 82.n3. 

Sat I mother of N3ge4a 49.35. 
SatT-vritti on UnSdis quoted by 
Ujjvaladatta 54.15 
SatvarVjn disciple of Bhlnudlkshito 
48.nl. 

SatySnanda, teacher of IsvarUnanda 
the author of MahSbhSehyapru- 
dlpa-vivarana 43.3. 

SatyaprabodbabhattSraka 97.18. 
Satvavrata SSmadrauiI on Plnini’g 
date 14.17. 

Saubhav. 35.nl; 41-20. 

SaunSgas mentioned by Pataujali 
31.nl0; one of their virtikae 
quoted by the KE4ikS 37 11. 
Sanpadma school absorbs l’Rninlya 
UnEdisGtras 54-9. 

Sanpadma school of PadmanSbha- 
datta §90; ita special features 
§91 ; its arrangement lll.n4 ; 
commentaries on it §92 ; ita pre¬ 
sent status §94. 

Sanpsdma-makaranda Lv Visfcau- 

miin 112-15. 

SiupadrnapanjikR. l’admanSbha’s 
own com. on the Sanpadma 
112 - 10 . 

Sauryabbagavat mentioned by Pat 
anjali 31,1110. 

Savai Jeysimha invites N2ge4a for 
an a4vamedha 49.29. 

Ssyana or Msdhava author of tho 
Dhstuvritti 52-28ff. 
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Schools of Sanskrit grammar, 
noarly dozon 1.10; Aindra school 
of Grammarians by Dr. Burnell 
3.nl ; the DlKshita school 48 nl, 
§33. Tho school of Ps^ini §§10 to 
41 ; review of its history 
§41 ; three stages in its later his¬ 
tory 66.11ff. Chandra school §42 
to §46; its branching off from 
the Pnninlya school 56.27; its 
later history §46; why dis¬ 
appeared from Indio G1.28H. 
The Juincndru school §47—§50 ; 
its later history § 50. Tho 
sohool of Sskutiyona §51-§65;ils 
later history §55 Early sectu- 
rian soltools §§42—62. Iiiso of 
popular schools of grammar 
66.34 ; 5G3-580- Hcmuohandra 
school §5G-§02 ; its later history 
§62 ; liiuitod influence 80-22)7. 
The Katantra school §63-672; its 
early history §67 ; its history 
in Bengal §71 ; in Kltfrafr §72. 
Tho SBrasvatu sohool §73-§80 ; 

K noral review of its history §80. 

e school of Bopuclova §681-85 ; 
its lutor history 684. Tho Jauiuura 
school §86-89 ; its prosont status 
§89. Thu Snupudma sohool 
§§90-94 ; its present stutus 694. 
Lator sectarian schools §95-§97. 
Scythian invasions as affecting do- 
volopmont of Sanskrit 84.20; 
the people not unknown to Indians 
boforo Alexander’s invasion 
15.33 ; 17-32 ; their first king 
Doiooes 18.1. 

Sectarian schools, early §§42-62 : 
later §§96-;97. 

Sonaka mentioned by Pitnini 12.n2. 
fiesha-Krishna author of Praklts'a 
on Bffniachandra’s PrukriyKkau- 
mudl 45.25; personal dotaile 
about biro 45.27ff; the precep¬ 
tor of Bbaftoji 46.3, who is how- 
evor not gratoful to his memory 
46.29 ; his date cir. 1600 A. D. 
46.4 ; Jagann&tha his son’s pupil' 
47.2, 48-nl. 

Sesha-Nnsiuihasari father of Sesha- 
Krishpa 45 26. 

ResharBja, leo Patanjali. 
Seshu^aruian’s com. on the Pari- 
bhashcndudckhnra 55-9. 


Shuhajuhau patron' of JagannBtba 
4G-27. 

Shoshagiri Slmetri 39.n2; 40 nl. 

Siddhuuandl quoted by Sakajayana 
70-n5. 

SiddhBntachandrikB by RBino- 
cbandrffiiruina 102.10; its com¬ 
mentaries 102-1311; tho author’s 
own abridgment of it called 
Loghu-Siddhitutuchundrikn with 
a com. 102-1 Off. 

BiddhnntuknuraudI of Bhattoji 
modollod upon ltauiacbsndra’s 
PrukriyakatimudJ 45 10 ; im- 
portanoo of tho SiddhBntakau- 
mudl §31 ;its presumed indohtod- 
ncss to llcnmchandru’s 6ubdBnu- 
dUsono46.22 ;author's own com. 
on it in two recensions 47.711; 
com. TftttvabodhinI by JuHnon- 
drusarnsvati 47.25, with a sup- 
ploraent by Jtiyukrishna 48.4; 
com. on itby NBgojihhatfa 49.15; 
its abridgments §34 ; its relation 
to tho HuinmkuuimtdT 79.21f; 
109.3. 

SiddliBiitarutnu by Jinondu alias 
Jinurutua 102-27. 

SiddlmrKja, tre Jayasimha. 

Siddliasenn quoted by PQjyapnda 
66-n2 \ not a grammarian at all 
according to Hcraaohaudra 66.22. 

SikshB (of Pavini) not a vory an¬ 
cient work 27-12 ; a stanza from 
it found in tho Alahnbhltsbya 
27-16, 27-u5 ; tho some com¬ 
mented upon by Bhartrihari 
27-n5 ; and quoted by KumRrila 

27-n5; 60-30. 

SilBhBra 67-4. 

Singarour, tee Brifigavorapura. 

Slradova’s treatise on ParibhKshBS 
quoted in tho MudbavIyn-DliBtu- 
vrittd 65-6. 

6ishvalckliB, poem by Chandra- 
goniin (?) 61-6. 

SidupBlavadha 27-n3. 

6i4uprabodlia by Punjarirjo 97-8. 

&iva rovcoled tho pratyaliBra sGtros 
to Panini 19-13 ; 23-18 ; 83-6 ; 

, (= vowels) 114-22. 

6ivabhatta father of NBgojibhatta 

. 49-34. 

SivBnanda 51-10- 
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&varffma Chakravarti writes sub- 
coni. te 6rlpati's supplement to 
Katontra 90*21. 

Siwairflj alias SGrasimha o£ Jodha- 
pur 80*If, 80-nl. 

Skandagupta 58-27. 

Sloka-vErtikas, their number 31-23; 
their authorship discussed 
31-all. 

8mith, Vincent, Early History o£ 
India, 17-5 ; 17-1G ; 82n3; 91-nl. 

Sornuchcmdra, second name of He- 
rnachundra 74-12. 

Somadeva’s version of Jainendra 
65-18; his &ibdjrnavacliandrik5 
65-19, 67-2 ; his version earlier 
and truer 65-2lff,G5n2 ; personal 
details about him 67-2fL 


Speeches, contact of different, as 
influencing study of grammar 
2 - 21 . 

SphofcSyana mentioned by Ponini 

Srauta-sQtros of KltySyana 29-nl. 

§r5vana Belgoja 39-nl; 71-nl. 

SrTdatta quoted by Pujyapfida 

. 66 -n 2 . 

Srldatta grandfather of PadmanS- 
bhadatta 111-5. 

§ridhara Cbakravarti’s com. on the 
Saupadma 112-13. 

6rlkanfhacharita by Mafikha 84-22. 

SrlraSla family 96-33. 

Sringaverapura 50-1. 

^rrpati’s supplement to the Ka¬ 
tantra 90-18; sub-commentaries 
on it 90-20f ; further supplement 
to the supplement 90-24. 

6rlpati grandfather of Padraaoa- 
bhadatta 111-7. 

6rlranga teacher of MSdhava 98-20. 

&rT4esha, see Patanjali. 

Srlvallabha-vSehanSchSrya’s com. 
on Hemachandra's LiBgXr.usa- 
sana 79-28S. 

6rutap5la quoted by Homacbandra 
76*2 ; also in the Amogliavritti 
76-n2. 

SthanlBsbtlvi mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8-nl- 


Sthavira-Jincndra, see Jinendra- 
bnddhi. 

St'iram»U, translator of Chandra 
texts in Tibetan language 61*19. 

Snbandhu 13-22 ; 14*1. 

SnbhEshitavali of Vallabhadeva 
quotes Ptnioi the poet 13-7, 
l3*n3. 

SubodhikB, Aniritabh3rati's coni, 
on tbo Sarasv utaprakriyE 97-14 ; 
also ascribed to Vi4ve4varSbdlii, 
to Satyapnib dhabhattSraka, etc. 
97-17n. 

Snbodhiks or PlpkE by Cbandra- 
kliti with an important vras’asti 
at the end 'J8-7ff. 

Sn'oodhinl of Sadunanda 102-14f. 

SuhodbinI by Gopalagiri on Vij- 
jalabhupati’s Prabodhanraksda 
115-30. 

Sudarfcna an alias of Haradatta 

40*1. 

Sudhslaharf, com. on, by Nuge4a 
49*7. 

Sur&sithha alias SiwairSj of Jodbu- 
pur 80*If; 80-nl. 

Sutra-form not new to PSQini 13*nl ; 
possibly doe to scarcity of writ¬ 
ing material 23-6. 

Svapna-V Ssavadattam of Bbaea 
13-28. 

SvSdisamucbolm a of Amarachan- 
dra 80*l0f. 


T 

Taitiki mentioned in the Nirukta 
8-nl. 

TailUrlya Aranyaka, 4-n2. 

Taittirfya SamhitC, grammatical 
speculations in 2-2 ; speaks of 
Indra as tbe first of grammarians 
10-24, I0 n4. 

Takakusu 64-20. 

Tantra-vErtika 2-nl ; 27-n5- 

TsrSnStha, his account about the 
Aindra school 10-17. 

TarafiginT, HarshakTrti's com. on 
his own DhaUipstha for Ssras- 
vata 103*9. 

Tarkasarigraba 50*23. 

Tar kalilakabhafc tachirya’e com. on 
the SXrasvata 102*22; his date 
102-26. 
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Tattvabodhiul by JnSncudrasaraa- 
vati, u coiu. on BiddhEutakuu- 
mud! 47-25; supplemented by 
Juyakrishpa 48-4; its nature 
48-2(1,‘ and dato 48-8. 
Tuttvachundra. Jay ant a'a abridg¬ 
ment of tho PrakriySkauiuudl 
51 ml. 

Tattvadlpiktt by Loketiakoru 102-15. 
TftttvnrtharBjuvitriika 68-n4. 
Technical devices used by PlQini 
§18. 

Technical terms (SanjnBs) of prinri- 
liye PrKtiiinkliyos 5-13; identified 
with those of Aindra school l<y 
Dr. Burnell 5-u2; — of YBsku 
and Pilnini compared 6-n2 ; pro- 

n a — not all necessarily of 
dra school 11-25; those 
of KntyBysna not always tho name 
an those of Pilpini 30-241!; of 
Dovunandl 6G-6. 66-nl;of 6ako- 
tByana 71-86; of tho Kstantra 
86-26; of. the Sffrasvata 94-G, 
94-1 Iff ; of later sectarian sohooll 
106-16; of Bopadeva 106-20, 
I06 ii 2 ; of Saupdmn, sumo ns of 

1 ‘ltiiini 111 - 20 , 112 - 211 ; of tho 

UurinKmBmrita 118-23(1; of Pru- 
borihapraklliU 114*220!. 

Tibetan translations of Chffndrt 
treatises 68 - 11 ; 61-18; of tho 
Kal*pa-DhBta#Qtrn 90-5- 
Tods 102 -d2. 

Tolkappiymn, tho Tamil grammar, 
full of Aindra terminology 11-8, 
82-12 ;rcad in tho Papdya King’s 
assembly 11-4 ; is closely related 
to Kstantra to KochchByano’s 
PSli grammar, and to tho PrSiidB- 
khyas 117. 

Trikiijda^ooha lll-n2. 

Trilochana ( not=a Trilochanaditsa ) 
author of tho UttaraparitUshfa to 
Srlpati’a supplement to Katantra 
90-22f. 

TrilochanadBsa quoted by Vi^hals- 
cbsrya 4519; his KBtantravritti- 
panjika 89-1 ff ; quoted by B'opa- 
deva and Vifjbala 89-2f ; per¬ 
sonal details about Mm 89-5f; sub- 
corn. on his work 89-7ff, 19-16; 
distinct from tho author of iho 
KstantrottarapariBiuhta 89-nl ; 
quoted by Kavirffja 90-14 ; differ¬ 
ent from Trilochana 9Q-2S. 

if [Sic Gr. ] 


Udayachandru author of an exten¬ 
sive hyusa on Ilimachandia s 
BrihadvriUi 79-2, 79-nl ; bolong* 
to Chiinriraaacluhha 78-83. 

Udnyana or Uddnna court pundit of 

PratBpamdra 101*11. 

UdoyaaaubhBgya author of the 
pburnlliika on tho 1’iBkrit chap- 
lor of Howachundru's Brihad vritii 
78-25. 

Udayusing of Udopur 93-13. 

Oddana, nee Udayuna. 

Uddyota,*r« MahnbhBshyuprudTpod 
dyola. 

UdyBnu same as Yusuf xai valley 
19-3. 

(Jgrabhnti author of Nyffaa on Ja- 
jraddhara’s BBlabodhinI 91-14; 
Ids probnblo identification with 
his namesuko of dr. 1000 A. D. 

91-18- 

Ugrabhaii teacher of AnandapBlu 
and probably tho same na the 
author of tho Ny-asn 91-16. 

Ujjvaladftttt's vrilti on I'BpinTva 
UiiKdiedtinu 54-11 ; edited l»y 
Aufrooht 64-12 ; quotes curlier 
vrittis 64-14 ; mentions ChBudrs- 
LifigBnudBsuna 60-20 ; quoted by 
PadmanBbbadatU 111-18, lll-n2; 
112-29. 

UriBdikoda (to Mugdhabodha) by 
KEmuUrkavBgJtia 1 C 8 - 22 . 

UpEdiptyha §3y, tee UijEdisQtras. 

UnndisOtraB of PByini 21-31 ; com¬ 
monly ascribed to 6akaJSyana 

25- 2401, 25-n4; their technical 
terms and anuhandbus saino us 
Panini’s 2C-10 ; probably regard¬ 
ed as PBninis by KatyRyunu 

26- 18, 26-nl ; not nil belonging to 
I'ffnini 26-23 ; probably revised 
by KBtyByana 26-27; tradi¬ 
tionally assigned to Vararucln 
alias KBtyByana 27-6 ; PSpini's 
UnHdi sutras absorbed by other 
schools 54-8; Ujivaladatta’s vritti 
on them 54-11 ;other commentators 
64-14ff: Chandra Upildi 60-10, 
its mode of proaontation 60-14; 
that of &IkatKvana 71-15; of He- 
maebandra 77-23, with vivarana 
or vritti on it 77-31 ;o£ Rstantia 
in two rcccDslonsi that of Durga- 
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siihha90-l, and that currant in 
Kilimlr H5 n2 ; n.me for NSras- 
vata 94-29, 103-8 ; of Uoylciun- 
dra 110-14 : of Padmanilbltadatia 
the fomul-r of Sauj»adma 112-19- 

UnBdivritti (Snupa.lma) of l’a.hna- 
iiSbiiarinlta 112-24 ; ita arrange¬ 
ment 112 - 2 ') if. 

UnadetlarnillBkarnik* of Lakshml- 
"vallabba G3-3. 

Upudhy3ya quoted by Ilcrmcltan- 
dra 7G-u2 ; sre Kaiyyata. 

Upala quoted by Ilesuachandra 
7Gn2. 

I'pasargavritti of CHandrajornir. 
00-12 ; found iu Tibetan version 
only G0-2G. 

UniBgula 101-9. 

V 

Vadava mentioned by I’atanjali 

31b10- 

V&dirSja alias Jayasixhha II, 
fellow-student of Dayffpala 72-24, 
and a Chslukya emperor 72-25. 

Vshada father of Mandana aod 
brother of the minister Padama 
99-7. 

Vaidya community of Bengal aa 
produciog many writers on Ks- 
tantra 90-25- 

VaidyanHtlia PSysgnnda, pupil of 
N’Sge^a 48-nl ; comments upon 
&ihda-kaustubha 47-23; his works 
§32, 50-3ff, 55-9 ; personal de¬ 
tails about him 50-5ff. 

Vaiahnava grammars 113-15, 114-3 ; 
now current only in Bengal 114-9. 

VniyBkaranas. mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8-nl- 

Vaiy&karanasiddliHntabhGshana of 
Kon !ubhatta48-nl, 48-14,55-24; 
com- on it hy Nigea'a 55-26- 

VaiySkarayasiddhantanianjushS of 
NSgc4a 49-20 ; a com. on it by 
VaidyanStha, called Kali 50-14. 

VSjapySyana mentioned by KstyS- 
yana 31-n5- 

Vajasaneyi PrltiiKkbya. the first 
grammatical work of KityEyana 
29-11 ; posterior to and* based 
upon Panini 29-n2 ; some of its 
rales repeated in an emended 
form as vBrtikaa 30-5, 30 nl ; re¬ 
fers to &Skat*yana 31-n3, and 


Sikalya 31 n4. 

Vijasaoevi Saiuliit* 29-14. 

Vairau 4*2-13. 

VakyamtUyn account of vicissitudes 
in the MahShhauhva text 13-26, 
13-n4, 33-5 41-15 ; states tliut 
Mahabh-tshya was a summary 
of Vyadi’s Sangralm 31-n9 ; men¬ 
tions Baiji and oth'-rs 35-nl ; 
by Bhartriliari §27 ; its nature 
41-lllf ; give* the emliest re¬ 
ference to Chandra and men¬ 
tions bis predecessor* 41-191T, 
57-20; 42-n3 ; 55-23 : 59-nl. 

Vallabhadcva in the SnMiKshitff- 
vali quotes Hiinini the j»oet 13 7. 

ValmTki -KaniZy nna. commentar v 

on, hy NSgeaH 49-G- 

YEmana, one of the authors of the 
KSiSika 35-n2. 36-8, ; bis cont i- 
bntion to the Ka4ik* distin¬ 
guished from tlwt of JayBditya 
36-4, 36-nJ ; minister of Jays- 
pl<la of KB4cnI.-, sometimes iden¬ 
tified with 'JayBditva 36-21 ; 
quoted by VitthalBcbSrya 45-20 ; 
identified with the author of a 
LinglnndSsana 54-2. quoted by 
Hemacbandra 76-u2; and by 
Bhattoji 107-9 ; tte JayBditya. 

VatnanSchEryii author of a Lifigil- 
nusSsana 53-28 ; identified with 
author of the Kadikf 54-2 ; ear¬ 
lier writers mentioned by bim 
53-30f; mentions Chandra Lin- 
gSmn&aana 60-20. 

VSrnanendra-sarasvati 47-2G. 

VamsIvSdana’s com. on Goylchatid- 
ra’s vritti 110 - 20 . 

Vanamali’s Kalitpavyakaranotpatti- 
prastava 82 -n 2 . 

VaradarSja author of abridgments 
of the Siddhsntakauraudl 51-4 ; 
62-21 ; 10411. 

VKranSvane^a author of Arurita- 
sriti, a com- on the Prakriyfi- 
kaaumdT 46-nl. 

Varamchi (alias KatyXyana) said 
to have fceqn at first a follower 
of the Aindra school 10*15; 
mentioned by Vimalasarasvati as, 
author of the UnSdisutras 27.nl, 
27-6; 111-nl; 53-24; 53-30; 53-n2 
85*nl ; credited with authorship 
of the K5tantra-k ritprsk&rana 
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84-20, 87-23, with a com. on 
the same 85-ul. 

Yurdlui-nitna author of Gannrnt- 
luiraahodadhi 52-12; quote* KsliT- 
rssvltmin 52-4 ; his dato 63-15, 
H8*n4 ; not rsiuv us the author of 
Kutuntravistnra 88 - 201 T. 

VardhuiuKna author of KltUutra- 
vistura 88-20; quoted by Bopu- 
ilova 88-23 ; hi* probable date 
88-22 ; dislfnot from uuthor of 
Uanaratnumnhndadlii 88-n4; 89-4. 

Vsrnasntrua of Chundragomin 
CO-13, 60-29, 60-n2, Appendix I. 

Varalia, said to be the teacher of 
PilTiini 19-11. 

Vnrshyaganya on alias of I4vara- 
kiishnu G4-n4. 

VRrshyltyani mentioned in the Nir- 
ukta 8-nl. 

Vnrtikns of KatyHysnn 14-5 ; their 
number 80-1 ; *omo— an emend¬ 
ed statement of Vffja*tneyl Prff- 
tiftkhyt rule* 30-5, 30-nl ; proao 
and metrical — 30-16. 

Vitrtikakitra quot'-d by Hcmachan- 
dra 7G-n2 ; *e<i KstyRyana. 

Vlrtikaktrs* before KntyKyan* or- 
peolally tbo Sloka-vSrukakRrai 
28-4 ; tbo qnoetion about the 
authorship of thoao last, discussed 
Hl-nll;—after Kntynyana31-20iT, 
31-nl0. 

VRsavadutttt, an itkhyltyikR men¬ 
tioned in the MuhnbhRsliya 13-20. 

V*audevabh*m'« .Slrnsvatapramlda 
98-241! ; his date 98-26, 98-n2. 

VaeurBtl preceptor of Bhartrihari 
and disciplo of Chandra 59-1. 

Vatsyltyana quote* GoDurdlya and 
GonikKputra 33-4. 

VRyadcigachchha 80-9. 

Vedlngas, 6-nl ; 12-n2. 

Vedas, grammatical speculation* 
in, §2; A rctio Home in the — 
3-n2 ; collected into family- 
book* 4-9 ; 6-nl ; lists of difficult 
word* from them collected 8-7; 
naturo and utility of their study 
8-17. 

Vedic Gods, their names 8-9; their 
cosmological function* 8-l8. 

VepI mother of VaidyanUtha 50-6. 

VidvatprabodhinI or UltmabhattT 
uf Ritinnbhatta 101-3 ; the many 


]>ras'atlit embodied in it 101-51T; 

101-2411. 

VidyrtvKgWa quote* DurgKdBBa 

Vidyitvinoda, father of NyBya 

. pufioliltnuria 110-17. 

Vijayttnauda tenchor of Hunaavija- 
yngjtni 100*29. 

Vijjiilu-bhripBti’H Prabodhaohan- 
drikn 115-221!; personal dotails 
about bim 115-27J)’. 

Vikraina, father of Vinalu-bhupali 
115-27. 

Vikiamltditya lll-nl. 

ViinuIaearuMvati mention* Vuraru- 
chi alius KntyByana us author of 
Ui?rtdisQtras 27’2; 27-nl; author 
of RQpamftlB 44-2 j hi* date 44-6; 
4l*nl;quoted by AmriUbhKrati 
44-nl. 

ViiUlyaku, father of ItaghunKtha 

Vinayosundura, toaober of Megha* 

rutn* 99-15. 

Viimyuvijuvagatii author of Ilaiiun- 
liiglmpraknyil 79-12; pupil of 
Klrlivijayagani 79-18 ; his date 
79-13, 79-n2. 

Vincent Smith, Early History of 
Indio, 17-6 ; 17-16. 

Vlreitvura, preceptor of .lagnnniulm 

47- nl, and son of Sc-shUrishna 

48- dI. 

VishamT by NHgojibhaHo, o com. 
on BhaHoji’s 6obdn-kauutubha 
49*18. 

Vishnuinl4ra’s com. Saupadmama- 
karanda 112-15. 

Vishnu-purEna 16-7. 

VidrHntavidyRdhara quoted by He- 
machandra 76-n2. 

Vidvakarma, author of VyBkriti, a 
com. on PrakriyJtkaumudr46-nl. 

Vidvaprakitso Ul-n2. 

Vidvedvara-dlkahita, *e« BhBnn- 
dTksbita. 

VidvcdvarRbdbi 97-17. 

Vitjhala, com. on SBrasvata, quotos 
TriloohaoadRna 89-2. 

VitfhalRcliRrya author of PrasBda 
the bcBt com, on the PrakriyB- 
kaumudJ 45-14, 45-n2 ; bis date 
4516 ; disparaged by Bha£toji 
45*17 ; the authors quoted by 
him 45191!; personal detail* 
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about him 45*21 ff; quotes Naren- 
drttchttrya 95*24. 

Vivarana of S^varttnanda, a coin, 
on Muhttbhttshyuprudlpa 43-3. 

Vivarana of Nttrsyana, a com. on 
MalittbhttshyaprndTpa 43-3. 

Vivaratja on Hemachandra’s LiftgS- 
nu45aana and on Uofidiautras 
77-3lfE. 

Vrittiautra mentioned by Iking and 
perhaps same as the KttiSikff 
35-20, S5-n2. 

Vyttdi said to have toon at first a 
follower of lhc Aindra school 
10-16 ; said to bo a contemporary 
of Pttnini 19-10 ; commonly re¬ 
garded author of the Paribhttshtts 
27-20; cornea between Pttnini 
and Patanjali 27-21 ; mentioned 

S Ktttyfiyana 31*n6 ; author of 
sSamrraha 31-18. 3l-n9 ; men¬ 
tioned by Vttmanttchttrya 53-30, 
53n2. 

Vyakarapadnrghatodghata by Ke- 
davadeva 110 n3. 
Vyttkhyttna-prakriytt 82-1. 

Vyttkriti by Viiivakarman, com. on 
the PrakriySkaumudl 46'nl. 


Weber on Pttnini’s dato 14-3; his 
History of Indian literature 82-7. 

Weatergaard’s Radices Linguaj 
Sanscrit* 25-n3. 

Wilkin's Sanskrit Grammar 104-18. 

Writing, art of, when introduced 
4*26; presupposed by the primi¬ 
tive Prtttidttkhyas 4-30. 

X, Y,Z 

Yttdavas of Dcvagiri 104-32, 105-3. 

Yffjfiuvalkya looked upon by Kfft- 
yttyana as a very ancient writer 
27-nl. 

Yffjnikas mentioned in the Nirakta 
8-nl. 

Yajurvedasarahita-bhffsbya 42-13. 

Yajtis, Krisna, Samhittt anterior to 
Pttnini 14-12. 

YaksbavarroBn'B com. called Chin- 
trim an i on fiakatttyana Sabdttnu- 
dffsana 72-3. 


Yrtfuhklrti G4-n2. 

YudahpKla writes the drama Moha- 
rttja-parttjaya 75-11. 

Yaska, predecessors of, §5; he knew 
fourfold classification of words 
5*19; 8*25; shows PBnini in milk¬ 
ing 5-19, as primitive PrKtidakb- 

S show YSsku in mating 5-19; 

-ka, mainly a philologist 5-26; 
forms link between primitive 
Prttti&lkhyus and Pttnini 5-28 ; 
calls his work a complement to 
grammar 5-n3 ; his Nirukta, its 
date §6 ; his account of course 
of development of Vcdic studies 
6-nl ; mentions throe periods 
of Vedio studies 6-nl ; bis date 
depending upon that of Pttnini 
6*14 ; his technical terms com¬ 
pared with those of Pttnini 6-n2; 
Yffska comes between 800 to 700 
before Christ 7-5; objections to 
his being placed before Pttnini 
considered 7-6ff; nature of his 
Nirukta §7 ; teachers and schools 
mentioned by him 8-nl', his theory 
that evory noun is derived from 
verbal root 91, being basis for 
Pttnini and postulate of modern 
philology 9-4 ; Yttnka's succes¬ 
sors § 8 ; 9-n2 ; 12-5; 12-n2 ; he 
pieceded Pttnini 14-13; made 
Posterior to Pttnini by Pandit 
Satyavrata R5ma4rami 14-l7;56-4. 
Yadobhadra quoted by Pajyapffda 
66*n2. 

Ya^odharma 58-29. 

YudonandT G4-n2. 

Yavanas mentioned by Pttnini 15-13; 
not ulways 11 be identified with 
Ionian Greeks 15-23; Pffnini’s 
knowledge of them less than that 
of Ktttyttyana 16-23; 16-33: 18-12; 
18-22 ; 5Ienander, called Yavaua 
32-23. 

Yogavibhttga 37-25, 37-31 ; 38-nl. 
Yusnfzai valley 19-2 ; known as 
UdySna in the days of Hinen 
Tsang 19-3. 



ERRATA 


Page 1, line 8 —for calulation read calctilation. 

Page 8, note 1 —to the list add and $l<ia(r7T$T-M 

Page 8, line 4—for commentrary read commentary. 

Page 27, line 4—for early centuries read eighth century. 
Page 29, line 9— for are rend is. 

Page 51, line l—for abridgements read abridgments. 


Page 60, line 3— for gra- read gram-. 
Page 65, line 1— for 1025 read 825. 
Page 67, lino 2— for 750 read 1250. 
Page 73, note column b, line 2-/or 


Page 100, line 6— for Dhanendra read Kshemendra. 


A few more misprints (especially regarding diacritical marks) have 
unfortunately crept in, but have not been here indicated. 
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